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Jungar Refugees and the Making of Empire on Qing China's Kazakh Frontier, 1759-1773 


Abstract 


This dissertation tells the story of what happened to Jungar refugees on the Qing 
empire's Kazakh frontier in the years immediately following the collapse of the Jungar 
confederation, 1759-1773. Narratives of violence have dominated the historiography on 
the fall of the Jungars. Nearly every history of the Jungars' demise highlights the Qing’s 
violent massacres against the Jungar people, with several works even asserting these 
massacres were tantamount to "genocide.” Based on a large corpus of previously 
unstudied Manchu documents, this dissertation moves beyond historical narratives that 
view the Jungar collapse solely through the lens of Qing violence by highlighting the 
important historical role that Jungar refugees played in the years following the 
disintegration of the Jungar state. 

The dissertation makes three main arguments. First, it argues that Jungar refugees 
were essential agents in the making of Qing empire on the frontier, serving the Qing as 
fonts of information on the geography and politics of Central Eurasia, as translators, map- 
makers, and even as spies. Second, this dissertation demonstrates that the Qing court 
continued to worry about the threat that Jungar refugees posed to Qing rule in the Jungar 
lands. The Qing's public proclamations stressed the completeness and finality of the 
Qing's victory, but the Qianlong emperor and his closest advisors privately worried that 
Jungar refugees could foment a rebellion against Qing rule over a decade after the Jungar 


ili 


confederation’s demise. Third, this dissertation places the fall of the Jungars into the 
broader context of Central Eurasian history. Previous histories of the Jungar collapse 
take a "Qing-centric" perspective that views the fall of the Jungars solely in terms of the 
longstanding Qing-Jungar conflict. This dissertation argues that any consideration of the 
fate of Jungar refugees must take into account the legacy of a century of violence and 
warfare between the Jungars and their enemy in the west, the Kazakhs. The echoes of the 
Kazakh-Jungar wars continued to reverberate in the decade after the fall of the Jungar 


state. 
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Introduction 


In 1745, the Jungars stood at the height of their power. The leading Jungar noble, 
Galdan Cering, presided over a confederation of Oirat Mongol nomads that stretched 
across the heartland of Central Eurasia, encompassing parts of present day Kazakhstan, 
Mongolia, Russia and the People’s Republic of China. Although the Jungars lacked the 
bureaucratic sophistication and agricultural base of their giant neighbors, the Russian and 
Qing empires, they were not a primitive society of nomadic raiders. In fact, the Jungar 
confederation possessed many characteristics of a well-organized state: they invented a 
script to write their language, adopted Tibetan Buddhism as a state religion, built fortified 
towns, drew accurate maps of their territorial holdings, forced neighboring peoples to pay 
tribute taxes, and made use of advanced military technology, including muskets and 
camel-mounted cannon. ! 

Since the late seventeenth century, the Jungars had been the implacable enemy of 
the Qing empire. Three successive Qing emperors--Kangxi, Yongzheng, and Qianlong-- 
had fought the Jungars to a stalemate after a series of bloody wars. The Qing and the 
Jungars had signed a peace treaty in 1739 that delineated a border between their two 
realms and set up trade relations, but the Qing’s northwestern frontier was not secure 
from invasion so long as the Jungars remained autonomous. The Qing empire was not 
Jungars' only adversary: in the west, the Jungars had also fought a century-long series of 
wars with the Kazakh nomads, taking Kazakh captives in raids and occupying portions of 


the Kazakhs' pastures. Few observers in 1745 could have predicted that within a decade 


' Peter Perdue, China Marches West: The Qing Conquest of Central Eurasia, (Cambridge: Belknap Press, 


the mighty Jungar confederation would collapse and the Jungar people would be 
dispersed across Central Eurasia as refugees. 

The downfall of the Jungar empire was precipitated by the death of the Jungar 
leader Galdan Cering in 1745. His death set in motion a violent struggle between Jungar 
aristocrats for control of the empire. As Jungaria fell into civil war, the Jungars’ two 
principle enemies--the Kazakh confederation in the west and the Qing empire in the east- 
-rushed to fill in the power vacuum. The Kazakhs raided the Jungar lands repeatedly 
from 1748 to 1756, occupying the western pastures of the former Jungar state and 
enslaving thousands of Jungar refugees. In 1754, the Qing emperor Qianlong (reigned 
1734-1799) sent an army into Jungaria and occupied the Jungars’ eastern pastures with a 
small garrison force. After a Jungar rebellion against Qing rule in 1755, the Qing 
retaliated with overwhelming force. Qianlong ordered his military commanders to 
undertake a sanguinary campaign of violence against the shattered remnants of the Jungar 
confederation, killing thousands of Jungar refugees, including women and children. By 
1756, the Jungar state had disintegrated, and the Jungars' pastures had been divided 
between their two long-time adversaries, the Kazakhs and the Qing. 

The Jungars no longer had a state of their own after 1756, but they did not 
disappear as a people. Based on a large corpus of previously unstudied Manchu 
documents, this dissertation will tell the story of what happened to Jungar refugees in the 
two decades following the disintegration of the Jungar state. This is a story that has 
never been told before, in any form. Major works of scholarship in Russian, Chinese, 
Japanese and English have chronicled the rise and fall of the Jungars, but these histories 


end with the destruction of the Jungar state; they have had little to say about what 


happened to Jungar refugees following the cataclysmic destruction of their homeland. 
When these works do mention the fate of Jungar refugees, they are portrayed only as the 
hapless victims of Qing massacres.” 

The arguments in this dissertation are based on archival holdings of secret, official 
communications ("memorials") between the Qianlong emperor and his imperial 
representatives stationed in the Jungar lands. These secret memorials, never meant to be 
read by later historians, make clear that Jungar refugees were a central preoccupation of 
the Qing court. The overwhelming majority of these documents were written in Manchu, 
the native language of the Qing dynasty's ruling house. Although these documents have 
been available in China's First Historical Archives for over a decade (and have recently 
been published in print), they remain largely unexplored by modern scholars. 

In telling the story of what happened to Jungar refugees, this dissertation makes 
three principle arguments. First, it argues that Jungar refugees were essential agents in 
the making of Qing empire on the frontier. Jungar refugees served the Qing as fonts of 
information on the geography and politics of Central Eurasia, as translators, map-makers, 
and even as spies and served as cultural intermediaries between the Kazakhs and Qing 
officials. Indeed, Qing views of the Kazakhs and the broader Central Eurasian world 
were largely refracted through a Jungar lens. Second, this dissertation demonstrates that 
the Qing court continued to worry about the threat that Jungar refugees posed to Qing 
rule in the Jungar lands. Previous histories have not recognized that the Qing continued 
to fear the possibility that Jungar refugees could foment a rebellion against Qing rule in 


the Jungar lands over a decade after the fall of the Jungar state. The Qing's public 


° For example, see: Perdue, China Marches West; 1.A. Zlatkin, Istoriia Dzhungarskogo Khanstvo, 1635- 
1758, (Moscow: Nauka, 1964); Junko Miyawaki, Saigo no yuboku teikoku: Jungaru bu no kobo, (Tokyo: 
Kodansha, 1995). 


proclamations stressed the completeness and finality of the Qing's victory, but the 
Qianlong emperor and his closest advisors privately worried about a Jungar rebellion 
against Qing rule over a decade after the Jungar confederation’s demise. Thus even after 
the fall of the Jungar state, the Qing court believed that Jungar refugees were still a force 
to be reckoned with. Third, this dissertation places the fall of the Jungars into the broader 
context of Central Eurasian history. Previous histories of the Jungar collapse take a 
"Qing-centric" perspective that views the fall of the Jungars solely in terms of the 
longstanding Qing-Jungar conflict. This dissertation argues that any consideration of the 
fate of Jungar refugees must take into account the legacy of a century of violence and 
warfare between the Jungars and their enemy in the west, the Kazakhs. The echoes of the 
Kazakh-Jungar wars continued to reverberate in the decade after the fall of the Jungar 
state. To understand the first years of Qing rule in the Jungar lands it is necessary to take 
into account this broader Eurasian historical context. 

Before turning to a discussion of what happened to Jungar refugees in the decades 
following the collapse of the Jungar state, it is necessary to first consider the ways that 
previous historians have written Jungar refugees out of narratives of Central Eurasian 


history. 


WRITING THE JUNGARS OUT OF HISTORY 

In 1756, the Qianlong emperor achieved a final victory over the Jungars, a victory 
that had eluded his father Yongzheng and grandfather Kangxi. To commemorate this 
triumph over the hated Jungars, the Qing court produced narrative histories, documentary 


collections, and prodigious quantities of poems, inscriptions on stone stelae, and 


illustrated gazetteers. The victors inevitably write history, and from the vantage point of 
the Qing’s court-appointed historians, the conquest and subsequent colonization of 
Jungars' former homeland was all that mattered. The vanquished Jungars figure in these 
histories only as hapless victims of Qing massacres. Largely relying on these eighteenth- 
century texts, subsequent histories--from nineteenth century Chinese language accounts 
to twenty-first century English language works--have largely echoed the Qing court’s 
eighteenth-century interpretation of the Qing conquest of Jungaria. 

The process of writing Jungar refugees out of history began in 1755, even before 
the Qing's final victory over the Jungars. In that year, the Qianlong emperor 
commissioned a document-based history of the Qing's campaigns against the Jungar 


confederation. Work on this massive historical project, called the Pingding zhunga'er 


fangliie (A-7E 42" Fa FHS) [Record of the Pacification of the Jungars] was completed in 


1770, and published in 1772.° The Pingding zhunga'er fangliie, published in both 
Manchu and Chinese editions, was not a narrative history in the conventional sense. 
Rather, it was a compilation of summaries of memorials and imperial edicts related to the 
Qing wars against the Jungars, ordered chronologically. Despite its massive size, the 
Pingding zhunga'er fangliie was not a comprehensive compendium of all Chinese and 
Manchu correspondence related to the Qing-Jungar conflict; the amount of relevant 


material was so great that the editors were by necessity highly selective in the documents 


> Fuheng, comp, Pingding zhunga'er fangliie [Record of the Pacification of the Jungars,] (Beijing: Xinhua 
Shudian, 1990). For a brief overview of the contents of the Pingding zhunga'er fangliie, see Arthur W. 
Hummel, ed. Emminent Chinese of the Ch'ing Period,(hereafter abbreviated as ECCP), (Washington D.C.: 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1943), 253. For a detailed discussion of the Grand Council office 
responsible for drafting the campaign histories, see: Beatrice S. Bartlett, Monarchs and Ministers: The 
Grand Council in Mid-Ch'ing China, 1723-1820, (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1991), 225-228. 
For an in-depth discussion of "campaign histories" as a historical genre in the Qing (including a discussion 
of Pingding zhunga'er fangliie), see Perdue, China Marches West, 463-480. 


they chose to include in the work.* The documents selected emphasize the totality of the 
Qing conquest over the hated Jungars, and provide only scattered information on the fate 


of Jungar refugees after 1759.” Another early state-sponsored work of scholarship on 


the Qing conquest over the Jungars was the Xiyu tuzhi (F44:k|=| a) , [Illustrated Historical 


Gazetteer of the Western Regions.] Like the Pingding zhunga'er fanglue, work on the 
Xiyu tuzhi began before the Qing's final victory over the Jungars, in 1756. The first 
edition was completed in 1762; an expanded version was finished in 1782.° The Xiyu 
tuzhi collected information on the historical geography of the northwest borderlands and 
compiled historical sources on the history of the Qing-Jungar conflict, including texts of 
Qing stele erected in the Jungar lands, poems from the Qianlong emperor 
commemorating the Qing victory, and short historical chronicles of the war. Like the 


Pingding zhunga'er fanglie, it provided little detail on the fate of Jungar refugees or on 


* For example, the xubian of the Pingding zhunga'er fangliie, covering the period 1760-1765, runs to about 
450 pages in the siku quanshu edition of the work. Yet, according to the First Historical Archives' 
catalogue, there were roughly 8,000 separate palace memorials in Manchu pertaining to Xinjiang from 
1760-1765, some which run to well over 60 pages (or "folds"); it should be noted that this figure excludes 
Manchu Court Letter edicts. Based on my reading of the xubian of the Pingding junga'er fangliie, lengthy 
Manchu palace memorials are rarely quoted in their entirety, and material from memorials usually appears 
only as excerpts quoted in imperial edicts. 


> T make this conclusion based on a careful perusal of the Chinese edition of the xubian of the Pingding 
zhunga'er fanglue, which indicates that most of the Manchu documents that form the basis of this 
dissertation were not included in the compilation. Even those that were included are often truncated 
summaries of the original document. I have not consulted the Manchu version of the Pingding zhunga'er 
fanglue; it is unclear whether the Manchu version includes additional documents or longer versions of the 
Manchu documents that were summarized in the Chinese version. This is a subject that awaits further 
study. I should also note here that the Pingding zhunga'er fanglue does not cover the period after 1765, for 
which the only sources we have (besides a very few scattered references in the Qing Veritable Records) are 
the original Manchu archival documents. 


° For an overview in English of the drafting of this gazetteer, see: James Millward, "Coming onto the Map: 
Western Regions Geography and Cartographic Nomenclature in the Making of Chinese Empire in 
Xinjiang," Late Imperial China, Vol. 20, No. 2 (December 1999): 61-98. A brief discussion of the Xiyu 
tuzhi maybe found in: Jia Jianfei, Oindai xibei shidixue yanjiu [Research in Historical Geography Studies 
in the Qing Northwest,] (Urumchi: Xinjiang People's Press, 2010), 11-12. A more in-depth description of 
Xiyu tuzhi can be found in: Hou Deren, Qingdai xibei bianjiang shidixue [Studies in the Historical 
Geography of the Qing Northwest Borderlands,] (Beijing: Qunyan Press, 2006), 91-115. 
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the role they played in facilitating Qing rule in the borderlands. 

The lack of attention shown in the Pingding zhunga'er fangliie and Xiyu tuzhi 
towards the fate of Jungar refugees is puzzling when we consider that the scholars and 
officials under whose direction these works were created were themselves participants in 
the Qing-Jungar wars, either as military officers and administrators, or as strategists and 
advisors to the emperor. Indeed, several of the high Qing officials whose Manchu palace 
memorials form the basis of this dissertation were actively involved in the compilation of 
the Pingding zhunga'er fangltie and the Xiyu tuzhi. For example, the Qing officials Agti 
and Suhede--who spent significant time posted to the Jungar lands during and after the 
Qing conquest--were involved in the editorship of the Xiyu tuzhi.’ And Fuheng 
(Qianlong's most trusted military advisor during the Jungar wars) was the editor-in-chief 
of the Pingding zhunga'er fangliie; he was assisted in his editorial duties by the war hero 
Jaohii.* Furthermore, it cannot be said that the editors of the Pingding zhunga'er fangliie 
and Xiyu tuzhi excluded Jungar refugees from their accounts because they did not read 
Manchu or lacked access to archived Manchu memorials on the Qing-Jungar wars. Not 
only were Fuheng, Agii, and Suhede all fully literate in Manchu, they also served as 
Grand Councilors and therefore had unfettered access to the archives of secret Manchu 
palace memorials. The editors of these works excluded Jungar refugees from their 
accounts because they wished to glorify the Qing imperial enterprise and to emphasize 
the totality and finality of the Qing's victory over their Jungar enemies. The Pingding 


zhunga'er fanglue and the Xiyu tuzhi have been the most widely used sources on not only 


7 See editors’ introduction to: Zhong Xingqi, ed. PRERERSE [Illustrated Gazetter of the Western 
Regions: Annotated Edition,] (Urumchi: Xinjiang People's Press, 2002.) 


* For example, see entry on Fuheng in ECCP, 252-253. 


Yi 


the Qing-Jungar wars, but also on the history of the first years of Qing rule in the Jungars' 
former homeland. However, the Pingding zhunga'er fanglue and the Xiyvu tuzhi should 
not be seen as primary source accounts of the Qing-Jungar wars, even if they have been 
treated that way by modern historians. Rather, they are secondary sources that--like all 
historical accounts--present a particular interpretation of the past. 

It was not simply court-sponsored historians who wrote the Jungars out of history 
in the eighteenth century; private historians writing in the decades immediately following 
the Qing conquest shared the sentiments of the editors of Pingding zhunga'er fangliie and 
Xiyu tuzhi regarding the historical importance of Jungar refugees. These private histories 
likewise exaggerated the extent of the Qing victory over the hated Jungars and paid no 
attention to the important role that Jungar refugees played in helping to establish Qing 
tule in the borderlands. The earliest and best known of these private histories was written 


by a low-level official stationed in Jungaria after the Qing conquest named Qi-shi-yi [-¢ 


+-—]. In 1771, Qi-shi-yi published a book entitled Xiyu wenjian lu (PEERER ELE [A 


Record of Things Seen and Heard in the Western Regions, ] based both on his own first 
hand observations in Jungaria as well as on second-hand rumors that he overheard while 
stationed there. Little is known about Qi-shi-yi’s life, but it seems that he was not 
himself an eyewitness to the Qing’s massacres against Jungar refugees. Qi-shi-yi, in a 
brief passage, described the Qing massacres against the Jungars in exaggerated terms, 
implying that there were no survivors. Qi-shi-yi described the Qing massacres as 
follows: “In a towering rage, the emperor commanded the three generals to each lead 
several ten thousands of troops and jointly attack [the Jungars] from three directions and 


exterminate their men, women and children. [The victims] exceeded one million 


people...the soldiers went out in every direction and searched for and killed [those who 
escaped or fled].” In an equally famous passage from the same book, Qi-shi-yi 
described the devastation wrought by these campaigns in the vicinity of Urumci: “The 
Jungar people were completely wiped out. The [steppe] was empty for one-thousand /i, 


”” Beyond this single passage, Qi-shi-yi 


and there was no sign of human habitation. 
showed little interest in the fate of the Jungars, or in the important role they played in 
facilitating Qing rule in the borderlands. 

Qi-shi-yi's judgments on the fate of the Jungars, first rendered in the eighteenth- 


century, were followed by, (and likely influenced) private histories written in the late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth century. For example, in Xiaoting zalu Zhao-lian [14 
fii]'° wrote that the Jungars, having rebelled immediately after submitting, "sought out 
their own massacre [Fj ANZ." He had the following to say regarding the fate of 
Jungar refugees: "This was assuredly the Oirats' great calamity. Thirty percent died of 
illness, twenty percent fled to the Russians and Kazakhs, and fifty percent were killed by 
our troops. For one-thousand /i there was not a single man. Heaven wished to 
completely eliminate them and clear their land so that our Dynasty could farm and 
nomadize on it. Therefore, [Heaven] gave rise to the chief culprit, Amursana the Bandit [ 


a]#34], After much turbulence, he caused [his people] to vanish [si73%@]."'' Writing at 


* Qi-shi-yi, Xiyu wenjian lu [A Record of Things Seen and Heard in the Western Regions], (Taibei: Wenhai 
Chubanshe, 1966). 


'0 On Zhao-lian, see ECCP, 78-80 


'! Zhao-lian, Xiaoting zalu [Miscellaneous Notes,] (Beijing: Zhonghua Shuju, 1980). 


much the same time, the historian Zhao Yi [j#32]'* described the destruction as follows: 


[Our troops] cut them down one after another. Without a murmur or a sound, they died 
in a line one next to the other. The women and children were all forcibly sent to China 


proper and bestowed upon the troops [as slaves], with many dying along the road. After 


that, the Oirat race came to an end. [JZ } fH 5242]"'? Later, in the early nineteenth 


century, Gong Zizhen [#2] ]" described the legacy of Jungar refugees as follows: "In 


the former land of the Jungars, [in places] such as Kur Kara Usu, Tarbagatai, Bar Kul, 
Urumci, and Ili, on the western and eastern marches, there was not a single [Oirat] 


household that was still farming their former land.'° 


WEI YUAN AND THE FATE OF THE JUNGARS 
While the aforementioned eighteenth and early nineteenth-century secondary 
accounts have all been cited by modern historians in discussing the fate of the Jungars, 


the man most responsible for writing Jungar refugees out of history was the great 


nineteenth-century historian and statecraft scholar Wei Yuan [2]. In 1842, in the 


wake of the Qing dynasty’s defeat to Britain in the Opium Wars, Wei Yuan finished a 


tract on the Qing’s eighteenth-century wars of expansion called Shengwuji [HEEVC] [A 


° Fora biography of Zhao Yi, see: ECCP 75-76. Zhao Yi was a secretary to the Grand Council in the late 
1750s during the Jungar wars. 


> Zhao Yi, Huangchao wugong jisheng [A Record of Military Achievements of the Qing Dynasty,] (Zhan 
yi tang, 1792). 


* On Gong Zizheng, see: ECCP, 431-434. 


> Gong Zizhen, Huangchao Jingshi Wenbian [Imperially Commisioned Essays on Statecraft], juan 81. 
Quoted inquoted in Li Xiumei, Qingchao tongyi zhunga'er shishi yanjiu--yi gaoceng juece wei zhongxin 
[Research on the Historical Facts of the Qing Dynasty's Unification of the Jungars: With an Emphasis on 
High-level Policy], (Beijing: Minzu Chubanshe, 2007), 188. 
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Record of Sacred Military Campaigns.] In the mid-nineteenth century, the superior 
military technology of British gunboats threatened China’s sovereignty, but the 
eighteenth century recalled a time of greater military prowess and economic prosperity, a 
time that contemporaries had called the “Flourishing Age.” Wei Yuan hoped that 
recalling the glory of the Qing’s eighteenth century imperial conquests in Shengwuji 
could serve as a model and inspiration for grappling with the military challenges the Qing 
faced in the nineteenth century. In order to strengthen the Qing’s hold on the Jungar 
Lands, Wei wanted to transplant Chinese culture to that far-flung and sparsely-populated 
frontier and transform it into a microcosm of the Chinese heartland. Wei’s views in this 
regard are evident in the following passage from Shengwuji: “This is the wish of Heaven: 
to transform scrubby brushland into a network of highways; to transform secluded 
canyons into the realm of mankind; to transform untamed wilderness into civilization; to 


transform felt tents into settled villages.”'® 


Wei did not merely advocate transforming 
wilderness into farmland; he also wanted to replace the region’s tent-dwelling nomads 
with Chinese colonists living in fixed settlements. The “felt tents” that Wei wished to be 
rid of were, in part, the felt-covered yurts of the Kazakhs and the descendants of Jungar 
refugees. Although Wei may never have seen a yurt himself--he knew the region through 
books, not through personal experience--nomads and their tents had no place in his vision 
for the future of the Qing frontier 

Wei didn’t just exclude Jungar refugees from the Qing empire's future; he also 


excluded them from its past. In Shengwuji, Wei chronicled in great detail the Qing’s 


successful destruction of the Jungar empire in the 1750s, but--in a famous and widely- 


'© Wei Yuan, Shengwuji [A Record of Sacred Military Campaigns, ] (Beijing: Zhonghua Shuju, 1984). 
[RAR ABE CFR aA TTT BREA Be > TT AL (BR eT ve {Ec PE IS TTT FF] 
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cited passage--had only this to say about the vanquished Jungars: “Of one hundred 
thousand households, 40 percent died of smallpox, 20 percent fled to the Russians and 
Kazakhs, and 30 percent were killed by the Great Army. The remaining women and 
children were given as [servants] to others. Up to the present time, the only others [who 
survived] were the several Oirat households who submitted and then farmed the land and 
were divided into [military] companies. Besides these, for several thousand /i there was 


not one single Oirat tent.”"” 


Beyond this single passage, Wei showed little interest in 
probing more deeply the fate of the Jungars or in trying to understand what role they may 
have played in Qing-ruled Jungaria. His work was a triumphalist narrative that glorified 
the Qing military campaigns against the Jungars and the subsequent Chinese colonization 
of their homeland. Much like accounts of the American past that have excluded Indian 
voices, Wei Yuan had little interest in the fate of China’s subjugated indigenous peoples. 
As we have seen, Wei was certainly not the first Qing scholar to write on the fate of 
the Jungar refugees; his views regarding the Jungars echoed those official and private 
historical accounts from the eighteenth and early nineteenth century. But as the most 
celebrated Chinese intellectual of his age, Wei Yuan’s writings were widely read and 
broadly disseminated, both during his own lifetime and after.'* Since the mid-nineteenth 
century, Wei’s brief passage from Shengwuji has served as the almost unquestioned 
authority on the fate of Jungar refugees after the Qing conquest. Nearly all subsequent 
accounts cite him, from early twentieth century Chinese language histories to twenty-first 


century works in English. 


'7 Wei Yuan, Shengwuji. 


'S On Wei Yuan, see ECCP, 850-852. Shengwuji was reprinted in Japan in 1850, and again in 1856. 
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For example, Zeng Wenwu's Zhongguo jingying Xiyu shi [A History of China's 
Management of the Western Regions], published in the 1930s, repeats the view that the 
Oirats were almost entirely massacred, quoting Wei Yuan as evidence.'” Peter Perdue's 
recent study in English of the Qing conquest of Central Eurasia contends that "the 
Zungharian steppe was almost completely depopulated" and the Jungar lands were "left 
as a blank social space" to be occupied by Qing colonists, adducing as evidence for this 
conclusion quotations from Qi-shi-yi and Wei Yuan.”’ Other English language works on 
the Jungars provide similar interpretations. Stanley Toops' work on demography, states: 
"The Qing dynasty invaded the area [Jungaria] in the 1700s. As a result, the Mongols [i.e. 
the Oirat Mongols] were wiped out in the north, leaving only their name to the 


21 


Zungharian basin."" James Millward and Peter Perdue's survey history of the Xinjiang 


region also relies on Wei Yuan and Qi-shi-yi as proof that the Jungars disappeared: "By 
the end of the [Qing] campaigns the entire Zunghar population of nearly 1 million people 


£07 


had disappeared, victims of disease, massacre, or fligh The numerous histories of 


northwest China published in Chinese over the last two decades likewise rely on Wei 


" Zeng Wenwu, Zhongguo jingying Xiyu shi [A History of China's Management of the Western Regions, ] 
(Shanghai: Shangwu yinshu guan, 1936). 


°° Perdue, China Marches West. Although Perdue quotes Wei Yuan's Shengwuji as evidence of the extent 
of Qing massacres against the Jungars(p. 285), later in his book he undertakes a general criticism of 
Shengwuji as a historical source, saying: "His [Wei Yuan's] version of the Qing expansion has served as the 
almost unquestioned basis for subsequent accounts, and even his errors have been perpetuated by later 
writers" (p. 503). Others have likewise pointed out problems with the reliability of Shengwuji. For 
example, James Millward, in his book Beyond the Pass has convincingly demonstrated that Wei Yuan's 
population figures on the number of Qing troops in Xinjiang is incorrect. See James Millward, Beyond the 
Pass: Economy, Ethnicity and Empire in Qing Central Asia, 1759-1864, (Stanford: Stanford University 
Press, 1998). 


*! Stanley Toops, “The Demography of Xinjiang,” in Xinjiang: China’s Muslim Borderland, S. Frederick 
Starr ed., (Armonk: M.E. Sharp, 2004), 243. 


°° James Millward and Peter Perdue, "Political and Cultural History of the Xinjiang Region Through the 


Late Nineteenth Century," in S. Frederick Starr, ed. Xinjiang: China’s Muslim Borderland. (Armonk: M.E. 
Sharp, 2004), 54. 
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Yuan and Qi-shi-yi's problematic interpretations. For instance, Hua Li's otherwise 
detailed study of the agricultural development of Xinjiang quotes Qi-shi-yi with regard to 


the fate of the Jungars.”° 


NARRATIVES OF VIOLENCE: GENOCIDE AND THE 'FINAL SOLUTION' 

When discussing the fate of Jungar refugees, recent historians have been content 
to cite Wei Yuan and the eighteenth-century public and private histories that preceded 
him. While showing little interest in the fate of Jungar refugees, contemporary historians 
have, however, devoted considerable attention to analyzing and categorizing the violence 
that the Qing unleashed upon the Jungars. Recent historians have not only argued that 
the Qing massacres against the Jungars were tantamount to "genocide" but have also 
drawn indirect comparisons between these Qing massacres and the Holocaust. The first 
proponent of this view was the Mongolist C.R. Bawden, who in the 1960s stated that the 
Qing enacted a "genocide policy" toward the Jungars.** Bawden was followed in this 
interpretation in 1996 by S.C.M. Paine, who wrote that Qing generals "engaged in what 
today would be considered genocide" against the Jungars.”’ Most recently, Peter Perdue 
has written in his prizing-winning book China Marches West that Qing massacres against 


the Jungars constituted "ethnic genocide."*° A chapter-length excerpt from Perdue's work 


Hua Li. Qing dai Xinjiang nongye kaifa shi [A History of the Development of Agriculture in Xinjiang]. 
(Harbin: Heilongjiang jiaoyu chuban she, 1998). 


** C.R. Bawden, The Modern History of Mongolia, 2nd edition. (London: Kegan Paul, 1989), 132. 


°° S.C.M. Paine, Imperial Rivals: China, Russia, and Their Disputed Frontier, (Armonk: M.E. Sharpe, 
1996), 113. 


°° Peter Perdue, China Marches West, 285. Ina short capsule history of Xinjiang, Perdue, in an article co- 


written with James Millward, labels Qing massacre of the Jungars as "ethnocide" instead of genocide, 
writing: "Nor did Qianlong shrink from ruthless tactics, including ethnocide. At one point, he ordered the 
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China Marches West has been reprinted in a six volume collected edition on genocide,”’ 
and genocide scholar Mark Levene, citing Perdue's work, has called the massacre of the 
Jungars "arguably the eighteenth century genocide par excellence."”* 

Peter Perdue has even gone so far as to indirectly compare Qing massacres 
against the Jungars with the Holocaust. In China Marches West, Perdue referred to the 
destruction of the Jungar state as "a 'final solution’ to China's northwest frontier 


problems," seemingly drawing an analogy to Nazi Germany's "final solution" to the 


"Jewish question."*’ Perdue's inference that Qing massacres against the Jungars merit 


masacre of all able-bodied Zunghars captured in battle and the enslavement of all their women and 
children, so as to obliterate their identity as a people." See James Millward and Peter Perdue, "Political and 
Cultural History of the Xinjiang Region Through the Late Nineteenth Century," in S. Frederick Starr, ed. 
Xinjiang: China’s Muslim Borderland. (Armonk: M.E. Sharp, 2004), 54. 


°7 See Peter Perdue, "The Final Blows, 1734-1771," 221-266, in Dirk Moses, ed. Genocide: Critical 
Concepts in Historical Studies, Volume 2, (London: Routledge, 2010). 


°8 Mark Levene, "Empires, Native Peoples, and Genocide," in Dirk A. Moses and Ben Kiernan, eds. 
Empire, Colony, Genocide: Conquest, Occupation, and Subaltern Resistance in World History, (Oxford: 
Berghahn Books, 2008), 188. 


°° Peter Perdue, China Marches West, p. 285. Perdue also uses the term "final solution" with reference to 
the Kangxi emperor's much earlier campaigns against the Jungars, implying that Kangxi was the first to 
have devised a plan to eliminate the Jungars as a people. "The emperor [Kangxi], however, was highly 
optimistic, and for the first time publicly announced his goal of a 'final solution': 'We must now consider 
how to pull up the roots entirely [giong gi genzhu], wipe out the remaining followers, and clean up 
everything permanently with one blow [yiju yongqing]."" Perdue, China Marches West, 155. Both times 
that Perdue uses the term final solution he places the term in quotation marks, thereby making clear that he 
is drawing an analogy with the Nazi's "final solution" of World War II rather than discussing a more 
general final solution to the Qing's vexed security problems on the northwest frontier. 


Perdue was not, however, the first historian writing in English to conceive of the Qing's wars against the 
Jungars as a final solution to the problem of security against nomadic raiders. For example, Warren Cohen 
used the term twice in this regard five years before China Marches West was published (although not in 
quotations). For example, in reference to Song dynasty policy toward the Khitan, Cohen wrote: "Accepting 
the fact of Khitan military superiority--but certainly not cultural superiority--and bribing them to leave 
China alone would cost a fraction of what it would cost to send his troops into the field. There were other 
officials, of course, who were appalled at the humiliation of paying tribute to barbarians. These and 
perhaps others warned of the unpredictability of barbarians and called for a war to annhilate the Khitan, a 
final solution." (p 110). Cohen also used the term in reference to Qing policy toward the Jungars later in 
the book, writing: "Finally, in the late 1750s, after years of horrific fighting and misery endured by both 
sides, the Qing suceeded in conquering the Zunghars. Seeking a final solution to the threat, Qing forces 
massacred the remnants of the troops they defeated." (p. 222). Warren Cohen, East Asia at the Center: 
Four Thousand Years of Engagement With the World, (New York: Columbia Univeristy Press, 2000). 
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comparison to Nazi Germany's "final solution" has been widely cited by other historians. 
For example, Odd Ame Westad's recent survey of China's place in world history states: 
"In the 1750s Qianlong unleashed what he called "the final solution" to the Zunghar 
problem. After having defeated Zungharia [sic] in battle, he ordered his army to kill all 
of the Zunghar elite whom they could lay their hands on, causing what has been called 


"°° John Keay, in a recent survey history 


the eighteenth-century genocide par excellence. 
of China wrote: "'Exterminate' was the constant Qing refrain, at first in respect of the 
Zunghar leaders, then of the entire people when in the 1750s the Qianlong emperor 
sought what one authority does not hesitate to call 'the final solution."®' Robert Marks has 
stated that "the Qianlong emperor succeeded not just in defeating Zungharia [sic] but in 
achieving his final solution' to the problem of steppe-based attacks on China."** And 
James Millward, a specialist on the Qing northwestern frontier, has written in a survey 
history of the region: "Perdue calls the episode a deliberate ethnic genocide 
unprecedented in Qing practice, a 'final solution’ to China's northwest frontier 
problems."** 

The issue of whether Qing massacres against the Jungars constituted a case of 
"ethnic genocide" depends on how one defines the term. There is no scholarly consensus 


on what types of violence constitute genocide. Many scholars stress the unique 


modernity of genocide, arguing that the bureaucratic apparatus of the modern nation-state 


°° Odd Arne Westad, Restless Empire: China and the World Since 1750, (New York: Basic Books, 2012), 
10. 


*! John Keay, China: A History, (New York: Basic Book, 2009), 441. 
*° Robert Marks, China: Its Environment and History, (Lanham: Rowman and Littlefield, 2012), 192. 


°° James Millward, Eurasian Crossroads: A History of Xinjiang, (New York: Columbia University Press, 
2007), 95. 
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was necessary to organize the violence characteristic of genocide;° * others, however, 
argue that genocide is a useful concept for understanding large-scale state-sponsored 
violence in the pre-modern period.*° This dissertation does not address the question of 
whether Qing massacres against the Jungars constituted "genocide" or whether such 
massacres merit comparison with the Holocaust. Rather, this dissertation argues that 
these simplistic "narratives of violence" have little analytical utility for understanding the 
collapse of the Jungar confederation and the dispersal of the Jungar people across Central 
Eurasia as refugees. In place of these "narratives of violence" that have dominated 
historical writing on the demise of the Jungars, this dissertation presents a more 
complicated and nuanced account that highlights the historical role that Jungar refugees 


played in the decades following the Jungar state's demise. 


THE NEW QING HISTORY 

This dissertation's research on Jungar refugees contributes to broader debates in 
the field of Qing history. Paul Cohen’s landmark book, Discovering History in China, 
advocated a more “China-centered” approach to Western scholarship dealing with 
nineteenth and twentieth century Chinese history (Cohen 1984). He criticized approaches 


that implied that meaningful historical change in China occurred only under the impetus 


** For example, see: Omer Bartov, Mirrors of Destruction: War, Genocide and Modern Identity. (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 2002); Zygmunt Bauman, Modernity and the Holocaust. (Ithaca: Cornell 
University Press, 2000); Jacques Semelin, Michael Dwyer and Stanley Hoffman, eds. Purify and Destroy: 
The Political Uses of Massacre and Genocide. (New York: Columbia University Press, 2007). 


*> Robert Gellately and Ben Kiernan, eds. The Specter of Genocide: Mass Murder in Historical 
Perspective, (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2003.); Adam Jones, Genocide: A Comprehensive 
Introduction, (London and New York: Routledge, 2006.); Ben Kiernan, Blood and Soil: A World History 
of Genocide and Extermination from Sparta to Darfur, (New Haven: Yale University Press, 2007.); Dirk A. 
Moses and Ben Kiernan, eds. Empire, Colony, Genocide: Conquest, Occupation, and Subaltern 
Resistance in World History, (Oxford: Berghahn Books, 2008). 
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of Western encroachment into China in the nineteenth century.*° Since 1990, scholars 
have once again questioned assumptions about China’s history, specifically the Qing 
period. Building upon Cohen’s “China-centered” approach, they have developed a 
“Qing-centered,” or “Manchu-centered” perspective, emphasizing the Manchus’ key role 
in the making of the multiethnic Qing state. This new paradigm in Qing studies — known 
as the “New Qing History” — has recognized that the Qing was an empire that ruled not 


only over the Chinese, but many other ethnic groups as well.*” 


The New Qing History’s 
emphasis on the multiethnic nature of the empire has fueled a subfield in Qing studies 
that focuses on the Qing’s peripheral frontier regions, the areas where most of the non- 
Chinese ethnic groups lived.** This dissertation's research on Jungar refugees adds to 
this growing literature on the Qing frontier. 

This dissertation also indirectly addresses another central concern of the New 
Qing History: the extent to which the Manchus assimilated to Chinese culture during the 


eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Scholars such as Edward Rhodes, Mark Elliott, 


Pamela Crossley, and Evelyn Rawski have countered the received wisdom that the 


°° Paul Cohen, Discovering History in China: American Historical Writing on the Recent Chinese Past, 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1984). 


*7 James A. Millward, Ruth W. Dunnell, Mark C. Elliott, and Philippe Foret, ed., New Qing Imperial 
History: The Making of Inner Asian Empire at Qing Chengde, (New York and London: RoutledgeCurzon, 
2004.); Mark C Elliott, The Manchu Way: The Eight Banners and Ethnic Identity in Late Imperial China, 
(Stanford: Stanford University Press, 2001.); Pamela Kyle Crossley, A Translucent Mirror: History and 
Identity in Qing Imperial Ideology, (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1999.); Evelyn S. Rawski, 
The Last Emperors: A Social History of Qing Imperial Institutions. Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 2001. Evelyn Rawski, “Re-envisioning the Qing: The Significance of the Qing Period in Chinese 
History.” Journal of Asian Studies, Vol. 55, No. 4 (1996), 829-50. 


°8 James A. Millward, Beyond the Pass; Emma Jinhua Teng Taiwan’s Imagined Geography: Chinese 
Colonial Travel Writing and Pictures, 1683-1895, (Cambridge: Harvard University Asia Center, 2006.); 
L.J. Newby, The Empire and the Khanate: A Political History of Qing Relations with Khogand, 1760-1860. 
(Leiden: Brill Academic Publishers, 2005.); John Shepherd, Statecraft and Political Economy on the 
Taiwan Frontier, 1600-1800, (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1993.) C. Patterson Giersch, Asian 
Borderlands: The Transformation of Qing China’s Yunnan Frontier, (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
2006.) 
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Manchus were sinified by the end of the Qing dynasty, pointing to the institution of the 
Eight Banners, distinctive Manchu dress, segregated living arrangements in cities, and the 
aggressively anti-Manchu tenor of the 1911 revolution as evidence of a continued 
distinctive Manchu identity.” ” Less well understood, however, is what became of the 
Manchu language in the eighteenth century. Mark Elliott, in his book The Manchu Way 
demonstrated the importance of Manchu language sources for researching Manchu 
identity and the institution of the Eight Banners in the eighteenth century.*° This 
dissertation builds on that work by demonstrating the necessity of Manchu language 
sources for researching the history of the Qing's northwest borderlands in the eighteenth 
century. An earlier generation of scholars, not having access to the Manchu archival 
record, made little use of Manchu sources in their work on the Qing frontier.*! Recent 
works have demonstrated the importance of Manchu sources for researching the frontier 
in general and the Qing's northwest borderlands in particular, but this dissertation is the 


first monograph-length work on the Qing's northwest frontier to be based largely on the 


» Fora critique of the "sinicization" thesis, see: Evelyn Rawski, “Re-envisioning the Qing: The 
Significance of the Qing Period in Chinese History.” Journal of Asian Studies, Vol. 55, No. 4 (1996), 829- 
50. A defense of the sinicization thesis can be found in Ping-ti Ho, "In Defense of Sinicization: A Rebuttal 
of Evelyn Rawski's Reenvisioning the Qing," Journal of Asian Studies, Vol 57, No. 1 (1998), 123-155. 


“° Elliott, The Manchu Way. Perhaps the first western scholar to recognize the importance of Manchu 
language materials for the study of Qing history was Beatrice Bartlett. See Beatrice Bartlett, "Books of 
Revelations: The Importance of the Manchu Language Archival Record Books for Research on Ch'ing 
History," Late Imperial China 6.2 (December 1985). The best recent overview of available Manchu 
language documents is Mark C. Elliott, "The Manchu-Language Archives of the Qing Dynasty and the 
Origins of the Palace Memorial System," Late Imperial China 22.1 (June 2001). Although they do not 
themselves use Manchu sources in their own work, Pamela Crossley and Evelyn Rawski have also drawn 
attention to the importance of Manchu sources for conducting research on the Qing. See Pamela Crossley 
and Evelyn Rawski, "A Profile of the Manchu Language in Ch'ing History," Harvard Journal of Asiatic 
Studies, 53.1 (June 1993). 


*' For example, see: James Millward, Beyond the Pass, Peter Perdue, China Marches West. Laura Newby, 
in her study of Qing relations with Qoqand makes very limited use of the Manchu palace memorials that 
form the basis of this dissertation, but does not show evidence of having explored these sources in depth. 
L.J. Newby, The Empire and the Khanate. 
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Manchu archival record.”” As one of the first scholars to conduct research in eighteenth- 
century Manchu archival documents, I will contribute to Qing historians’ understanding 
of what happened to the Manchu language in the last four decades of the eighteenth 


century. 


THE JUNGAR LANDS AND "XINJIANG" 

After the disintegration of the Jungar confederation in the late 1750s, the Jungars' 
two principle enemies--the Kazakhs in the west and the Qing in the east--divided the 
Jungars' former pastures between them. The primary geographic focus of this 
dissertation is the frontier that divided the Qing-ruled Jungar lands from the Kazakh- 
occupied Jungar lands. This frontier between Qing and Kazakh territory ran north from 
Ili through Tarbagatai all the way to the Irtysh river in the Lake Jaisang basin. This 
frontier line, known in Qing sources as the "Kazakh frontier" [hasak jecen], was marked 
by a line of widely-spaced Qing sentry outposts called karun. The karun line marked the 
de facto border between Qing and Kazakh territory, but this was not an impermeable 
boundary that restricted the movement of people between the Kazakh and Qing realms. 
Jungar refugees migrated freely moved back and forth across this line, moving between 
the Jungar refugee communities in the Kazakh and Jungar lands. Although this karun 
line corresponded closely to what would become the Sino-Soviet border in the second 


half of the twentieth century, in the mid-eighteenth century, this was a porous borderland 


” For examples of recent work on the Qing frontier that makes extensive use of Manchu sources, see: 
Jonathan Schlesinger, The Qing Invention of Nature: Environment and Identity in Northeast China and 
Mongolia, 1750-1850. PhD Dissertation, Harvard University, 2012; Lorretta Eumie Kim, Marginal 
Constituencies: Qing Borderland Policies and Vernacular Histories of Five Tribes on the Sino-Russian 
Frontier, PhD Dissertation, Harvard University, 2009. Matthew Mosca, From Frontier Policy to Foreign 
Policy: The Question of India and the Transformation of Geopolitics in Qing China, (Stanford: Stanford 
University Press, 2013). Onuma Takahiro and Noda Jin, A Collection of Documents from the Kazakh 
Sultans to the Qing Dynasty. TIAS Central Eurasian Research Series, Special Issue 1, 2010. 
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region across which people moved with few restrictions. 

The Jungars' former territory encompassed lands that today are part of five nation 
states: Russia, Kazakhstan, Kyrgyzstan, Mongolia and the PRC. In order to avoid 
projecting present day boundaries backwards into the past, this dissertation refers to the 
Jungars' former homeland on both sides of the Qing-Kazakh frontier as the Jungar lands, 
a term that is also used in Qing sources (jun gar i ba or sometimes ilet i ba). This 
dissertation avoids using the modern place name xinjiang to refer to any part of the 
Jungar lands.** The Qing-occupied Jungar lands included much of what would become 
Xinjiang Province in the late Qing (and the Xinjiang Uyghur Autonomous Region in the 
PRC) but this term in an anachronism when used as a specific geographic referent for the 
period 1759-1772. Until the late eighteenth century, the Chinese place name xinjiang, 


wow 


variously translated as "new territory," "new frontier" or "new dominion," was a general 
term for any Qing frontier region that had been recently brought under imperial control.” 
While the term appears as a referent for the Qing-occupied Jungar lands in Chinese 


sources in the 1760s, it was not until close the turn of the nineteenth century that xinjiang 


lost its earlier general meaning of "new frontier" and came to refer specifically to the 


* As Stephen Aron has written of the frontier regions at the confluence of the Ohio, Missouri and 
Mississippi Rivers wrote: “Frontier historians must be extra careful when reading present boundaries 
backwards lest they write out the sense of possibility that characterized more borderless times. To overlook 
that contestation and shifting and pre-fix borders demolishes hope of recovering the contingency of frontier 
history.” Stephen Aron, “The Meetings of Peoples and Empires at the Confluence of the Missouri, Ohio, 
and Mississippi Rivers,” in Bradley J. Parker and Lars Rodseth, eds. Untaming the Frontier in 
Anthropology, Archaeology, and History, (Tucson: University of Arizona Press, 2005,) 177. 


“ This term has been widely used by historians of the Qing's northwest frontier, including Perdue, China 
Marches West; Millward, Beyond the Pass; and Newby, The Empire and the Khanate. 


* According to Hanyu Da Cidian, the word xinjiang means “newly opened territory” [Ft REMI 3SE AE]. 
The earliest appearance of this word is from a Song dynasty source; the most recent use (as a word, not as a 
place name) is in Wei Yuan’s Shengwuji. 
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Qing northwest.*® Moreover, one searches the Manchu archival record in vain for an 
equivalent of the Chinese term xinjiang during the first decade after the fall of the Jungar 


confederation. 


SUMMARY OF CHAPTERS 

This dissertation is divided into six chapters. Chapter One, entitled "The Jungar 
Diaspora," discusses the fall of the Jungar confederation and the dispersal of the Jungar 
people across Central Eurasia as refugees. The chapter makes two main arguments. First 
the chapter argues that any consideration of violence surrounding the fall of the Jungars 
must take into account not only Qing massacres, but also Kazakh slave raids against the 


Jungars the people. Second, the chapter, argues that from 1759 to 1761, the Qing's policy 


“© The first mention of the term xinjiang in the Qing Veritable Records is from the Yongzheng period. The 
very first mention of xinjiang is in reference to the Miao frontier. See YZSL, 96: 292a, YZ 08/07/yiyou (31 
August 1730). There are a total of seven documents in the Veritable Records mentioning xinjiang for the 
Yongzheng period. Before the Qing conquest of the northwest, xinjiang was usually used to denote an ill- 
defined frontier region in the Miao territories. For example, a document from 1732 discusses the 
administrative reorganization of a part of the Miao frontier. The goal in carrying out this reorganization 
was to place the “new frontier” (xinjiang) under the administrative jurisdiction of several prefectures within 
the “inner territories” (neidi). It also discussed the considerable size of this “new frontier” (xinjiang), 
noting it stretched from Guangdong province in the south all the way to Hubei in the north. QLSL, 552b- 
553b, YZ 10/04/xinmao (28 April 1732). For the most part, the word xinjiang seems to have been used 
with reference to the Miao frontier until the middle of the 18" century, but there are exceptions. For 
example, a document from 1732 talks about a xinjiang in Yunnan province, which included parts of 
Dongchuan and Pu’er prefectures. QLSL, 5796, YZ 10/05/gengzi (6 July 1732). Thus, during the latter 
half of the Yongzheng period, and with increasing frequency during the first two decades of the Qianlong 
reign, the word xinjiang was generally used to denote land that had been brought under Qing administrative 
control, particularly the Qing’s expanding “internal frontiers” in the Miao territories. In fact, the first 
document in the Veritable Records that uses the term xinjiang to refer to the northwest frontier is from 
February 1757. QLSL, 530: 680a-681a, QL 22/01/gengzi (25 February 1757). 


Xinjiang was still used to refer to other frontier regions of the Qing empire besides the northwest after 1761. 
For example, a document from August 1779 discusses the Jinchuan xinjiang. The author of this document 
goes on to refer to the Jinchuan frontier as merely “xinjiang” two more times. QLSL, 1086: 593b-594a, 

QL 44/7/bingshen (25 August 1779). Another document from 1778 discusses the illegal possession of land 
on the Jinchuan frontier. What is most interesting about this document is that it states that, in punishing the 
offender, the precedent from Xiyu xinjiang should be followed. The memorialist apparently needed to 
clarify which xinjiang he was talking about by referring to the frontier on the northwest as “the new frontier 
of the Western Regions.” QLSL, 1057: 126b-127a, QL 43/5/gengchen, (15 June 1778). 
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toward Jungar refugees underwent a major shift: instead of indiscriminately slaughtering 
Jungars--including women and children--the Qing began to protect and settle Jungar 
refugees who fled from captivity in the Kazakh lands and submitted to the Qing emperor. 
The policy was eventually extended to Jungar refugees who had fled further afield, 
including to Kokand, Ladakh and Afghanistan. 

Chapter Two, "To Transform a Wolf's Heart," discusses the range of policies that 
the Qing pursued toward recently submitted Jungar refugees in order to transform them 
into loyal Qing subjects. The chapter argues that these policies were motivated largely 
by security concerns: the Qing never fully trusted Jungar refugees, and managed them in 
ways that would prevent the possibility of a Jungar uprising against Qing rule. Among 
the policies that the chapter considers are: the administrative procedures Qing officials 
used to process newly arrived Oirat refugees, the institutional mechanisms used to control 
Oirat refugees, the Qing’s attempt to eradicate the aristocratic hierarchy of Oirat society 
and replace it with a social organization under direct Qing control, and a range of social 
welfare policies the Qing pursued to help Oirat refugees build a more prosperous life 
under Qing rule. 

Chapter Three, "Spies and Scouts," considers the important role that Jungar 
refugees with hybrid identities played as intermediaries between the Qing and the 
Kazakhs. The chapter demonstrates how Jungar refugees with hybrid Oirat-Kazakh 
ethnicities served the Qing as fonts of information on the geography and politics of 
Central Eurasia, as map-makers and as translators between the Qing and the Kazakhs. 
The second half of the chapter provides an in depth case study of a Jungar spy living 


amongst the Kazakhs who fed the Qing with useful intelligence on the activities of the 


pa 


Kazakhs. This spy's activities provide a concrete illustration of many of the themes 
discussed in the chapter: the fluidity of Oirat-Kazakh ethnicity; the role of bilingual 
Oirats as translators, the importance of Oirats to Qing officials as sources of information 
and intelligence on the Kazakhs; and the conflicting loyalties of Jungar refugees with 
hybrid identities. 

Chapter Four, "Colonization," reconceptualizes the colonization of the Jungar lands 
as a two way contest for supremacy between the Qing empire and the Kazakhs. After 
the disintegration of the Jungar state in the 1750s, the Kazakhs and the Qing moved to fill 
in the resulting power vacuum and divided the Jungars’ former pastures between them. 
Other scholars have described how Qing troops and civilian settlers colonized Jungaria 
after 1758. This chapter argues, however, that there were two vectors to this colonial 
process, not one. As the Qing “marched west,” the Kazakhs moved east and also 
colonized parts of the Jungars‘ former pastures. 

Chapter Five, "The Return of the Jungars," analyzes the Qing court’s initial 
responses to what would become a watershed event in Inner Asian history: the migration 
of the Torghuts from their pastures on the Volga River to the Ili Valley in 1771. This 
chapter argues that the Qing viewed the first rumors it heard about the flight of the 
Torghut with a good deal of suspicion and trepidation, believing that the Torghuts were 
in fact an army of Jungar refugees intent on attacking Qing forces and reconquering the 
former Jungar pastures. The chapter reveals that the Qing court was still paranoid over 
the possibility that Jungar refugees could foment unrest in the Qing's new imperial 
territories in the former Jungar lands. The Russians and the Kazakhs spread a litany of 


false rumors that convinced Qing officials that the Torghuts were accompanied by 
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fugitive Jungar aristocrats, such as Sereng, Loojangjab and Hasak Sira, Ombu, Goljothai 
and Lobsang Sinu's son, were headed toward the Qing frontier with the intention of 
reconquering Qing-occupied Jungaria. The Qing only fully discounted these rumors after 
the Torghut peacefully submitted to Qing authorities several months later. | Previous 
historians have conceived of this event as the "Return of the Torghuts," but the Qing 
Court, at least initially, believed this event to be the "Return of the Jungars." 

Chapter Six, "Nomads Into Farmers," discusses Qing policy toward the Torghut 
(and the Jungar refugees who accompanied them) during their first two years under Qing 
rule, 1771-1773. The chapter argues that even after the Torghuts' peaceful submission to 
the Qing, security concerns and paranoia over an Oirat rebellion continued drive Qing 
policy toward the Torghut. The Torghuts, while living under Russian rule on the steppes 
of the Volga River, were accustomed to a nomadic lifestyle. The Qing undertook an ill- 
fated project to settle these nomads on fixed plots of land and turn them into farmers. 
This massive experiment in social engineering had two goals. First, the Qing hoped to 
make the Torghuts economically self- sufficient, able to feed themselves without free 
handouts of grain. Second, the Qing hoped to vitiate the “manly vigor” of these capable 
horse-mounted warriors to ensure they would not rebel against Qing rule. The Qing 
attempts to turn these nomads into farmers was a huge failure: the Torghuts ate the seed 
grain that was supposed to be carefully conserved for the spring planting, and deserted 
their farms to roam with their animals. The resulting crop failure forced many of the 
Torghuts to fish in lakes and streams and sell their wives and daughters in order to 
survive. Hunger and smallpox were rampant among the Torghuts, and the Qing court 


wotried obsessively that they would rebel against Qing rule. Rumors circulated that the 
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Torghuts wished to return to their former home on the Volga River, which they had 
abandoned only several years before. Eventually, fear of a rebellion forced the Qing had 


to back off of its attempt to turn the Torghuts into farmers. 
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Chapter One 


The Jungar Diaspora 


INTRODUCTION 

The introduction to this dissertation argued that "narratives of violence" have 
dominated the historiography on the collapse of the Jungar confederation. Previous 
histories of the Qing conquest of Jungaria have highlighted the massacres that the Qing 
perpetrated against the Jungars, with several authors even saying these massacres were 
tantamount to “genocide." Such "narratives of violence" are not wholly untrue--the Qing 
did undertake a sanguinary campaign of violence against some segments of the Jungar 
population, killing thousands of Jungar refugees in the process, including women and 
children. Not all Jungars, however, perished at the hands of Qing soldiers. Moving 
beyond narratives that view the Jungar collapse solely through the lens of Qing violence, 
this chapter charts the dispersal of the Jungar people as refugees across Central Eurasia 
and their eventual return to Jungaria to live under Qing rule. 

The chapter makes two principle arguments. First, it argues that any 
consideration of Qing massacres against the Jungars must take into account that, 
beginning in 1759, the Qing massacre policy underwent a volte-face: the Qing gradually 
ended its massacre policy, first toward Jungar refugees who submitted to Qing officials 
after running away from a life of slavery among the Kazakhs, and then towards other 
groups of Jungar refugees, including refugees hiding in the mountain fastness of the 


Tianshan. 


rae 


Second, this chapter argues that previous historians' singular focus on Qing 
massacres against the Jungars ignores the role that the Kazakhs played in the destruction 
of the Jungar empire. Any understanding of what happened to the Jungars must also take 
into account the legacy of a century of violent warfare between the Jungars and Kazakhs. 
Kazakh slaving raids against the Jungars began in the late 1740s and coincided with the 
onset of the Jungar civil war. These Kazakh raids were not merely a reaction to the Qing 
army’s invasion of the Jungar lands, but were the product of a much older history. 
Beginning in the late sixteenth century, the Jungars and the Kazakhs fought a century- 
long series of violent wars; as late as 1742, three years before Galdan Cering’s death and 
the beginning of the Jungar civil war, the Jungars raided the Kazakhs’ pastures. Russian 
language scholarship has analyzed these wars in great detail, using both eighteenth- 
century Russian archival documents and Kazakh folktales recorded years later by Russian 
ethnographers. None of this scholarship, however, links the long history of Jungar- 
Kazakh violence to the Kazakh slave raids during the Jungar civil war. This chapter 
places the disintegration of the Jungar confederation into the broader Eurasian context of 
a century of Jungar-Kazakh violence. The violent raids that the Kazakhs unleashed upon 
the Oirats as the Jungar state collapsed were the historical legacy of longstanding wars 
and violence between the Jungars and the Kazakhs. 

The chapter begins with a brief consideration of the Qing military's massacre 
campaigns against the mahacin--the term that the Qing used to refer to Jungar refugees-- 
before turning to a discussion of the violence accompanying the Jungar-Kazakh wars. 
The chapter then traces the Qing's gradual relaxation of its Jungar massacre policy, first 


toward Jungar refugees who submitted to Qing officials after fleeing the Kazakh lands, 
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and then towards other groups of Jungar refugees, including those hiding in the mountain 
fastness of the Tianshan. Finally, the chapter discusses the implications that the Qing's 


new policy toward the Kazakhs' runaway Jungar slaves had upon Qing-Kazakh relations. 


MASSACRING THE MAHACIN 

The downfall of the Jungar empire was precipitated by the death of the Jungar 
leader Galdan Cering in 1745. His death brought about a civil war that saw rival Jungar 
aristocrats fight for control of the empire. Galdan Cering’s young son Tsewang Dorji 
Namjal became leader of the Jungars in 1746, but when he showed himself to be an 
incapable ruler, his brother Lama Darja deposed him in 1750. Lama Darja proved to be 
equally inept and he too was soon replaced. In 1752, two Jungar aristocrats, named 
Dawaci and Amursana, combined their strength, killed Lama Darja, and took the reins of 
power. Dawaci and Amursana had agreed to rule jointly, but Dawaci seized power for 
himself. Fighting broke out between Dawaci and Amursana’s followers in 1754 and 
Jungaria descended into civil war. Chased by Dawaci and his men, Amursana asked the 
Qing empire’s Qianlong emperor to intervene in the conflict. Amursana’s submission 
presented Qianlong with an opportunity to crush his Jungar rivals once and for all. In 
1755, Qianlong decided to intervene in the Jungar civil war on Amursana’s behalf. He 
sent a large army into Jungaria to capture Dawaci, placing Amursana second in 
command. Jungar resistance crumbled quickly. Amursana’s nemesis Dawaci was taken 
prisoner and placed under house arrest in Beijing. Leaving behind a small garrison force 
of five-hundred Qing soldiers in Jungaria, Qianlong withdrew his army and declared 


victory. 
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Qianlong’s strategy was to rule Jungaria indirectly through proxies personally 
loyal to him. The Qing planned to install four different khans to rule over the Jungars, 
each with equal power and all subordinate to the emperor. It was a divide-and-rule 
strategy designed to prevent the emergence of a strong leader who could reunite the 
Jungar people and challenge Qing hegemony in Jungaria. In reward for his help in 
overthrowing Dawaci, the Qing court installed Amursana as one of these four khans. 

But Amursana was unwilling to be a mere vassal of the Qing emperor. He had a grander 
ambition: to be the sole ruler of a reconstituted Jungar empire. Amursana began to 
openly defy the Qing court’s orders, and by late 1755, he had marshaled an army of 
followers to resist Qing rule. Most of the other Jungar leaders soon joined Amursana’s 
cause. Qianlong ordered the commander of the Qing’s small garrison force in Jungaria, 
named Bandi, to arrest Amursana, but it was too late. Surrounded by Amursana’s men 
and hopelessly outnumbered, Bandi committed suicide and the Qing garrison was 
slaughtered to the last man. The Jungar people would pay a very dear price for 
Amursana’s disloyalty. In 1756, Qianlong once again sent a large army into Jungaria, but 
the army’s mission this time went well beyond arresting Amursana and punishing his 
closest associates. Enraged at Amursana’s betrayal, Qianlong decided to collectively 
punish the Jungars as a people. Qianlong ordered his generals to undertake a campaign 
of violence against any Jungars who joined Amursana in rebellion, including women and 
children. 

By mid-1757, the Jungars were a shattered people. Pressured by the Qing army’s 
relentless pursuit, Amursana fled toward Russia in an unsuccessful attempt to secure 


Russian help against the Qing; he died of smallpox outside the Russian fortress of 
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Semipalatinsk in 1757. With Amursana dead and Jungar military men scattered into 
guerilla bands, the Jungars were no longer able to muster organized resistance to Qing 
military power. This did not mean, however, that the Qing military campaigns against 
the Jungars were over. From 1757 until 1761, Qing troops undertook a ruthless campaign 
to track down and kill Jungars who had fled their homeland for refuge in alpine pastures 
high in the mountains of Jungaria. Some of these Jungars refugees survived on small 
livestock herds while those without animals supported themselves by hunting wild game. 
Others engaged in banditry. The Qing referred to all of these Jungar refugees as 
mahacin.*' The term mahacin was derived from the Mongolian word for meat, meaning 
something akin to “the meat eaters.” This appellation was likely applied to Jungar 
refugees because, wracked by starvation, they resorted to eating the flesh of other 
Jungars. These refugees' were also ravaged by the smallpox virus, exacerbating their 
predicament. For example, two cousins, named Barang and Oros were separated form 
their families during an outbreak of smallpox during the Jungar civil war. They reported 
their experience this way: “In the year of the Tiger, our pastures encountered an outbreak 
of smallpox. Because everyone was killing and raiding each other, we hid from calamity 


9948 


and war and scattered in every direction.” The two cousins fled south across the Muzart 


pass, and eventually were enslaved to Qing soldiers. It was only years later that they 


“’ The origin of the word mahacin is obscure, but appears in the historical record as early as QL 22. Jao 
Hui used the word mahacin to refer to Oirats who fled together with Amursana into the mountains, 
supporting themselves hunting wild game. “It is impossible to know for sure whether there are Mahacin 
bandits hiding in remote areas of the Barluk mountains (near Tarbagatai)...Recently, we exterminated 
several of the pastures of Amursana’s followers. However, we cannot be certain whether he [Amursana] 
escaped with some people and then entered into these remote regions, surviving by hunting wild animals 
and hiding [from us]. I have given Ailungga two hundred troops and ordered him to search for and 
massacre Mahacin bandits hiding in lands around Barluk.” Jao Hii, QL 22-06-18. MaLFZZ 1668-011; 
047-0756. 


“8 Suhede, QL26.01.11. MaLFZZ 1863-011; 059-0840. [tasha aniva de. meni nukte i gubci mama ersere 
erin be teisulebufi. geli ishunde wandume tabcilara jakade. dain gashan be jailame son son i fakcaha bihe.] 
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were reunited with their uncle Boholdai, the only other member of their extended family 
known to have survived. 

The Qing extermination campaigns against Jungar mahacin refugees were brutal, 
and Qing commanders boasted in military dispatches to the throne on the number of 
mahacin “bandits” that they slaughtered on a given campaign. Rewards and honors were 
bestowed upon commanders who reported large numbers of massacres; those who carried 
out the massacre policy with insufficient zeal were censored. These massacres were not 
limited to Jungars who raided livestock or attacked Qing troops; women and children 
were also hunted down and killed. Perhaps the most notorious massacre during the war 
occurred in the Qing cantonments of Barkol and Suzhou, when Qing soldiers, acting 
under imperial orders, massacred Jungar soldiers who had already surrendered. An 
imperial edict from 1757 provided detailed procedures for Qing military commanders to 
follow when massacring these surrendered Jungars. The regulations were designed to 
make the slaughter as efficient as possible. To avoid mass panic, the doomed men were 
not at first told that they would be killed--the Qing court was afraid that if the submitted 
Jungars knew of the violent fate that soon awaited them, they might resist. Instead, they 
were told the following lie: “We will move you to the east, and settle you in a place 
where there is grain.” Qing troops were instructed to take the surrendered Jungars 
eastwards, past the city of Barkol, and then “massacre those who are slated for massacre; 
divide up the remaining women and children and bestow them as slaves upon the military 


and civil officials as appropriate.””” Stories of how this edict was put into practice 


” See court letter edict quoted in: Arigiin, QL22.05.01. MaLFZZ 1637-014; 045-1283. The exact Manchu 
phrase was. [gisabume waci acarangge be gisabufi. funcehe hehe juse be uthai acara be tuwame hafan 
cooha de dendeme Sangnakini. | 
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survive in the sources. For example, seven men, named Muwangji, Tegus, Batu Tegus, 
Sain Beilek, Olcun and Boholdai, a woman named Darim, and two young boys named 
Hoton and Yamadai, eight and ten years old respectively, surrendered to Qing troops near 
the military cantonment at Bar Kul. Qing officials handled them in the following way. 


In accordance with the edict, we told Muwangji and the others that we 
send all people who surrender eastwards to live in a place with grain. We 
dispatched soldiers and officials and they set off from Bar Kul on the 
twenty-second day of the month with Muwangji and the other six men. 
[The soldiers] then took them to a place near Kui Su and executed them. 
We divided up the three women and children and gave them away to civil 
and military officials.”° 


A military dispatch discussing an anti-mahacin expedition in the mountains near 
Ili in 1758 shows the exceptional violence of these campaigns. A squadron of Qing 
troops captured an Oirat refugee named Barang. Interrogating him under torture, they 
learned that a large group of his comrades was hiding in the Cihir Hada mountains. They 
forced Barang to serve as a guide and lead them to where his friends and family were 
hiding. 


With Barang guiding us, we arrived at Cihir Hada after two days of travel. 
We observed that the mountains were extremely large, completely 
covered in rocks and also very high and precipitous. There was only one 
pass into and out [of the mountains]. We tied down the military steeds 
since they were not able to go up, and ascended the high mountain on foot 
during the night...[the Mahacin] were on foot and they were not able to 
escape. We annihilated them all. Batai and Balo captured one bandit 
alive; we killed all of the other men, women and children. After 
descending from the mountains, we interrogated the bandits named Barang 
and Temur one by one. We asked them whether there were any other 
mahacin. 


Ibid. [hese be dahame muwangji sede dahame jihe urse gemu dosi guribufi jeku bisire bade tebufi ujimbi 
seme ulhibume alafi. muwangji i jergi ninggun haha be hafan cooha tucibufi gaifi. orin uyun de. bar kul i 
hoton ci jurafi. kui su i Surdeme bade gamafi dayabuha. hehe juse ilan anggala be hafan cooha de dendeme 
Sangnahabi.] 
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They [Barang and Temur] said, “There were not any other mahacin 

bandits in the vicinity of the mountains where we resided. From last year 

until the present, we have not seen any mahacin in Cihir Hada. The snow 

was deep and we were not able to get any wild game at all. Facing death, 

we wanted to steal horses either from the postal relay station or from 

troops that we encountered. Suddenly we ran into you [troops].” 

We asked them under torture, “[You say] that you did not see any mahacin 

near you, but how did you not hear about all the bandits lurking here and 

there? Answer quickly, or we will slice off your flesh until you die.” 

They answered, “We do not know anything at all.” 

One of the bandits died while being tortured. We repeatedly tortured the 

other bandit, but as he did not give any more answers, we put him to 

death.” 
Other reports to the throne recorded similar stories. For example, two Qing military 
commanders, Sangtu and Koimadai, were tasked with massacring any mahacin they 
encountered near the origins of the Manas River. The two officers divided one-hundred 
troops between them, and split up, planning to rendezvous in a few days. On 
QL22.04.23, Sangtu and his men searched through the dense vegetation along the banks 
of the Manas River, but were not able to find any tracks in the mud. The next day, as 
they headed downstream, they met with greater success: at a place called Sira Dala, they 


ran into a band of Jungar refugees, and massacred seventeen women and three men. 


Koimadai’s patrol was less fortunate. While on patrol, they happened upon a camp with 


a Yunggui, QL23.10.02. MaLFZZ 1721-011; 050-1858. [Barang be gajarcilame juwe inenggi yabume. 
cihir hada de isinafi tuwaci. alin umesi amba. gemu wehei sahaha bime umesi haksan den. damu dosire 
tucire emu angga i teile. morin tafaci ojoraki ofi. coohai morin be hiwaitafi dobori yafahalame. den alin 
de tafafi...hulhasa yafagan bime burulame muterakii ofi. gemu gisabuha. batai. balo se emu hilha be 
weihun jafaha. gitwa haha hehe juse be gemu wafi. alin ci wasifi. barang. temur gebungge hilha be emke 
emken i angga acabume geli mahacin hilha bio aki. aici donjihangge bisire aku babe kimcime fonjici 
jaburengge. meni tehe alin i hanci Surdeme umai giwa hacin i mahacin hilha aki. duleke aniya ci ebsi. ere 
cihir hada de sibelefi tehe eretele umai mahacin sebe sabuhaku. nimanggi amba fuhali gurgu baharaki de. 
bucere be baime eici giyamun bisire. eici cooha teisulere oci morin hilhame gaiki seme yabuha gaitai 
suwende teisulebuhe seme jabumbi. ede suwe hanci mahacin se yabure ba sabuhaku bicibe uba tuba 
jailaha burulaha. tomoho hiilha bici. suwe ainu donjiraki. hidun jaburaki oci. yali faitame wambi seme. 
nimebume erun nikebume fonjici. umai donjiha sahangge aki sembi. ede erulehei emu hiilha bucehe emke 
be eitereme eruleci gitwa jabun aku. erebe uthai dayabuha. | 
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ten tents hidden among the trees. As Koimadai’s soldiers approached the encampment, 
twenty Oirats fled into the forest, bringing their muskets with them. The Qing troops 
gave chase, but they were left vulnerable when their horses got stuck in the mud. A 
volley of musket fire rang out from the woods, and three of Koimadai’s men fell dead. 
The next day, Koimadai reunited with Sangtu, and they chased down and killed the 
refugees who had fled into forest. They issued the following report concerning their 
exploits: 

On the twenty-fifth day of the fourth month, we personally led all of our 

troops and officials into the forest where the bandits had fled. The terrain 

was all boggy marshland, densely timbered and thick with reeds. When it 

became impossible for the horses to advance, we took the troops on foot, 

dashed into the rushes, and attacked. We massacred a total of twenty-one 

bandits: ten men, six women, and five young children.” 
The Qing troops tortured a wounded Oirat that they took captive, and learned that four of 
his comrades had escaped the attack. They chased after these four survivors for two 
days, only giving up after rains washed away their tracks. 

From these military dispatches, it is easy to see the cruelty with which the Qing 
carried out its campaigns against the Jungar mahacin refugees. The scenes described 
above, in which Qing soldiers enslaved--and in some cases slaughtered--women and 
children and tortured hapless captives were not isolated incidents; in fact Qing troops 


launched numerous sorties into the mountains with the express purpose of massacring 


Oirats between 1756 and 1761. The goal of these campaigns was not merely to put down 


*° Jao Hii, QL22.05.07. MaLFZZ 1638-009; 045-1499. [duin biyai orin sunja de. meni beyese hafan cooha 
be gemu gaifi. ba i arbun be tuwaci. umesi lebenggi lifaku bime. bujan fisin. ulhii luku. morin dosime 
muteraku ojoro jakade. meni beye hafan cooha be gaifi gemu yafagan i sibe be bireme dosifi. hilhai haha 
juwan. hehe ninggun. ajige juse sunja. uheri orin emu niyalma be gemu gisabume wafi. | 
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Jungar soldiers actively resisting Qing control but rather to massacre a large number of 
Jungars, some of whom were not actively involved in military resistance. 

These anti-mahacin campaigns were not, however, directed towards the entire 
Jungar population. Only those groups who were seen to have thrown in their lot with the 
rebel Amursana were the objects of Qing wrath. For example, most of the Durbet 
people--one of the four constituent "nations" of the Jungar confederation--were spared, as 
their leaders, Cering, Cering Ubasi and Cering Mungke (known in Qing sources as "the 
three Cerings") submitted to the Qing with 17,000 followers in 1753, and stayed loyal to 
the Qing during Amursana's rebellion. Although the Qing moved the submitted Durbets 
closer to China proper during the Amursana uprising, they were never a target of Qing 
massacres, and were eventually resettled permanently in the Altai (near Ulan Gum) in 
1758. Other large groups of Jungars, such as the Dasidawa people, also stayed loyal to 
the Qing during the Amursana rebellion and were likewise spared.” 

As the Jungar confederation imploded, however, the Jungar people did not suffer 
only at the hands of Qing soldiers. At the same time that the Qing armies in the east were 
massacring Jungar refugees, the Jungars' enemy in the west, the Kazakhs, were launching 
slaving raids against the Jungar people, taking thousands of men, women and children 
into captivity. No account of the violence surrounding the fall of the Jungar 
confederation is complete without considering the role played by the Kazakhs, the 


"people without sutras." 


°> For a comprehensive account of the submission of the Durbet people, as well as Qing policy toward the 
Durbet from 1753-1758, see: Ochir Oyunjargal, "#ZMEH] PEEIC BIT S RUS PORCH AIC OVC" 
[On the Question of the Durbets' Pastures in the Mid-Qianlong Period], H AE YY FV 4S ft [Bulletin 
of the Japanese Association for Mongolian Studies], vol. 36 (2006), pp 3-16. 
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IN THE LAND OF THE PEOPLE WITHOUT SUTRAS 

In 1759, a Jungar refugee named Lobgiya and five others submitted to Qing 
troops out on patrol after escaping from their Kazakh masters. Three years previously, 
before the final disintegration of the Jungar state, the Kazakhs had raided Lobgiya’s 
pasture on Boro Plain [boro tala] and took him away into slavery. Under interrogation, 
Lobgiya told Qing officials that he could no longer live among the Kazakhs because their 
religious scriptures were different [momun encu] and because he missed his former 
homeland. One evening, after praying to the Buddha, he discussed a plan to flee from the 
Kazakhs with his elderly mother and his brothers. He said, “If I am killed, I wish to die 
in the land of the Yellow Teaching.” After stealing sixteen horses from the Kazakhs, he 
roamed about the mountains north of Tarbagatai with his family, eating some of the 
horses as food, before submitting to Qing troops. In evaluating these refugees, the Qing 
commander, Nusan, said that they should not be compared to the usual “starving 
mahacin,” since they “came seeking the Yellow Teaching along a circuitous route.””* 
Nusan asked the emperor for an edict on whether these devout Jungar refugees 


who fled from the Kazakhs should be settled in Jungaria, or sent to Beijing for 


interrogation. Seeking to avoid friction with the Kazakhs, Qianlong wrote in his 


** Nusan, QL 24.06.03. MaLFZZ 1771-007.1; 053-2265. For details on sending Lobgiya to Beijing see: 
[no memorialist], QL 24.07.24. MaLFZZ 1818-040; 056-2124. Lobgiya was certainly not the only Oirat 
refugee who claimed to flee from the Kazakhs for religious reasons in QL 24. For example, an Oirat 
named Ceger, who the Kazakhs had enslaved three years before, one day said to his cousin Majan, “I think 
that instead of living among the Kazakhs who do not have the [Buddhist] sutras, we should seek out troops 
of the Great Empire, be reunited with our clansmen, and live together in peace.” [be nomun aki hasak de 
bisire anggala. amba gurun i cooha be baime genefi. mukin falga de acafi. entehen jirgame banjiki seme 
gunifi.| Ceger later escaped from the Kazakhs with Majan and another Oirat companion, and wandered for 
six days before encountering a Qing patrol and submitting. Cebdenjab, QL 24.1C06.19. MaLFZZ 1776- 
011; 053-3392. 
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rescript, “If they remain in your territory[in Ili], it will be bad after the Kazakhs learn 
about it. Give them provisions, and then send them to the capital.””° 

Qianlong’s short rescript adumbrated what would come to be a central 
preoccupation of the Qing court in Jungaria: managing the longstanding enmity between 
the Kazakhs and Jungars. This enmity was not a direct outgrowth of the Qing-Jungar 
wars. It had been developing slowly over the course of a century, long before the Qing 
exercised any control over Jungaria. The Kazakh-Jungar wars, which began in the late 
seventeenth century, reached their most violent phase during the early 1720s, when 
Jungar troops under the leadership of Tsewang Rabtan launched a surprise invasion of the 
Kazakh steppe, driving the Kazakhs westward from their pastures and causing great loss 
of life in the process.°° This invasion became known in Kazakh folklore as the Barefoot 
Flight [Ka: agtaban-shubirindi] and has left an indelible imprint on Kazakh national 
consciousness, even today.°’ Memory of these raids has been preserved in the Kazakh 
oral tradition.°* One epic poem recounts the hardships of the Barefoot Flight as follows: 

There was no fodder for the camels; 

There was no break in the frozen pastures; 


There was no water for the thirsty; 
They trudged along the ice in a single line, 


°° [Suweni bade bibuci hasak saha manggi. tusa aki. kunesun bufi. gemun hecen de benju sehe.] Nusan, QL 
24.06.03. MaLFZZ 1771-007.1; 053-2265. 


°° For a short narrative history of the Barefoot Flight, see R.B. Suleimenov and B.A. Moiseev, 3 Hcmopuu 
Kasaxcmana XVIII Bexa: O Buewneu u Buympennet Tlonumuxe Aonaa, [From the History of 18th 
Century Kazakhstan: Concerning the Internal and External Politics of Ablai,] (Alma-Ata: Nayk, 1988,) 21- 
23, 


°” See, for example, the recent movie of the Kazakh-Jungar wars produced in Kazakhstan, Myn Bala ("One- 
Thousand Children," known in English as "Warriors of the Steppe"). This full-length feature film provides 
a dramatized portrayal of the Barefoot Flight. 


* Fora comprehensive study of oral historical traditions of Turkic peoples (including the Kazakhs) see: 


Karl Reichl, Turkic Oral Epic Poetry: Traditions, Forms, Poetic Structure, (New York: Garland 
Publishing, 1992.) 
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across the white snow, over the blue blocks of ice” 


A full accounting the Jungar-Kazakh wars is beyond the scope of this dissertation.” 
However, Qing Manchu sources--not used by Russian scholars who have studied the 
Jungar-Kazakh wars in depth--provide a glimpse of the social dislocation and violence of 
the Kazakh-Jungar wars. The Qing learned of the Jungar-Kazakh wars in the 1720s 
through interrogations of Jungar and Kazakh captives who escaped and then submitted to 
the Qing. The depositions that they gave to Qing officials were recorded in palace 
memorials and sent to the throne.°’ For example, a Kazakh man named Tegus, who was 
captured in a Jungar raid when he was young, gave the following deposition after running 
away from his Jungar masters and submitting to the Qing. 

I, Tegus am subordinate to Ceringjab, of the otok of the Jungar Jaisang 

Gurungge. I am forty-one years old and of Kazakh descent. We all reside 

in the pasture called Jair [near Tarbagatai]. I was raided and then taken 

away from the Kazakh lands by the Jungars when I was three years old. 


My father, mother and brothers are all [still] in the Kazakh lands. After I 
grew up, I was given a woman and herded sheep for Ceringjab.”” 


»’ This epic poem is quoted in: V. A. Moiseev, Jacynzapcxoe Xancmeo u Kazaxu XVII--XVIII ee. [The 
Jungar Khanate and the Kazakhs: 17th and 18th centuries,] (Alma-Ata: Gylym, 1991), 74. 


°° The most comperhensive work on the Jungar-Kazakh wars is: V.A. Moiseev JJocyneapcxoe Xancmeo u 
Kaszaxu. This work is based on a comprehensive overview of the relevant Russian published and archival 
materials. A short overview in English is available in Allen Frank, "The Qazaqs and Russia," in The 
Cambridge History of Inner Asia: The Chinggisid Age, Nicola Di Cosmo, Allen Frank and Peter Golden, 
eds., (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2009.) 


°! The Qing sources only record information on captives who escaped and then submitted to Qing troops; 
these represent only a tiny fraction of the total number of people who were taken captive in the Jungar- 
Kazakh wars. The depositions that have survived, however, are valuable because they are the only extant 
sources that provided direct attestation of this conflict, and they provide an important supplement to the 
Kazakh oral tradition that describes these events. 


° Tsering, QL07-10-02. MaLFZZ 1233-024; 029-2555. [tegus bi jun gar i jaisang gurungge i otok i demci 
ceringjab i harangga niyalma. hasak giranggi. dehi emu se. be gemu jair gebungge emu nukte de tehebi. 
tegus bi hasak i baci ilan se de jun gar de tabcilafi gajibuhangge. mini ama eniye. ahtin deo gemu hasak i 
bade bi. mimbe ambakan oho manggi. minde hehe bufi. ceringjab i honin adulame yabumbihe. | 
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These depositions, in addition to demonstrating the violence of these wars, also make it 
possible to pinpoint the timing of specific raids that are otherwise preserved only in 
Kazakh folk memory. For example, a Kazakh named Bogiimbai stated in his deposition 
that he was taken captive when the Jungars attacked the Kazakhs in 1723, the supposed 
year of the “Barefoot Flight.” Bogtimbai described his travails as follows in a deposition 
to Qing officials after he escaped his Jungar master: "This year I am twenty-three years 
old. Iam of Kazakh descent. When the Jungars attacked the Kazakhs [a man named] 
Kara Dorji took me captive and I resided in Horgos [near Ili]. [Later] I was given as a 
slave to a man named Samkil, and I farmed the land." 

The Kazakh confederation eventually drove the Jungars back in the wake of the 
Barefoot Flight in the late 1720s, but cycles of violence between the Kazakhs and Jungars 
continued until the final disintegration of the Jungar state in 1758. In fact, as late as 
1742, just three years before the death of Galdan Cering and the onset of the Jungar civil 
war, the Jungars launched large-scale raids into Kazakh territory.” As the Jungar 
confederation began to fall apart in the late-1740s and into the 1750s, the Kazakhs raided 
Jungar settlements, taking Jungar captives in the process. This engendered 
counterattacks by the Jungars, often involving massacres. As one representative example 
of the violence that characterized this final round of the Jungar-Kazakh wars, consider a 


report on the atrocities that the Jungar leader Erincin’s men allegedly perpetrated against 


° Ortai, QL04.12.03. MaLFZZ 1219-011; 029-0953. [bi ere aniya orin ilan se. hasak giranggi. jun gar 
meni hasak i baru afara de kara dorji mimbe oljilame gamafi. horgos bade tehe samkil gebungge niyalma 
de aha obume bufi. usin taribuha bihe.| 


* R. B. Suleimenov and V.A. Moiseev, A6ati Xan: Buewnaa u Buympennaa Toaumuxa [Ablai Khan: 
Internal and External Politics,] (Almaty: Jazushi, 2001), 37-46. See also: Moiseev, J[oicynzapcKoe 
Xaucmeo u Kaszaxu, pp. 112-121. Maps of the Jungar raids can be found in: Yuri Bregel, An Historical 
Atlas of Central Asia, (Leiden: Brill, 2003), 58-59. 
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the Kazakhs: “They killed more than thirty of our people and then cut off all of the men’s 
penises. We were endlessly astonished at this and greatly despised [them.] The character 
of these Jungar-Oirats is extremely evil.” 

By the mid-1750s, the Qing certainly knew that Middle Horde Kazakhs under the 
leadership of Ablai had begun to conduct frequent raids against the Jungars. Consider, 
for example, the following quote from a Qing Court Letter edict in 1755: “Presently, all 
of the Jungar lands have been pacified. However, because the Kazakhs had previously 
been at war with the Jungars, they still cross the frontier, and wantonly engage in raiding. 
The Jungar people are not able to live in peace. Now, the Jungar lands and people have 
all become ours. It is absolutely unacceptable for the Kazakhs to continue to wantonly 


engage in raiding and robbery as in previous times.” 


In the wake of the Qing invasion 
of the Jungars' eastern pastures, the Kazakhs occupied territory that the Jungars had 
formerly controlled and took many more Jungar refugees as captives in raids. The 
Jungars' two historical enemies, the Qing and the Kazakhs, divided the Jungar pastures 
between themselves.°’ 

Depositions taken from Jungar refugees who surrendered to the Qing after having 


been taken captive in Kazakh slave raids also point to the social dislocation that these 


raids brought about. A particularly colorful story of the travails of a Jungar refugee 


65 a ie 8 > a ~ . 7 + ae 5 a 

[meni gusin funcere niyalma be wafi haha niyalmai ergen jaka be gemu faitahabi. ede meni urse 
ferguweme wajiraki umesi korsohobi. ere jun gar ilet sei banin umesi ehe.] Bandi, QL20.07.25. MaLFZZ- 
ZHGD Vol 1, Doc 4. 


°° [te jun gar i gubci ba be gemu icihiyame toktobuha. damu hasak. jun gar i baru daci dain ofi. kemuni 
jecen be dosime. balai tabcilame yabume. jun gar i urse bahafi elhe banjiraki bihe. te jun gar i ba na 
niyalma gemu musengge oho. hasak aika kemuni nenehe adali balai tabcilara durire oci. ainaha seme 
ojoraku.| See imperial edict quoted in Bandi, QL20.07.16. MaLFZZ-ZHGD Vol I, Doc 3. 


°7 The topic of the Kazakh colonization of the Jungar lands is discussed in depth in chapter 4 of this 
dissertation. 
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taken in a Kazakh slave raid involves a man named Haragai who surrendered at the Qing 
cantonment in Yarkand with his wife and daughter after traveling there from Ladakh. 
The Qing’s resident Manchu councilor interrogated Haragai, and sent a brief synopsis of 
the interrogation to the emperor in Beijing. Haragai had an interesting life story. After 
being enslaved by the Kazakhs almost twenty years before, he embarked on an odyssey 
across Central Eurasia, passing through Afghanistan, Lahore, and Kashmir, before 
arriving in Ladakh. The Qianlong emperor was intrigued by all the different lands 
Haragai passed through on his way to Yarkand, and ordered him sent to Beijing so that he 
and his closest advisors, the Grand Councilors, could question him personally. 
Haragai’s oral deposition, which provides a detailed account of the life of a Jungar 
refugee taken captive during the Jungar-Kazakh wars is worth quoting in full: 


This year I am twenty-nine years old, from the [Jungar] Dogolot ofok, 
subordinate to Jaisang Basang. When war broke out between the Kazakhs 
and Jungars, my father Sirab, my mother, and four younger brothers were 
all plundered and taken away by the Kazakhs. When I was twelve years 
old, my father Sirab escaped with me from the Kazakhs and we arrived in 
the Kirghiz lands. When I was fifteen years old, after my father died, the 
[Qing] Great Army entered [Altishahr]. Burhan ad-Din and Cungbagasi 
raided [us] and took two of our Oirat boys and two girls to Badakhshan, 
and gave us to Hojomnidzar [as slaves.] At that time, I took the Oirat girl 
Tubsin as my wife. Later, Hojomnidzar heard that my wife and I wanted 
to run way, so I escaped from Badakhshan with my wife and went to 
Kunduz. We followed the ruler of Kunduz, Midzarab Bek, and resided 
there for two years. The land of Kunduz is separated from Badakhshan by 
a distance of four days. It is located to the northwest of Badakhshan. The 
people of Kunduz farm the land for a living. There are many horses but 
few sheep. The ruler of Afghanistan, Ahmed Shah, dispatched his 
subordinate Sabsang Bek to Kunduz to present horses, livestock and grain 


% Finggeri, QL34.05.26. MaLFZZ 2319-033; 085-3609. 


® This edict is quoted in: Jinggeri, QL34.08.03. MaLFZZ 2337-018; 086-2975. Haragai was no doubt 
surprised--and perhaps a little apprehensive--about being asked to appear before the supreme ruler of the 
largest realm on earth. Anticipating this, Qianlong gave explicit instructions to the Qing councillor in 
Yarkand to put Haragai’s mind at ease: Haragai was told that his wife Tubsin and daughter Janat would be 
sent to live in the former Jungar capital of Ili, where several thousand other Jungar refugees were living 
under Qing rule, and he would be reunited with them in Ili after his audience with the emperor. 
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as tribute. Midzarab gave his livestock and my wife and I to Sabsang Bek 
of Afghanistan and he took [us] away. I worked as a servant of Sabsang 
for two years and nine months. Afghanistan is located to the southwest of 
Kunduz and is separated from Kunduz by a distance of twelve days. 

There are many people in Afghanistan. They are boastful in speech and 
fond of plundering and robbery. There are few horses and many sheep, 
and they also farm the land for a living. The land of Lahore is expansive 
and hot, and is located to the southeast of Afghanistan. When 
nomadizing, it is possible to arrive there in fifty days. The people of 
Afghanistan go to Lahore every year to pass the winter. My wife and I 
followed Sabsang [to Lahore]. The next year in the spring, when the 
Afghans were returning [to Afghanistan] my wife and I escaped and 
stayed behind in Lahore. We begged for two months. Next, we went 
from Lahore to Kashmir. The name of the leader of Kashmir is 
Nurtangha. The people there support themselves by farming the land. 
Although they do not have many horses and livestock, the common people 
are well-off. I then settled in Kashmir for over five years, supported by 
the Kashgar Uyghur merchant Niyasbek. Kashmir is located to the 
northeast of Lahore and is separated by a distance of eleven days. When I 
was in Kashmir, I heard from Uyghur merchants that the Sacred Lord had 
pacified all of the lands of the Jungars and Uyghurs, and that we Oirats 
were able to seek peace and happiness. I packed up some provisions and 
went with my wife and daughter toward the northeast for seven days and 
we reached the land of Ladakh. We Ili Oirats are deeply familiar with the 
carefree and peaceful lifestyle of Yarkand. We sought out Yalbu, the ruler 
of Ladakh, who gave me a horse and over ten days worth of grain rations. 
I took my wife Tubsin and daughter Jinat and came here [to Yarkand]. On 
the road, we met the Uyghur merchants Abdurman and several others, and 
went together with them to Yarkand.”° 


” [bi ere aniya orin uyun se. iilet dogolot otok i jaisang basang ni harranga niyalma. jun gar hasak 
ishunde dain dekdere de. mini ama sirab. mini eniye. duin deo. gemu hasak de durifi gamabuha. bi juwan 
juwe se de. mini ama sirab. mimbe gaifi. hasak ci ukcame tucifi burut bade isinaha. mini ama aki oho 
amala. bi tofohon se de. amba cooha dosire de. buranidun cungbagasi burut ci. meni ilet haha jui juwe 
sargan jui juwe be durifi badaksan de gamafi hojomnidzar de buhe. ede iilet sargan jui tubsin be minde 
sargan obume buhe. amala hojomnidzar. meni eigen sargan be ukcaki sere gisun be donjifi. bi sargan be 
gaifi. badaksan ci hindus de ukame genefi. hiindus i dalaha niyalma midzarab bek be dahalame. juwe 
aniya tehe. hiindus i ba badaksan ci sindalabuhangge duin inenggi on bi. badaksan i wargi amargi ergide 
bi. hiindus i urse usin tarime banjimbi. morin komso honin labdu. amala aiaugan i dalaha niyalma 
aihametsa ini fejergi Sabsang bek be takurafi. hiindus de jifi morin ulha jeku i jergi alban gaire de. 
midzarab i bisire ulha. meni eigen sargan be suwaliyame aiaugan i Sabsang bek de bufi gamabuha. bi 
Sabsang ni jakade juwe aniya ninggun biya takirsabuha. aiaugan i ba hindus i wargi julergi ergide be. 
hindus ci sindalabuhangge juwan juwe inenggi on bi. aiaugan i niyalma labdu. gisun bardanggi tabcilara 
durire de amuran. morin komso honin labdu. inu usin tarire banjimbi. jai lahur i ba onco halhun. aiaugan i 
dergi julergi ergide bi. nukteme yabuci susai inenggi isinjici ombi. aiaugan i niyalma aniyadari kahur i 
bade tuweri hetumbume genembi meni eigen sargan Sabsang be dahame genehe bihe. sirame aniya 
niyengniyeri forgon de aiaugan i niyalma amasi jidere de bi sargan be gaifi ukame jailafi. lahur bade 
tutafi. juwe biya giohosome yabuha. tede lahur ci kesimir de genehe. kesimir i dalaha niyalmai gebu 
nurtangha. tubai urse usin tarime banjimbi. morin ulha labdu aki bicibe. fejergi urse banjishun. bi uthai 
kesimir i bade tehe. kasigar i hiidai hoise nivasbek de nikeme sunja aniya funceme tehe. kesimir i ba. lahur 
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This story of Haragai's travels across Central Eurasia provides a detailed glimpse of the 


social dislocations that Kazakh slave raids during the Kazakh-Jungar wars caused. 


FROM BANDIT TO HUMAN BEING 

The submission of Lobgiya in 1759, mentioned above, was the first recorded 
instance of a Jungar refugee fleeing from the Kazakhs in the wake of the Amursana 
rebellion. Soon afterwards, however, increasing numbers of refugees began to appear at 
the Qing frontier after escaping from their Kazakh masters. Unlike Lobgiya, most of 
these Jungars held no pretense of fleeing religious persecution.’’ Rather, they preferred 
life under Qing imperial rule to slavery under the hated Kazakhs. For example, a group 
of Jungar refugees reported, “Instead of being worked to death among the Kazakhs, we 
decided it would be better to submit to the Great Lord.”’* The willingness of these Jungar 
refugees to submit is quite astonishing when one considers that the Qing was at that very 


moment massacring Jungar refugees hiding in the mountains. The Jungars’ animus 


i dergi amargi ergide bi. juwan emu inenggi on. bi kesimir de bisire de hidai hoise ci. amba enduringge 
ejen. jun gar hoise i gubci ba be yooni necihiyeme toktobufi. meni ulet se teisu teisu bahafi jirgame 
sebjeleme baimbi sehebe donjifi. bi mini sargan. sargan jui be gaifi. majige kunesun hiwaitafi. dergi 
banjire be tengkime saha ofi. tubet i dalaha niyalma yalbu de baifi. yalbu minde emu morin. juwan funcere 
ingenggi kunesun i ufu bufi. bi mini sargan tubsin. sargan jui jinat be gaifi. ebsi baime jihe. jugiin de hiidai 
hoise abdurman sebe ucarafi cembe dahalame sasa yerkiyang de isinaha.] [no memorialist], QL35.06.xx. 
MaLFZZ 2379-026.2; 089-1979. 


7! There were nonetheless still a few scattered instances of Oirat refugees who framed their decision to flee 
in terms of religious differences. For example, An Oirat named Daba said, “Instead of living among the 
Kazakhs who do not have the sutras, I [decided] that, even if I might die, I want to escape and then become 
an albatu of the Great Ejen.” [nomun aku hasak de banjire anggala. bucecibe ukame tucifi. amba ejen i 
albatu oki seme.| Agtii, QL25.09.19. MaLFZZ 1844-011; 058-0296. 


” Tmuse hasak de adunggiyame bucere anggala. amba ejen de dahame dosire de isirakii seme toktobufi.| 
Yung Ui, QL25.07.06. MaLFZZ 1832-011; 057-1035. 
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toward the Kazakhs was so great that they preferred becoming subjects to an empire 
whose troops were still massacring their Jungar brethren.” 

At first, Qing policy towards these refugees was guided by one overarching 
principle: avoiding unnecessary conflict between Jungars and Kazakhs. The Kazakhs had 
recently submitted to the Qing court and provided the Qing, in exchange for silk, with 
horses, a necessary commodity that the Qing had trouble procuring on its own. As such, 
the Qing could not afford to offend Kazakhs. Consider, for example, the following 
imperial edict, which provided guidance on managing Jungars who submitted from the 
Kazakhs: 

The Oirat Karcahai was previously raided by the Kazakhs and then taken 

away. Because he could not stand cruel servitude, he came to submit [to 

us]. Although it is appropriate for us to protect him, the Kazakhs have 

now all turned toward civilization. When some of the people they 

previously plundered secretly come here to submit, we should return [the 

Oirats] to them if they follow in pursuit [of their runaway slaves.] If no 

one comes chasing after them, then we can protect them without further 

discussion.” 


This edict--which was later applied to other refugees who submitted’°--nicely captures 


the dilemma that Qing policymakers faced in dealing with these Jungars: on the one 


® For example, in QL25-08, Agiii memorialized about several Oirats who fled from the Kazakhs and were 
sent to Beijing. In the same memorial, he discusses the case of two mahacin, named Moohali and Purpu, 
who were recently caught by Qing troops. He said of these two mahacin: “These are all people who 
scattered helter-skelter during the previous time when we were massacring [Oirats]. As it is impossible to 
pardon them, I immediately put them to death.” [ese gemu onggolo mudan gisabume wara fifakangge. 
guwebuci ojoraku ofi. uthai dayabuhabi.| In other words, the Qing was clearly still murdering Mahacin at 
the same time they were protecting other groups of Oirats. Agiii, QL25.08.03. MaLFZZ 1839-005; 057- 
2536. 


™ This edict, originally handed down on QL24-08-09, was quoted in Yung Ui, QL25.04.06. MaLFZZ 
1817-008; 056-1739. I have been unable to locate a separate copy of the original edict. In this memorial, 
the edict was applied to five Oirats who submitted from the Kazakhs. Since the Kazakhs did not chase 
after them, they were allowed to proceed to Beijing. 


ye Yung Ui, QL25.05.13. MaLFZZ 1822-028; 056-2881. Five Oirats, named Dojin, Tesa, Tas, Baya, and 


Sara, submitted from the Kazakhs. Since these Oirats submitted in good faith and were not being pursued 
by their former Kazakh masters, they were sent to the capital. 
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hand, they genuinely sought to protect Jungar refugees while on the other hand they 
needed to avoid offending the Kazakhs. Returning Jungar refugees only if the Kazakhs 
demanded them back was a pragmatic solution to a sensitive situation. These Jungars 
were all sent to Beijing under military guard, following the route of the postal relay 
stations.’ If there were Kazakh emissaries following the same route to Beijing to 
conduct trade, Qing officials made sure that the Jungars lagged well behind; given the 
mutual distrust that existed between Kazakhs and Jungars, the Qing wanted to avoid any 
fights breaking out.’” 

Until QL 25-09, most of the Oirats escaping from the Kazakhs were sent to 
Beijing. As Qing officials began to realize that these Jungar refugees no longer posed a 
security threat, they began to allow most refugees to stay in or near Jungaria; only former 
Jungar aristocrats--called Taiji or Jaisang--would be sent to Beijing. This change in 
policy was prompted by the following edict: 

The Jungar lands have now been completely extinguished and the Kazakhs 

and Kirghiz have all submitted to us. Oirats who previously went to the 

Kazakh lands were unable to bear the Kazakhs’ cruel treatment and have 

come [here] one after another. I believe that there are more [such people. ] 

We should continue to send to Beijing those who are suspicious or who 

were associated with Taiji and Jaisang. It is not necessary to specially 


dispatch escorts to send unimportant people who have caused no trouble to 
Beijing; this will just wear out the postal relay station horses. [Instead], 


7° These Oirats were generally first settled temporarily either in Pijan or Aksu, depending on which was 
closer. They were later sent to the capital at a convenient time. Suhede, QL25.06.02. MaLFZZ 1828-029; 
057-0341. It seems a very limited number were permitted to remain behind in Ili if their labor could be 
gainfully used. In one example, of nine Oirats who submitted, eight were temporarily settled in Aksu, to 
await being sent to Beijing. One, named Uljei, was permitted to remain in Ili to work as a servant. Agiii, 
QL25.07.20. MaLFZZ 1834-039; 057-1653. Several others were given away as servants to local officials. 
For example, an Oirat named Dahi, his wife, Mendu, and Mendu’s mother escaped from the Kazakhs, 
under whom they had worked as servants since QL 22. After they ran away from the Kazakhs and 
submitted, they were divided up among officials. [no memorialist], QL 25.01.20. MaLFZZ 1806-014; 055- 
2846. Those Oirats who were sent to Beijing were divided up among princes [wang] and officials [ambasa] 
as servants. Fuheng, QL25-11-xx. MaLFZZ 1852-021; 058-1938. 


™ Yung Ui, QL25.04.06. MaLFZZ 1817-008; 056-1739. 
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bring these people to the resident officials in Ili and Urumci. 

Henceforward, Oirats escapees who were associated with Taiji and 

Jaisang, or who are unattached vagrants who raise suspicions should be 

sent to Beijing as usual. Stop sending to Beijing Oirats with women and 

children who are not suspicious. Settle them there [in Ili or Urumci] as 

appropriate. After they are settled in large numbers, then we will be able 

to use their labor either as caretakers for horses and livestock, or as errand- 

runners. ’® 
This edict demonstrates that the Qing no longer saw ordinary Jungars as a security threat. 
The imperial court was, however, still worried that former Jungar leaders holding the title 
of Taiji or Jaisang--or unmarried, unattached men with nothing to lose--might foment 
unrest; this is why these people were sent to Beijing. 

Most interesting, however, is the last line of the above edict, in which Qianlong 
writes, “The Kazakhs are still coming to Urumci to conduct trade. After the Kazakhs 
come, just hide these [refugees] in the mountains. As long as they [the Kazakhs] do not 


see them then that will be the end of the matter!” 


Qianlong, never having been 
anywhere near Jungaria himself, perhaps did not realize the logistical difficulties inherent 
in hiding every Jungar in Urumci whenever the Kazakhs came to trade. In a response to 


this edict, Agii tactfully suggested a more practical solution. Agii agreed that allowing 


these refugees to remain in Ili and Urumci would anger the Kazakhs. As an alternative, 


8 Tte jun gar gubci babe gemu mukiyebuhe. hasak. burut. se gemu dahame dosika. nenehe aniyai hasak i 
bade ukame genehe ilet se. hasak sei adunggiyara de hamiraki. siran siran i ukame jiderengge. ginici 
kemuni bi. erei dorgi yargiyan i kenehunjecuke ba bisire. ainci taiji jaisang de bihe niyalma oci. gemun 
hecen de benjibuci kemuni ombi. aika umai turgun aki oyomburaki niyalma be cohotoi niyalma tucibufi 
gemun hecen de benjibuci umai icihiyaci acara hacin aki bime. giyamun i morin be jobobumbi. erebe ili. 
urumci de tehe ambasa de gaifi. ereci julesi hasak ci ukame jihe ilet sei dorgi. aika taiji jaisang de bihe 
niyalma. aici emteli beye kenehunjecuke hacin bisirengge be an i gemun hecen de benjibuci tulgiyen. aika 
hehe juse bisire umai kenehunjecuke hacin akiingge be gemun hecen de benjibure be nakafi. uthai tubade 
acara be tuwame tebukini. esebe labdu tebufi. kuren banjinaha manggi. aici morin ulha adulabure. aici 
takusara bade baitalara oci. kemuni hisun bahaci ombi.| This edict was quoted in: Antai, QL25.09.10. 
MaLFZZ 1840-058; 057-3109. 


” Turumci i bade hasak i urse kemuni hiidasame jimbi. hasak sa jihe manggi. manggai esebe alin dolo 
jailabufi cende sabuburakii oci. wajiha kai.] \bid. 
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he proposed sending the refugees to Aksu since Kazakh merchants never travelled there 
and would therefore not learn that the Qing was protecting their runaway slaves. After 
two or three years, reasoned Agiti, these Jungars could then be settled in Ili or Urumci, as 
the Kazakhs would by then have forgotten about them. Qianlong acceded to Agiii’s 
proposal, and Jungars refugees (except those who raised suspicions and were thus sent to 
Beijing) were temporarily settled in Aksu.*° 

The policy of temporarily settling refugees in Aksu lasted only a short time; an 
imperial edict issued in QL 25-10 laid out a new framework for settling Jungar refugees, 
a framework that would guide Qing policy for the next decade. This new edict 
commanded that all Oirats refugees should be brought together and settled in Ili, the 
heartland of the former Jungar state and the new administrative center of Qing imperial 
rule in Jungaria. This policy reflected the changing security situation on the ground, as 
both the emperor and Qing imperial officials stationed in Jungaria realized that Jungar 
refugees fleeing from the Kazakhs were no longer a threat to Qing hegemony in Jungaria. 
In his edict, Qianlong made clear that henceforward, these Jungars were to be treated 
humanely so long as they caused no trouble. He asked Qing officials to explain this new 
policy to Jungar refugees as follows: “You have all submitted [to us] and have not 
committed any crime. If you labor diligently, the Great Lord will definitely grant you 
favor.” Qianlong had more detailed instructions for his own officials: 


Our officials are always treating [Jungar refugees] differently, not even 
viewing them as human beings. Even though they are Oirats, they are 


- Agiii, QL25.09.26. MaLFZZ 1845-027; 058-0568. At the end of this memorial, Qianlong endorsed 
Agiii’s proposal; he also said he had issued a separate, and longer, edict. I have been unable to track down 
this separate edict. However, subsequent memorials show that Agii’s proposal was indeed carried out. 
See for example, Agiii, QL25.09.26. MaLFZZ 1845-030; 058-0587. Also see Suhede, QL25.10.08. 
MaLFZZ 1848-034; 058-1109. These memorials document Oirat refugees escaping from the Kazakhs; per 
Agii’s proposal, they were sent to Aksu and settled there. 
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humans too! If they strive earnestly, then with a true heart show them 
mercy; rectify those among them who are evil. Send this [edict] to Suhede 
and Agii. From now on, restrain those Oirats who should undertake 
[hard] labor; show compassion towards those who should be treated 
compassionately.*! 
Over the course of a little more than a year, Jungar refugees had evolved from “bandits” 


who deserved slaughter to real human beings. 


THE END OF THE MAHACIN MASSACRE POLICY 

The Qing’s increasingly lenient policy toward Jungar refugees fleeing from the 
Kazakhs was eventually applied to the mahacin hiding in the mountains. The turning 
point in Qing policy toward the mahacin came in 1761. Qianlong observed in an edict in 
early 1761 that heavy snows had come to Jungaria, and that mahacin hiding in the 
mountains would emerge is search of food. Based on precedent, Qianlong reasoned, it 
would be right for the Qing to dispatch troops to seize these half-starved mahacin. 
However, the emperor decided it was time for a change in Qing policy: 

Managing the mahacin in the present day cannot be compared with 

previous times. Recently, Oirats who fled to the Kazakhs have been 

unable to bear [the Kazakhs’] cruel treatment, and have come to us one 

after another... These [mahacin] are merely hiding out in mountain 

valleys, temporarily wishing to avoid [the Kazakhs]. How are they 

different [from Jungars fleeing from the Kazakhs]? When dealing with 


these [mahacin], it is no longer necessary to completely exterminate them. 
It is good if we protect those who should be protected.” 


*! 'musei ambasa urui esebe iilet seme enculeme tuwame niyalma oburakii. ese udu iilet bicibe. inu niyalma 
kai. ceni dolo unenggi giinin fassame yaburengge bici. yargiyan ginin i gosime tuwara. ehe ningge bici. 
isebume tacibure oci acambi. erebe Suhede. agui sede jasifi. ereci julesi ere jergi tilet sebe takursara de 
jafaci acarangge be jafatame. gosici acarangge be gosime huwekiyebukini.] This edict is quoted in Agii, 
QL25.11.20. MaLFZZ 1856-015; 058-2897. 


*? [te i mahacin be icihiyara de nenehe de duibuleci ojorakii. adarame seci. ere sidende hasak de baime 
genehe ilet se ceni adunggiyara de hamiraku siran siran i ebsi jiderengge...ese manggai alin holo de 
jailame somime taka erse guweki seme. tomoho dabala. cende geli ai encehe bini. esebe icihiyara de hono 
wacihiyame giyarime gisabure be baiburaku. dahabuci acaragge be dahabume bargiyaci sain.| Agii, 
QL26.02.04. MaLFZZ 1867-014; 059-1539. 
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Conceding that Qing troops would “not necessarily be able to completely wipe them out,” 
even if they tried, Qianlong instead advocated a new approach that would settle these 
mahacin with the other Oirat refugees in the Ili valley. He expounded upon this new 
approach at length: "If there are mahacin who come to submit during this time period 
(winter), then take them in and protect them. If they do not come to submit and are 
seized by the Great Army, then they should be killed and not shown mercy. Write down 
what I have just said, post it in various places and let them [the mahacin] understand 
[this edict]...If they do not come to submit, you must be certain to annihilate them--only 
then will things be as they should."*° 

In other words, Qianlong sought (cautiously) to apply the same lenient policy 
toward the mahacin who were hiding out in the mountains as he applied toward Jungars 
who lived among the Kazakhs. In both cases, they would not be harmed if they returned 
to their former pastures in Jungaria peacefully. Qianlong realized that the mahacin 
hiding in the mountains were not plotting resistance to Qing imperial rule, but rather were 
hiding from the Kazakhs. Thus, one of the Jungars‘ former enemies, the Qing, was 
protecting them from another enemy, the Kazakhs. 

These mahacin lived a marginal existence in wild terrain, feeding themselves by 
hunting for game. They lived in constant fear not only of Qing troops, but also of 
Kazakh raids. In the winters, they would retreat deep into the forests, avoiding the main 


roads so that their tracks in the snow would not be visible. They would burn dung to 


83 Tere sidende mahacin sa aika baime jiderengge bici. uthai bargiyafi ujimbi. baime jiderakii. amba cooha 
de jafabuci erse guweburaku wambi. sere jergi gisun i neileme ulhibure bithe arafi. babade latubufi cende 
Sambume ulhibukini...geli baime jideraku oci. urunaki gisabuci teni sain.] Tbid. 
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keep themselves warm in the winter and feed themselves with dried animal jerky. ** 

The isolation and precarious lifestyle of these people is clear from the reports that Qing 
soldiers gave when these mahacin were captured and interrogated by Qing troops. For 
example, one Oirat described the events which forced him to take refuge in the 
mountains. “We heard that people from our otok [tribe] were killed by the Great Army at 
the place called Colotu. We moved away from there, entered the mountains, and hid 
deep in the forest.” These refugees claimed that they did not know hunger because wild 
game was plentiful, particularly in the vicinity of mountain streams, but they had had no 
contact with the outside world since entering the mountains. Possessing only one shabby 
horse to share amongst their band of twenty-seven people, they were unable move over 
great distances. The Qing’s Imperial Viceroy was clearly shocked by their isolation 
from human civilization: “Men and women, young and old were clothed entirely in 
animal pelts. Young teenage boys recognized neither camels nor cattle. They really did 


85 While many of the mahacin were afraid of Qing 


reside deep in mountain forests. 
troops, others mostly feared being carried away into slavery by the Kazakhs. One 
refugee, named Urgul, explained the rationale for living in such out of the way places: 
“We mahacin are afraid of Kazakh and Kirghiz raids and seek to wander in dense forests 
and secluded mountains where people cannot reach and where our tracks will not be 


9986 


visible.””” Many mahacin had been living in the mountains for close to a decade, often 


4 Based on depositions of submitted mahacin recorded in: Ming8ui, QL28.10.22. MaLFZZ 2058-020; 069- 
0417. 


* [haha hehe amba ajige gemu gurgu suki teile etuhebi. juwan udu sei juse. temen ihan be gemu takaraki. 
Suwe alin weji de bihengge yargiyan.| Ming8ui, QL29.08.17. MaLFZZ 2103-039; 071-2697. 


*° [meni ere jergi mahacin. hasak. burut sei tabcilara jafara de geleme. gemu somishiin alin. amba weji i 


Jergi niyalma isinaraki. songko tuciraku babe baime yabumbi.] MingSui, QL28.10.22. MaLFZZ 2058-020. 
069-0417. 
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isolated from contact with other humans. An Oirat mahacin named Tegus Batur lived 
with his wife and young daughter in the mountains of Ahtr Harahai for eight years, 
hunting wild animals to support themselves. He submitted to Qing officials at a frontier 
post, and upon interrogation said, “The last several years, I was afraid of the Kazakhs. I 
hunted for a living in densely forested, craggy mountains where humans do not go. I was 
totally unaware that Ili had become a pasture for livestock, and did not run into any other 
mahacin.”*! 

To implement this new policy toward the mahacin in the mountains, Agiti 
constructed large wooden placards and carved the emperor’s message onto these signs in 
Oirat (Tot) script. Qing officials produced multiple copies of these wooden placards and 
hung them at strategic locations all over Jungaria in places where mahacin would be 
likely to see them. The placards displayed the following text: "By imperial edict, [the 
emperor] has pardoned from death all you Oirats who are hiding in various places. 
[Instead], he will take you in and protect you. In accordance with this edict, all those 
who come to submit will not be slaughtered. [Instead], you will be protected. If you 


wantonly hide [from us] and do not come to submit, then when [our] troops catch you, 


you will without exception be killed." This new policy was at first carried out with a 


*7 Tere udu aniya bi hasak de geleme. damu niyalma isinarakii. amba hada bujan Suwa i dolo yabume 
guguseme banjimbihe. ili de nukte oho babe oron sarki. inu giiwa mahacin teisulehe ba akiu.| Ming8ui’s 
encounter with Tegus Batur led him to write at length in a memorial on the fate of the Mahacin currently 
hiding in the mountains. He said, “I think that although there are not many of these leftover Mahacin, it is 
impossible to completely eliminate the few people who are still hiding in forests deep in the mountains. 
These people hide in places that cannot be reached, and never come out...even if we specially dispatch 
troops to search for them, we will not be able to reach their hiding places. We will only end up wasting 
human and animal resources. As such, I have entrusted lumberjacks cutting wood for military housing as 
well as hunters to be vigilant in places where it is appropriate to search [for Mahacin].” [ere jergi funcehe 
mahacin ginici labdu aki bicibe. Sumin alin bujan Suwa de kemuni somime tehe emu juwe niyalma bisire 
be. inu akii obume muteraki. ese niyalma isinaraku bade jailafi. fuhali tuciraki...cohome niyalma takurafi 
suweleme baicacibe. bisirele somishin babe inu akiiname muteraku. bai niyalma ulha jobombi. uttu ofi. ne 
coohai boo i moo sacire eiten alban takuran de yabure jai gurguSere urse de ahasi gemu afabufi yaya 
suweleci acara ba be giinin wereSeme baicame suwelebume.] Ming8ui, QL28.06.25. MaLFZZ 2039-020; 
067-3060. 
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measure of circumspection, and Agii wrote that he was worried that a few recalcitrant 
groups of mahacin would probably not come to submit, and continue to roam about as 
outlaws. As such, troops would continue to patrol the mountains, searching for mahacin 
hideouts and exterminating any that they encountered.™* 

Qianlong’s original edict announcing a general amnesty towards mahacin stated 
that they would only be pardoned if they came to submit voluntarily; the edict mandated 
death if Qing patrols arrested them in the mountains. It is clear, however, that in practice, 
even mahacin caught by Qing troops would be pardoned, so long as they did not put up a 
fight. The Qing continued to send out patrols to search for mahacin, but unlike before, 
their mission was to convince mahacin to submit, rather than to slaughter them 
indiscriminately. These patrols would find mahacin by following human tracks left 
behind in the mud or in the snow. In one recorded incident, a Qing patrol, after following 
human tracks, happened upon an unoccupied campsite, with horses tied to a tree and 
cooking pots scattered about. The patrol continued to follow tracks until they spotted 
three Jungar refugees. The refugees scattered as soon as they saw the Qing troops. An 
Qing Jungar soldier named Hotong was dispatched to chase them up a mountain. While 
chasing them, Hotong shouted, “Do not be afraid! I too am an Oirat who recently escaped 
from the Kazakhs and then submitted. Now, the Great Lord has bestowed favor and 
granted we Oirats farmland, seed grain, and livestock. This will greatly benefit our 


livelihood over the long term. If you submit, then you can receive the Great Lord’s grace 


sg [suweni jergi babade somiha jailaha ilet urse be hesei wara be guwebufi bargiyafi ujibumbi. ede baime 
jihengge be gemu hese be dahame bargivafi waraku ujimbi. aika balai jailame somime jideraku oci. cooha 
isinaha nambuha be tuwame gemu gisabume wambi.] Ibid. 
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8 These three Oirats submitted without a fight, and were eventually settled 


just like us. 
in Th. 

It is clear that not all of the mahacin saw the signs announcing the Qing’s 
amnesty, and they continued to fear Qing troops. For example, in QL 27-03, a Qing 
patrol encountered a group of fourteen mahacin. After seeing Qing troops, these refugees 
scattered, climbing up a steep hill to try and escape. Several Qing Jungar troops were 
dispatched to speak with them in Oirat and convinced them to submit without a fight. 
Upon interrogation, they said they had been hiding in the mountains for two years in fear 
of Qing troops, getting through the winter by hunting wild animals. The Qing 
commander tried to assuage their understandable fears of Qing troops by telling them, 
“[T]he Sacred Lord has declared his compassionate intention to protect and nurture all of 
you. We will absolutely not kill you. We have written these words on wooden placards 
and have posted them at strategic junctures along the main highways.” Given the 
obvious fear of these mahacin, fleeing at the sight of Qing troops, it is obvious that the 
message on these signs was not getting across. In light of the Qing’s previous policy of 
massacring any mahacin in sight, their apprehension is quite understandable.”° 

It seems likely, however, that the at least some groups of mahacin did in fact see 
the wooden placards declaring an amnesty for Oirat refugees hiding in the mountains. 

For example, a man named Burgin, his wife Ulemji, Ulemji’s sister Yeseng, and a young 


girl submitted at a Karun post. To escape infighting among the Jungars seven years 


* Umitai, QL28.05.18. MaLFZZ 2030-025; 067-1355. [swwe ume gelere. bi inu hasak ci ukame tucifi. ice 
dahame jihe ilet. te amba ejen kesi isibume. meni let sede bele ulha usin be Sangnafi ujimbi. banjire were 
de enteheme ambula tusa oho. suwe dahaci inu amba ejen i kesi be meni adali alimbi] 


90 < 2 2 a aoe z We by ha “. & = 3 came 
[enduringge ejen i gosingga giinin acabume gemu bargiyafi ujimbi. ainaha seme waraki. sere jergi gisun 


araha moo i Susihe be jugiin i unduri amba jugiin arbungga bade gemu lakiyaha.| Jinggeri, QL27.03.08. 
MaLFZZ 1929-006; 062-1267. 
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before, they fled to Boro Tala and hid there until they were captured and taken away by 
the Kazakhs. They worked as household servants for a Kazakh named Mirzageld until 
two years ago, when they escaped. After that, they lived in the mountains, hunting wild 
animals, and claimed to have no contact with any other refugees.”! 
3 2K 2 28 2K 2K 28 2k 

We have seen that Qing policy toward Jungar refugees was guided by two 
principles. First, the Qing was concerned about the security situation in Jungaria. 
Although it realized the advantages of using Jungar refugees as laborers, it wanted to 
make sure that former Jungar leaders would not serve as a rallying point for resistance to 
Qing rule. That is why the Qing court mandated that former Jungar aristocrats should be 
sent far away to Beijing, where they would not be able to cause mischief. As the Qing 
began to realize that the vast majority of these Jungar refugees posed no threat to Qing 
rule, however, it allowed them to be settled together in the Ili valley. This more lenient 
policy toward Jungars fleeing from the Kazakhs was eventually applied to the mahacin 
living in the mountains. The second principle guiding Qing policy was to avoid 
offending the Kazakhs. The Qing realized that protecting and settling the Kazakhs’ 
runaway Jungar slaves might have repercussions for Qing-Kazakh relations. The Qing at 
first made efforts to prevent the Kazakhs from learning that the Qing was protecting these 
runaway slaves; inevitably, as the number of refugees increased, this proved to be 
impossible. In fact, disputes between the Qing and the Kazakhs over runaway Jungar 


slaves became a major irritant in Qing-Kazakh relations. We now move on to an analysis 


°! Ashan, QL27.12.17. MaLFZZ 1998-012; 065-3164. 
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of the repercussions that the Qing’s policy toward the Jungars had for the empire’s 


relationship with the Kazakhs. 


CHERISHING THE EJEN'S ALBATU 

We have seen that the Qing court tried to carefully balance it’s policy of 
protecting Oirats with its desire to maintain good relations with the Kazakhs during the 
first several years of Qing rule in Jungaria. Later, after about 1762, the Qing became 
bolder in its dealings with the Kazakhs over the issue of runaway Jungar slaves. In fact, 
voluminous Manchu language diplomatic correspondence between the Qing court and the 
Kazakhs demonstrates that the Qing generally refused repeated Kazakh requests to return 
the Kazakhs’ runaway Jungar slaves. 

The Qing’s main rationale for denying the Kazakhs’ requests to return fugitives 
was that the Oirats had become the emperor’s al/batu. In the Inner Asian world, the word 
albatu meant commoner or servant. An a/batu had an obligation to an ejen or “lord”; the 
albatu was expected to carry out duties imposed by the ejen. The Japanese scholar 
Onuma Takahiro has recently proposed using the ejen-albatu relationship as a new 
framework for understanding the Qing’s relationship with Inner Asian states, 
concentrating his analysis on the Qing’s relationship with the Middle Horde Kazakhs.”” I 
argue that the concept of the ejen-albatu relationship is also useful for understanding 
Qing policy toward Jungar refugees. The Qing court’s policy was to not show favor to 


one albatu over another, but rather to treat all of the emperor’s a/batu with equal 


°° Onuma Takahiro, “Political Relations Between the Qing Dynasty and Kazakh Nomads in the Mid-18th 
Century: Promotion of the ejen-albatu Relationship,” in A Collection of Documents from the Kazakh 
Sultans to the Qing Dynasty. TIAS Central Eurasian Research Series, Special Issue 1, 2010. see doc 54 vol 
I. 
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benevolence. In the view of the Qing court, all of the Oirats had become the emperor’s 
albatu after the collapse of the Jungar state. By this logic, the Qing believed that the 
Oirats should be treated in the same way as all of the emperor’s other a/batu, including 
the Kazakhs. This principle was framed in a memorial from 1762 as follows: 
“Regardless of whether they are Oirats or Kazakhs, they are all the Great Ejen’s albatu. 
[The emperor] is not partial to either side, but rather treats all with fairness.””* This 
principle remained remarkably consistent throughout the first decade of Qing rule in 
Jungaria. Almost seven years later, in 1769, an imperial edict espoused this principle in 
much the same way: “When we say that the Oirats are the Great Ejen’s albatu, [we must] 
also say that the Kazakhs are the Great Ejen’s albatu. Although their territories are 
different, they are all a/batu! There are no distinctions between them.””* 

The Qing frequently framed its refusal to return runaway Oirat slaves to the 
Kazakhs in terms of not showing favor to one a/batu over another. For example, in 1763, 
several Kazakh leaders gathered with Qing officials at a place called Aitangsu, near 
Tarbagatai, to discuss the issue of returning Oirat fugitives; Qing officials reiterated at 
that time that the Qing would not return these Oirats to the Kazakhs. The Qing official 
Ailungga was perturbed to learn that the Kazakhs had brought the issue up again almost 
two years later in a Kazakh language letter that was sent to Qing officials in Jungaria. In 
discussing this letter in a memorial to the throne, Ailungga wrote: 


Two year ago, when Abulbis took all of the senior Kazakh leaders to the 
place called Aitangsu and met with the Imperial Viceroy and the Imperial 


° Tiilet ocibe. hasak ocibe. yooni amba ejen i albatu. yaya we be harsaci ojorakii. damu tondoi gamambi.] 
Agi, QL27.08.03. MaLFZZ 1963-014; 064-1083. 


** iilet se amba ejen i albatu seci. hasak inu amba ejen i albatu. ba udu encu bicibe. gemu emu adali albatu 


kai.umai ilgabure hacin aki. Imperial edict quoted in: Yunggui, QL34.07.26. MaLFZZ 2326-004; 086- 
1049. 
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Councillor, they inquired about the matter of Oirat fugitives. At that time, 
we explained to them: “Previously, because the Jungar tribes committed 
great crimes, the Sacred Ejen pacified them with military force. All of the 
Oirats submitted to us and became a/batu. In my opinion, it is right for us 
to take back all of the scattered Oirats who are [living] among the 
Kazakhs. But the Sacred Ejen has also compassionately treated you 
Kazakhs as albatu. You have for a long time nurtured Oirats; let those 
who [live] among you remain. If we were to forcefully take them [Oirats] 
back, [you] muddleheaded Kazakhs might fearfully say, ‘We have only 
recently become albatu, and yet you are forcefully taking our people.’ 
Because of this, we have not forcefully taken them [Oirats] back. This is 
the Ejen’s grace. But when Oirats come to Ili of their own volition, they 
are returning to their original homeland! How can you say that they are 
fugitives?” Abulbis was completely convinced by this [explanation]. 
Now, what is his intention in bringing this up again in the letter he 
submitted? This is greatly mistaken.” 


Ailungga’s main point is that the Qing court is showing equal favor both to the Kazakhs 
and the Oirats since they are both albatu. As another example, the leader of the Kazakh 
Middle Horde, Ablai, demanded back an Oirat who submitted to the Qing named 
Jangkisi. In an edict, Qianlong also framed the Qing court’s rationale for not returning 
the Kazakhs’ Oirat slaves in terms of the ejen-albatu relationship: 

Send this [edict] to MingsSui. If Ablai dispatches an envoy demanding 

things and asking about Jangki8i, then tell him: “The Oirats and Kazakhs 

have submitted and they have all become the Ejen’s a/batu. When 

JangkiSi came to submit, we protected him; we protect all who come [to 

submit]! How can you wantonly take back the Ejen’s people? In your 


missive, you asked, ‘Who do you favor more, the Kazakhs or the Oirats?’ 
You Kazakhs all previously presented tribute to the Oirats and came to 


°° Teara aniya aitangsu i bade. abulbis geren taiji ahicilaha niyalma be gaifi. jiyanggiyun hebei amban 
mende acanjiha nergin de. uthai iilet ukanju i baita be dacilambi fonjiha bihe. tere erinde meni beye 
abulbis sede afabuha bade. onggolo jun gar aiman amba weile necihe turgunde. enduringge ejen coohai 
husun i necihiyeme toktobufi. gubci iilet. yooni dahame dosifi. albatu oho. ede fifafi. hasak de bisire iilet 
sebe. meni guninde inu giyan i gaici acambi. damu enduringge ejen suweni hasak be emu adali albatu seme 
gosime. fifaka tlet be goidame ujiha. bici bikini. aika gaici. hasak i hilhi de aimaka teni albatu ofi. uthai 
niyalma anggala gaimbi. seme balai gelere be boljoci ojoraku seme tuttu gaiha ba akii. ere uthai amba ejen 
i kesi. erei dorgi beye cisui ili de dosinjire iilet bici. da bade mariha kai. adarame suweni ukanju seci 
ombini seme ulhibume tacibume afabuha manggi. abulbis se gunin dahame umesi uruSehe bihe. te ere emu 
hacin be. geli bithe de dosimbume arahangge ai giinin biheni. umesi waka oho.| Ailungga, QL30.04.18. 
MaLFZZ 2140-002; 074-0024 
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them [the Oirats] as their a/batu. Ever since you submitted to the Great 

Ejen, we have favored you more than the Oirats because you are an outer 

tribe from an extremely distant land. We nurture those Oirats who are 

good; we annihilate those who are evil. Even though you Kazakhs have 

acted somewhat incorrectly, we have still generously forgiven you. It is 

unacceptable for you to act arrogantly as a result of this...Oirats and 

Kazakhs are all slaves of the Great Ejen. Jangki8i has already come to 

submit, and by the Great Ejen’s grace has been appointed as an official! 

Your stated desire to take him back is extremely mistaken.”° 

There were some cases where the Qing did acquiesce to the Kazakhs’ demands to 
return runaway Oirats. Even when the Qing did return Oirat fugitives, they still made 
this decision within the framework of the ejen-albatu relationship. For example, an Oirat 
girl named Bebek was taken as a concubine by an eighty-year old Kazakh man named 
Dolotbai. Bebek ran away and submitted to Qing authorities. Dolotbai’s son chased after 
her, and begged the Qing authorities to send her back, saying that his father greatly 
cherished his Oirat concubine and was inconsolable over her loss. Bebek claimed that 
before she was captured by the Kazakhs eleven years previously, she was married to an 
Oirat named Purpu. Purpu was currently in Ili and, in a deposition, he expressed his 
desire to be reunited with his former wife Bebek. This case presented a dilemma for 
Qing officials, since it involved weighing the claims of one of the emperor’s a/batu, the 


Kazakhs, against that of another a/batu, the Oirats. The Qing official Barpin balanced 


these competing interests in the following way: 


°° Terebe mingsui de jasifi. ere sidende abulai aika niyalma takiirafi jaka hacin gaire jangkisi be jonoro oci. 
uthai iilet hasak gemu amba ejen dahame gosifi emu adali albatu oho. jangkisi baime jici bargiyambi sere 
anggala. yaya we jici gemu bargiyambikai. suwe geli amba ejen i niyalma be suwe geli balai gaici ombio. 
suweni bithede geli hasak saiyiin ilet saiyiin sere gisun bi. suweni hasak daci gemu ilet sede alban jafame. 
albatu ome jihei bihe. amba ejen de dahame dosika ci. suwembe umesi goro ba i tulergi aiman i niyalma 
seme let ci hono dabatala kesi isibuha babi. ilet se sain oci ujimbi. ehe oci uthai gisabumbi. suwembe 
hithi hasak seme uthai majige waka yabuci inu oncodome guwebumbihe. suwe ere turgunde uthai balai 
takdaci ainaha seme ojoraki...iilet hasak gemu amba ejen i aha. jangkisi emgeri baime jifi. amba ejen kesi 
isibume hiya sindaha kai. suwe balai erehunjeme gaiki sehengge ambula waka ohobi seme.| Court Letter 
Edict to Agtii. QL27.9.13. Manchu Court Letter Record, Document number: 03-129-4-064. 
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Although Bebek and Purpu recognize each other as husband and wife, 

there is absolutely no evidence to investigate the truth or falseness [of their 

claim]. Furthermore, this is a matter that occurred before they became 

albatu of the Great Empire. All of the Kazakhs have followed the Sacred 

Ejen’s good fortune for over ten years. Dolotbai took Bebek as a 

concubine after he became our albatu...I think that if we focus on 

unsubstantiated claims about [Bebek and Purpu] being husband and wife 

during the time of the Jungars and do not allow a husband [Dolotbai] to 

have [back] his wife of eleven years, then this will not be in accord with 

the Sacred Ejen’s noble intention to treat both inner and outer slaves with 

equal compassion.” 
In other words, the main reason that Barpin decided to return Dolotbai’s runaway wife 
was that she had become his concubine after he had become the emperor’s a/batu; by 
contrast, Bebek and Purpu’s supposed marriage occurred before they became albatu. On 
another occasion, however, the Qing used this same principle to deny a request by a 
Kazakh named Olcun to return his runaway Oirat consort Dargan on the grounds that he 
took her as a concubine before he submitted to the Qing.”* Another time, a Kazakh 
named Atahai approached Qing officials about fourteen of his Oirat slaves who ran away 
and submitted to the Qing. The Qing denied his request to return these slaves, saying: 
“The Oirats and Kazakhs are all a/batu of the Great Ejen. We protect all Oirats who 


come to submit.” The Qing did, however, give back one of the fourteen Oirats when 


Atahai insisted that she was his wife.” 


*’ [bebek. purpu udu ishunde eigen sargan seme takaha bicibe. yargiyan tasan be fuhali baicara temgetu 
aki bime. amba gurun i albatu ojoro onggolo i baita. ne gubci hasak sa oci. enduringge ejen i gosin wen de 
dahafi. juwan udu aniya oho. dolotbai. bebek be asigan sargan obuhangge hono musede albatu oho amala 
i baita...aika jun gar i forgon i siden temgetu aki eigen sargan bihe sere emu gisun be memereme. ini 
juwan emu aniya eigen sargan obuha niyalma be amasi bahaburakii oci. enduringge ejen i dorgi tulergi 
ahasi be emu adali bilume gosire ten i guninde acanaraki seme giinimbime.] Barpin, QL33.06.08. 
MaLFZZ 2272-033; 082-3206. 


** Barpin, QL33.04.08. MaLFZZ 2266-030; 082-1801. 
” Tiilet. hasak gemu amba ejen i albatu. baime dosika iilet sebe gemu bargiyafi.| The Qing returned 


Atahai’s wife Umusun to him on the principle that she had not been married off to Oirats in Ili. Qing 
officials used this a precedent to deny a request by Ablai, Khan of the Middle Horde Kazakhs, to return 
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The issue of Oirat fugitives continued to be an irritant in Qing-Kazakh relations 
through out the first several decades of Qing rule. This chapter only focuses on the 
period 1759-1771. However, the Oirats became an even larger problem for Qing-Kazakh 
relations after 1771, when the Torghuts--a groups of Oirats who lived on the shores of the 
Volga river and were never part of the Jungar confederation--fled eastwards and 
submitted to the Qing empire. On their way from their pastures on the Volga to the 
frontier of Qing-ruled Jungaria, the Torghuts were harried by Kazakh raids. Many died 
in battle or of starvation, while many others were taken captive by the Kazakhs. From 
the perspective of the Qing court, the so-called “return of the Torghuts” represented the 
culmination of the efforts of three successive Qing emperors--Kangxi, Yongzheng and 
Qianlong--to bring all of the Mongol-speaking peoples under Qing administrative 
control. The Qing commemorated this event with poems, inscriptions on stone stelae, 
and regal feasts at the Qing court’s summer capital in Rehe. Subsequent historians have 
largely followed the Qing court’s interpretation of the “return of the Torghuts.” From the 
perspective of the Kazakhs and Oirats, however, this event represented the final stage in a 
century-long conflict between the Kazakhs and the Oirats, a conflict whose roots 
antedated the Qing conquest of Jungaria by many years. In trying to manage Oirat- 
Kazakh relations, the Qing was forced to reluctantly intervene in a conflict that it did not 
itself create. I tell the story of the conflict between the Kazakhs and the Torghuts in 


Chapter 5 of this dissertation. 


Ablai’s Oirat consort Kukesi, on the grounds that Kukesi had already married an Oirat in Ili named Sotong. 
{no memorialist], QL27.02.03. MaLFZZ 1926-020; 062-0867. 
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The legacy of a century of Jungar-Kazakh violence continued to reverberate in 
Jungaria for decades after the fall of the Jungar state. Until the last decade of the 
eighteenth century, Oirat refugees who were captured during the Jungar-Kazakh wars of 
the 1740s and 1750s continued to submit to the Qing empire. For example, an Oirat 
woman named Kulcuk labored as a servant in the household of a Kazakh named Kutubek 
for over two decades after being taken captive in a raid in 1757. In 1782, almost twenty- 
five years later, Kutubek presented her to Qing officials, asking that she be allowed to 
resettle in her former homeland in Jungaria and live together with the other Oirat refugees 
who had submitted from the Kazakhs.'°° 

It was only after the turn of the nineteenth century, during the reign of the Jiaqing 
emperor, that the legacy of the Jungar-Kazakh wars no longer exerted an important 
influence. Due to a reform of the palace memorial system in 1794, the matter of Oirat 
refugees fleeing from the Kazakhs was only memorialized upon once per year after that 
time. These yearly tallies of the number of Oirats submitting from the Kazakhs, however, 
indicate that this was rapidly becoming an uncommon occurrence. In 1802, nominally 
the sixth year of Jiaqing's reign, only a total of four Oirats submitted from the Kazakhs: 
two were Torghuts captured in 1771, and two were former Jungar refugees captured 


decades before.'”' A report for 1816 indicated that not a single Oirat had submitted from 


the Kazakhs for the entire year.'°” 


'°0 QL47.05.20. MaLFZZ 2928-030, 0124-2514; QL 47-05-20. 


ov [no memorialist] JQ06.10.29. MaLFZZ 3635-034; 0169-0585. Beginning in 1794, fourteen matters that 
had been routinely memorialized on in Manchu were to be tallied only once per year, and then reported on 
to the Grand Council in a lateral communication, instead of a formal memorial to the emperor. This was an 
attempt to streamline the Palace Memorial system and cut down on uneccessary Manchu paperwork on 
routine matters that no longer were of vital interest to the emperor. Among the fourteen matters was the 
issue of Oirats fleeing from the Kazakhs and submitting to the Qing, and the issue of reuniting Oirats with 
relatives in Jungaria. 
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CONCLUSION 

This chapter has made two arguments concerning the fate of the Jungar people in 
the years immediately following the disintegration of the Jungar confederation. First, the 
chapter has argued that any understanding of violence surrounding the fall of the Jungars 
must take into account not only Qing massacres, but also the slaving raids that the 
Kazakhs carried out against the Jungar people. Second, this chapter has also discussed 
the Qing's gradual relaxation of its massacre policy toward Jungar refugees, arguing that 
from 1759 to 1761, the Qing's policy toward Oirat refugees underwent a major shift: 
instead of indiscriminately slaughtering Oirats--including women and children--the Qing 
began to protect and settle Oirat refugees who fled from captivity in the Kazakh lands 
and submitted to the Qing emperor. This policy was eventually extended to all Oirat 
refugees, including the mahacin hiding in the mountains. The next chapter discusses a 
range of policies that the Qing undertook in order to transform the "wolf's hearts" of 
Jungar refugees, and mold these erstwhile enemies of the Qing state into loyal Qing 


subjects. 


'©? Ino memorialist] JQ20.09.29. MaLFZZ 3869-019; 0186-1360. 
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Chapter Two 


To Transform a Wolf’s Heart 


INTRODUCTION 

I argued in Chapter One that Qing policy toward the Oirats underwent a volte-face 
in 1758: the Qing ended its massacre policy and protected and settled Jungar refugees 
who ran away from a life of slavery in the Kazakh lands. Yet the Qing never fully trusted 
these new Qing subjects. As the remnants of a previously rebellious people, Qing 
officials were always concerned about the loyalty of former Jungars. Motivated largely 
by security concerns, Qing policy aimed to mold these former enemies of the Qing state 
into loyal Qing subjects. Qing official documents sometimes conceived of these efforts 


2 66 


in terms of the transformation of the Oirats’ “original evil natures” (da ehe banin).'”° 


More frequently, the Qing framed these policies as an attempt to “transform a wolf’s 


'©* In this chapter, I discuss the policies that the Qing 


heart.” (niohe i banin halambi). 
pursued in order to transform the “wolf hearts” of Jungar refugees, and turn them into 
loyal Qing subjects. 


I begin with a consideration of the reasons that Oirats chose to flee from the 


Kazakh lands, as well as the routes that they followed en route to Qing territory. Next, I 


°° Antai, QL25.09.10. MaLFZZ 1840-058; 057-3109. For example, the Qing councillor in Urumci had this 
to say about Oirats submitting from the Kazakhs: “After these Oirats acquire a means to a livelihood, then 
one after another they will show gratitude for the August Lord’s favor and will transform their original evil 
natures.” [ere jergi ulet se. banjire ba baha manggi. teisu teisu enduringge ejen i kesi be huksSeme. ceni da 
ehe banin be halafi.| As another example, in a murder case involving two mahacin who submitted to the 
Qing, they are sentenced to be executed because they have “still not transformed their evil natures.” [ehe 
banin be halaraki]. Ming8ui, QL28.02.11. MaLFZZ 2011-020; 066-1711. 


' For examples, see: Dasangga, QL28.04.27. MaLFZZ 2027-024; 067-0721 or Mingsui, QL29.06.09. 
MaLFZZ 2092-023; 071-0563. 
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consider the administrative procedures Qing officials used to process newly arrived Oirat 
refugees, the institutional mechanisms used to control Oirat refugees, and the Qing’s 
attempt to eradicate the aristocratic hierarchy of Oirat society and replace it with a social 
organization under direct Qing control. Finally, I consider a range of social welfare 
policies the Qing pursued to help Oirat refugees build a more prosperous life under Qing 
rule. These policies included: providing seed grain, rations, livestock, clothing and 
silver stipends to relieve poverty, finding wives for single male Oirat refugees, and 


reuniting Oirat families that had been split up. 


FLEEING FROM THE KAZAKH LANDS 

The submission of Jungar refugees to the Qing began with a decision to flee from 
their Kazakh masters. This decision was no doubt influenced by the knowledge that Qing 
officials had changed their policy towards Jungar refugees: instead of unleashing large 
scale massacres against former Jungars, the Qing protected and settled any Oirat refugees 
who peacefully submitted. Some Jungar refugees heard about this policy when a Qing 
envoy visited the Kazakhs on a diplomatic mission. As an example, an Oirat named 
Samtang and his wife Coiruk escaped from the Kazakhs after they learned of the Qing’s 


'> Tn other cases, Oirats overheard rumors of the 


Oirat policy from a Qing envoy. 
situation in Ili from the Kazakh they lived with. An Oirat named Oljei Mungke and his 
brother Aike Mendu escaped from the household of the Kazakh Junagi Hara Basi after 


hearing talk among the Kazakhs of the Qing’s Oirat policy in Ili.'°° Word of the Qing’s 


'5 A gili, QL25.07.20. MaLFZZ 1834-039; 057-1653. 


'°6 A gii, QL25.12.10. MaLFZZ 1859-014; 059-0030. 
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policy seems to even have spread westward across the Kazakh steppe, the news carried 
by Kazakh merchants. An Oirat named Daba, who was a slave to a “western Kazakh” 
named Borbaibi, learned of the Qing’s policies in Ili from an “eastern Kazakh” merchant 
who had come to their pasture to trade.'°” 

Oirat refugees took a risk when they decided to escape from the Kazakhs: their 
masters sometimes recaptured them before they submitted to Qing authorities. For 
example, an Oirat named Delger escaped on horseback from his Kazakh master with 
three other Oirats in the middle of the night. The Kazakhs pursued Delger and the other 
Oirat escapees, and caught up with them after one day of hard riding. The Kazakhs 
managed to recapture Delger’s three companions and all of their provisions, but Delger 
escaped. As the Kazakhs took away his provisions, he had to go into the mountains to 
hunt wild game. He later headed toward Qing territory on the road leading to Kur Kara 
Usu.'°* As another example, a group of eleven Oirats who lived for ten years among the 
western Kazakhs decided to escape. Their Kazakh masters gave chase, and caught up 
with them. The Oirat escapees got into a musket fight with the Kazakhs; as a result of 
this battle, four of the eleven Oirats were left behind in the Kazakhs lands.'°? On the 
other hand, sometimes it was Oirats who used violence against the Kazakhs in order to 
escape. For example, two Oirats, named Corman and Bimbe, wanted to flee from the 
Kazakhs and be reunited with their uncle Sarhaldai, who lived in Ili. The Kazakhs, 
however, refused to let them submit to the Qing in Ili. Corman and Bimbe accompanied 


three Kazakhs, named YargaSi, Cahai, and Hojo on a trade mission to Urumci as servants. 


'°7 A giii, QL25.09.19. MaLFZZ 1844-011; 058-0296. 
'8 A giii, QL27.08.09. MaLFZZ 1964-005; 064-1280. 


' Antai, QL35.10.07. MaLFZZ 2388-043; 090-1077. 
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Along the way, Corman and Bimbe tied up Yargasi, “deceived” Cahai and Hojo, stole 
their horses and then submitted to Qing officials. The Qing Viceroy in Ili reprimanded 
them for stealing horses and using violence against Kazakhs, but considered their 
willingness to submit to the Qing worthy of sympathy. The viceroy said the following to 
Corman and Bimbe: “Now you have become one of our people. You must thoroughly 


110 
transform your tyrannical natures.” 


PROCESSING OIRAT REFUGEES 

After escaping, the Oirat refugees followed the routes of major rivers before 
approaching Qing territory. As an example, three Oirats named Mir, Cebek and 
Dawadasi escaped from the Kazakhs in the middle of the night with 15 horses. They 
wandered for over 50 days on their way to Qing territory, following the Cui river to 
Temurtu Noor (Lake Issyk Kul in Kyrgyzstan), crossed the Tian Shan at the Santas pass, 
and then followed the Tekes river into Qing territory.''' Oirat refugees typically had 
their first contact with Qing officials at one of the karun outposts that marked the Qing 
empire’s administrative boundary. Oirats sometimes directly submitted at a karun post; 
far more often, however, they were apprehended by a karun’s border patrol soldiers and 
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then escorted to a local karun post.“ After arriving at the karun, the Oirat refugees were 


sent on horseback karun to karun to the nearest administrative outpost for processing, 


'! MingSui, QL28.02.17. MaLFZZ 2013-001; 066-1953. [te meni niyalma oho. ere gese oshon banin be 
yooni halakini.] 


''! Suhede, QL25.10.08. MaLFZZ 1848-034; 058-1109. 


'!? For examples of Oirats fleeing from the Kazakhs and then submitting to Qing troops on patrol, see: 
Agiii, QL25.09.19. MaLFZZ 1844-011; 058-0296, or Suhede, QL25.10.08. MaLFZZ 1848-034; 058-1109. 
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either Kobdo (Uliyasutai), Yar (Tarbagatai) or Ili.'!? Once they arrived at one of these 
administrative centers, they were interrogated individually. The newly submitted 
refugees were asked a series of standard questions during the interrogation including: the 
location of their original pastures, their age, which Jungar aristocrat they were 
subordinate to, which year the Kazakhs captured them, and the name and clan of their 
Kazakh captors.''* In some cases, they were also asked to pass on intelligence on the 
Kazakhs based on rumors they overheard.''” The Qing also asked submitting Oirats the 
names of any long-lost relatives living under Qing rule so they could be reunited with 
these relatives if they were still alive. After the interrogation was concluded, Qing 
officials decided where to settle the newly submitted Oirats. Oirats submitting at karun 
posts subordinate to Uliyasutai or Yar were permitted to remain only if they had relatives 
there; otherwise they were sent to Ili.''® Oirats submitting at Ili were settled locally; if 


they had relatives living elsewhere, they were permitted to reunite with their family. 


REORDERING IDENTITIES: THE OIRAT COMPANIES 
The Qing incorporated all Oirats in Ili and Tarbagatai into military companies of 


one-hundred men called niru. As the number of Oirats in Ili increased steadily in the 


' Agi, QL31.04.01. MaLFZZ 2185-006; 077-0061. 


'* In the appendix to this dissertation, I have compiled information based on these interrogations into a 
database. 


'S The Oirats became an important source of information on the Kazakhs for Qing officials. This topic is 
discussed in detail in Chapter Three. 


'° Beginning in 1766, after the karun line was completed between Tarbagatai and Uliyasutai, even Oirats 
submitting at karun subordinate to Uliyasutai were processed at Tarbagatai. Before the karun line 
connected Uliyasutai and Tarbagatai, there was no convenient way to send Oirats submitting at Uliyasutai 
to Tarbagatai. Agiii, QL31.04.01. MaLFZZ 2185-006; 077-0061. 
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1760s, additional niru companies were formed, increasing from one niru in 1760 to 
sixteen niru in 1770. 


Table 1: Oirat Niru Companies in Ili, 1760-1770 


1760 Agti, QL25.11.20. MaLFZZ 058-2897 


1767 Agi, QL32.06.27. MaLFZZ 080-0504 
1770 Tletu, QL35.11.18. MaLFZZ 090-2739 


1762 i ae Agii, QL27.04.13. MaLFZZ 062-3131 


The Oirat niru were arranged according to a military hierarchy. The highest ranking 
officer in each niru was the nirui janggin (captain). Ranking below captain, each niru 
had one funde boSokii (sergeant) and four bosokii (bailiff).''’ All of the officers in the 
Oirat companies were either Oirat or Cahar Mongols. To prevent Oirat company 
commanders from leading their charges in mutiny against Qing rule (a very real 
possibility given that the Oirats had rebelled against the Qing before) the Qing only 
appointed officers who were demonstrably loyal to the Qing. Many of the officers were 
from the Cahar lands or were Oirats who had been stationed in Beijing after loyally 
fighting on the Qing’s side during the Amursana rebellion. Oirats who had only recently 
submitted from the Kazakhs were considered less trustworthy and were therefore not 


appointed to office.''® 


"7 Agi, QL25.11.13. MaLFZZ 1855-026; 058-2742. 


"8 For the brief CVs of Oirats nominated for official positions in the Oirat companies, see the attachment 
to: Agi, QL32.06.27. MaLFZZ 2232-044; 080-0504. For a list of the nirui janggin and funde boSoki in 


the six Oirat niru in 1762, see: Agtii, QL27.04.13. MaLFZZ 1939-026; 062-3131. 
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Beginning in 1767, the Oirat niru were incorporated into a larger military 
institution known as the “eight banners.” The Oirat eight banners were further 
subdivided into the upper three banners (dergi ilan giisa) and lower five banners (fejergi 
sunja gusa). The eight banners were also divided according to their hypothetical 
positions in battle array: the upper three banners were known as the left wing or “bow 
wing” (dashiwan gala) and the lower five banners were known as the right wing or 
“quiver wing” (jebele gala).''” The upper three banners were reserved for the Dasidawa 
Oirats, the followers of Dasidawa’s son who submitted to the Qing at the beginning of the 
Amursana rebellion.'”° As the first group of Jungars to surrender to the Qing--and 
therefore the most loyal--the Dasidawa people were incorporated into the more 
prestigious upper three banners, for a total of six niru. The lower five banners were 
reserved for other Oirat soldiers who fought on behalf of the Qing, as well as Oirats 


121 


submitting from the Kazakhs.’~" In Qing officials sources, the Oirat eight banners are 


commonly referred to as the “Oirat encampment”( Ha. JE #F*4; Ma. Ulet anggi). At 


the head of the Oirat encampment, the Qing installed a meyen i amban (major).'”” 


The Oirat eight banners borrowed their basic organizational structure from their 


more well-known namesake, the Manchu and Mongol Eight Banners, but had more in 


"9 Agi, QL32.06.27. MaLFZZ 2232-044; 080-0504. 


'2° When the Dasidawa people were moved from Manchuria to Ili, there was some debate as to whether 
they should be included in the Oirat eight banners or administered separately. In the end, they were settled 
in the upper three banners of the Oirat eight banners. As Ming8ui wrote: “Even though the Dasidawa 
Oirats constitute a separate entity, in the final analysis, they are Oirat people.” [erei dorgi dasidawa i iilet 
yohi bicibe. jiduji ilet niyalma] Ming8ui, QL29.11.12. MaLFZZ 2117-038; 072-1632. 


"21 Tletu, QL35.11.18. MaLFZZ 2395-034; 090-2739. 


'? MingSui, QL29.11.12. MaLFZZ 2117-038; 072-1632. 
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common with another early Qing institution, the Cahar eight banners.'”* Like the Oirat 
eight banners, the Cahar eight banners reordered the society of a vanquished Qing 
adversary in a way that served state interests. The Qing had originally settled the Cahar 
in autonomous banners after the sons of the Cahar leader Ligdan Khan submitted in the 
1630s. In 1675, Ligdan Khan’s grandchildren Burni and Lubsang rebelled against Qing 
rule; after their defeat, the Cahar aristocracy was stripped of its titles and privileges, and 
the Cahar people were reorganized into eight banner units under direct Qing 
administration. Thus, the purpose of the Cahar eight banners was to eliminate the 
autonomy of a rebellious people, replacing rule by nobles with direct Qing supervision. 
The Cahars were the only group of Mongols under Qing rule to be directly administered 
in this way; other Mongols were ruled under the semi-autonomous jasag system. The 
Oirat eight banners likewise placed a previously rebellious people under direct Qing 
administration. The Durbet people, who submitted to the Qing and did not join 
Amursana’s rebellion, were administered under the more lenient jasag system. When 
the Torghut submitted in in 1771, they too were administered under the jasag system. 
Thus, the Oirat eight banners was a system of tight control for the least trustworthy Oirats 


under Qing rule. 


DISMANTLING THE JUNGAR ARISTOCRACY 

The Oirat eight banners was a key component of the Qing’s efforts to tame the 
“wolf’s heart” of former Jungars. In settling Oirat refugees into eight banner units, the 
Qing aimed to break down the old aristocratic order of Oirat society, wherein power was 


held by nobles with titles of taiji and jaisang, and replace this aristocratic power structure 


'°3 On the Manchu Eight Banners, see Elliott, The Manchu Way. 
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with new lines of authority that were loyal to and under the direct control of the Qing 
court. The Qing feared the power of the ¢aijis, particularly taiji from the Jungars’ 
preeminent tribe, the coros; by replacing these aristocrats with loyal military 
commanders , the Qing hoped to prevent the outbreak of rebellion. To demonstrate the 
extent to which the Qing feared the power of descendants of Jungars of aristocratic 
descent consider the way the Qing treated a seemingly harmless fourteen year old Kirghiz 
speaking boy, who went by the name of Toktosi. Toktosi lived a simple life as a servant 
in the household of a Uyghur living outside the city of Bai. Although Toktosi did not 
know it, he was no ordinary servant boy. In fact, his real name was Mundu Bayar, and he 
was one of the last surviving patrilineal descendants of the former Jungar leader Tsewang 
Rabtan, who was his great uncle. When Mundu Bayar was very young, his father was 
killed during internal strife among Jungar aristocrats; Mundu Bayar was the only male 
who survived.'** His aunt fled Ili with him, and he eventually was adopted by a Kirghiz 
women named Sara Kubun, who raised him like a son. He grew up thinking he was the 
biological son of Sara Kubun; he only spoke Kirghiz and had forgotten how to speak 
Oirat. After Sara Kubun and her two other sons died, he was sent to work as household 


servant for a Uyghur living near Bai.'*? Qianlong, fearing he could serve as a rallying 


i According to several oral depositions, Mundu Bayar’s grandfather, Danjin Dungbai, was the brother of 
Tsewang Rabtan. Tsewang Rabtan was on bad terms with Danjin Dungbai, and had him sent to live in 
Aksu along with Danjin Dungbai’s son Asan. While in Aksu, Asan fathered Mundu Bayar. After both 
Tsewang Rabtan and Danjin Dungbai died, the next Jungar leader, Galdan Cering, recalled Asan to Ili 
along with his young son Mundu Bayar. Asan and all of his male relatives were killed in fighting with 
Dawaci; only Mundu Bayar, who was still extremely young at the time, survived. Asan’s elder sister 
Lamacerin escaped the fighting and took Mundu Bayar to Bai, along with 30 other Oirat refugees. Khoja 
Jihan had most of these Oirats put to death, but several young male children were spared and sold to a 
Uyghur merchant. The Uyghur merchant sold Mundu Bayar to his adopted mother Sara Kubun. Haiming, 
QL27.02.07. MaLFZZ 1926-023; 062-0882. 


'°S This story was reconstructed from a series of depositions all recorded in: Haiming, QL27.02.07. 


MaLFZZ 1926-023; 062-0882. This memorial contains much corroborating evidence to ascertain Mundu 
Bayar’s identity, including a birthmark on his belly from a childhood illness, and testimony from a wide 
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point for anti-Qing sentiment, ordered Mundu Bayar to be sent to Beijing immediately 
under armed guard. 

The Qing sent Jungar refugees who held the title of taiji to Beijing as a 
precaution; only commoners were generally allowed to remain in the Jungar lands after 
submitting from the Kazakhs. For example, in 1763, two Kazakhs presented a former 
Jungar faiji named Barang to Qing officials in exchange for silk. The Viceroy in Ili, 
Ming§$ui, wrote: “Barang used to be a taiji of the hoit (Tarbahacin otok). Many 
commoners from his ofok are now in Ili.” As such, MingSui ordered Barang to be sent 
either to Beijing, or sent to live with his uncle Cereng Ubasi (of the Three Cerengs who 


submitted to the Qing) in the Durbet pastures. '*° 


Based on an edict from the Qing court, 
Barang, along with his livestock and relatives, was sent to Cering Ubasi’s pastures. '*’ 
Over time, however, the Qing had so thoroughly reorganized Oirat society around 
the niru system that they no longer feared the power of former taiji (or at least not low 
ranking taiji who were not of coros descent). For example, a former taiji named Tsebek 
who submitted from the Kazakhs was permitted to remain in Ili despite his aristocratic 


heritage. An imperial edict made clear, however, that his status as a taiji would not 


confer any special favor after he was settled in the Oirat companies. 


array of sources, including former acquaintances of his father Asan, the relatives of the Muslims who 
purchased Mundu Bayar, as well as those familiar with his Kirghiz mother Sara Kubun. 


'°6 MingSui, QL28.04.10. MaLFZZ 2025-014; 067-0359. [barang daci hoit tarbahacin i taiji. ne ili de 
bisire ilet i dorgi. ini otok i albatu labdu.] 


"7 Court Letter to Ming8ui, QL28.05.04. MaJXD, Document Number: 03-130-2-001. On preparations for 
sending Barang to Cereng Ubasi’s pasture, see: Junggin, QL28.06.03. MaLFZZ 2032-001; 067-1603 and 
MingSui, QL28.06.05. MaLFZZ 2033-022; 067-1897. Unfortunately for Barang, he died of smallpox on 
his way to his uncle’s pasture. On Barang’s death, see: Yungping, QL28.06.11. MaLFZZ 2042-032; 068- 
0233. Barang’s corpse and possesions were nonetheless sent to Cering Ubasi’s pasture for burial. 
Barang’s relatives were sent there as well. See: Junggin, QL28.06.18. MaLFZZ 2037-025; 067-2629. 
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Tsebek is merely a minor taiji and is not from the coros. Presently, there are 

no distinctions in Ili between taiji and commoner. After Tsebek and his 

family arrive, treat him the same as all the other Oirats with regards to 

appointments to office and other matters, and completely exorcise the title 

of taiji. Over time, [Tsebek] will naturally become just like the other Oirats 

living in Tli.'*8 
This edict provides evidence that the Qing had come to have faith in the transformative 
power of the Oirat eight banners in Ili. Previously, the Qing court did not permit the 
Tarbahacin taiji Barang to remain in Ili on the grounds that there were too many 
Tarbahacin otok Oirat commoners in Ili. Yet just one and one half years later, the Qing 


was willing to allow the Tarbahacin taiji Tsebek to remain in Ili, justifying this on the 


observation that “there are no distinctions between commoner and faiji in Ii.” 


RELIEVING POVERTY 

The majority of Oirat refugees were impoverished when they arrived on the Qing 
frontier. While some refugees brought along a few livestock, others arrived with little 
more than the shirts on their back. In order to relieve the poverty of these newly arrived 
refugees, the Qing instituted a welfare program that granted these Oirats grain and silver 
stipends, livestock, and bolts of cloth. This welfare policy was not part of an empire- 
wide initiative to relieve the poverty of Qing subjects: The Qing government certainly did 
not indiscriminately give handouts to people simply because they were poor. Rather, the 


Oirat welfare policy--like other policies applied to the Oirats in Ili and Tarbagatai--was 


8 Court Letter to MingSui, QL29.12.17. MaJXD, Document Number: 03-130-6-018. [Tsebek bai emu 
buya taiji. geli coros waka. ne ili de inu taiji albatu be ilgabure hacin aku. tsebek i boigon anngala 
isinjiha manggi. imbe tebure de eiten icihiyara hacin hafan sindara de gemu ili i ilet i adali icihiyafi. taiji 
sere gebu be Suwe mayambukini. goidaha manggi. ini cisui uthai ili de tehe iilet i adali ombi.| 


Ming8ui, QL29.12.03. MaLFZZ 2120-035; 072-2399. Tsebek, an Oirat taiji of the Tarbahacin otok had 
lived for many years in the household of the Abu al-Feyz’s father Abu al-Muhammed. Ming8ui had 
proposed that he be sent to Beijing; the court letter edict from Qianlong, however, rejected this proposal. 
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designed to ensure the loyalty of these new Qing subjects. Qing officials were well 
aware that they could not transform these former Jungars’ “wolf hearts” if they were not 
reasonably well-fed and clothed. 

The stipends and rations that Oirats received varied depending upon their status. 
Oirat troops who had fought on behalf of the Qing during Amursana’s rebellion were 
granted a caliyan stipend, payable in cash. Oirats submitting from the Kazakhs were only 
granted a less generous anggala bele stipend, which was essentially a food ration. 
However, if Oirat refugees “distinguished themselves” then they would be upgraded to 
the caliyan stipend. It was expected that Oirats would spend part of their time taking care 
of livestock and part of their time farming.'”” Oirats were also granted livestock to 
support themselves. They were instructed to not slaughter the original herds for meat; 
after the herds had naturally increased in size, they could slaughter a limited number of 
animals every year.'*° 

Three years after the welfare policy was first promulgated, the Qing official Agii 
wrote that among the 1,200 Oirats in Ili, a majority were just getting by [nikedeme banjici 
ojorongge|; however there were also about 300 without any livestock at all who lived in 


dire poverty. To alleviate their poverty, Agti proposed to give two bolts of cloth to those 


'° & Qing official had this to say regarding the amount of farming that Oirats were expected to do. 
“Henceforward, after the Oirats who submit one after another increase in number, if we nuture all of them 
with caliyan and bele then every year we will squander too many [resources]. However, if they only farm 
the land, then this will not be in accord with the Oirats’ essential nature.” [ereci julesi siran siran i dahame 
dosika ilet se labdu oho manggi. aika gemu caliyan bele ulebuci. aniyadari kejine fayambi. aika damu usin 
taribuci. geli ceni ulet sei banin de acanaraki ombi.| In other words, the Qing did not want the Oirats to 
rely completely on welfare handouts, but also recognized that it was unreasonable to expect them to farm 
full time. Agiii, QL25.11.20. MaLFZZ 1856-015; 058-2897 


'3° [Grand Council Deliberation Memorial], QL25.12.26. MaLFZZ 1857-012; 058-3118. 
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Oirats who were living in dire poverty.'*' In response, the Qing court expanded Agiii’s 
proposal, mandating that all newly submitted Oirats who were “just getting by” be 
granted two bolts of cloth; those who were in dire poverty should be granted two bolts of 
cotton cloth (one bolt for children) in addition to a subsidy of one tael silver.'** A report 
from Ming§ui indicated that over a one year period, over 1,200 Oirat refugees had 
received the stipends and their livelihoods had improved.'** This program was later 
expanded to include all Oirats who submitted from the Kazakhs: even well-off Oirat 
refugees who brought livestock with them would be granted a half subsidy of one bolt of 
cloth.'** In recognition of the Oirat refugees’ extreme poverty, the Qianlong emperor 
wrote an edict ordering that additional cattle be given to the Oirats so that more of them 


can support themselves through animal husbandry.'*° 


In spite of this reliance on animal 
husbandry, the Qing court made clear that the Oirats should still continue to farm. 


Mingsui proposed in a memorial that the Qing stop giving Oirats handouts of seed grain 


for the spring plating and have the Oirats support themselves on milk and yogurt from 


'S! A giii, QL27.03.24. MaLFZZ 1935-010; 062-2309. 

'? Edict to MingSui, quoted in: Ming3ui, QL28-11-20. MaLFZZ 2063-042.1; 069-1803. 

In the Ili there were 676 adults who were “just getting by”; they were each granted one bolt of course cloth 
(muwa boso) and one bolt of blue linen (samsu boso). 55 children who were just getting by were granted 
one bolt of course cloth. 478 adults were classified as “extremely poor”; they were granted one bolt course 
cloth, one bolt blue linen as well as one tael silver. 15 children who were extremely poor were granted a 
bolt of course cloth in addition to the silver stipend. See chart attached to: Agtti, QL27.IC05.15. MaLFZZ 
1949-007.1; 063-1669 

3 MingSui, QL28-11-20. MaLFZZ 2063-042.1; 069-1803. 

4 MingSui, QL29.06.29. MaLFZZ 2096-013; 071-1161. 


'8S Court Letter to MingSui, QL28.02.29. MaJXD, Document Number: 03-130-1-028. 
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their animals.’~’ The Qing court rejected this proposal, however, on the grounds that the 


Oirats were too poor to rely only on dairy products. '*’ 


ESTIMATING THE JUNGAR REFUGEE POPULATION 

It is difficult to estimate the precise numbers of Oirat refugees who submitted to 
Qing officials after running away from the Kazakhs based on extant source material. 
Detailed registers of all submitted Oirats were kept at the local level, but these documents 
have not survived. Beginning in the late 1750s, Qing officials documented the 
submission of every Oirat refugee in a Manchu palace memorial. However, in the early 
1760s, the number of Oirats fleeing the Kazakh lands increased precipitously, making it 
inconvenient to memorialize every time an Oirat refugee submitted to the Qing. As such, 
in 1763 Imperial Viceroy MingSui proposed that Qing officials in Ili only memorialize 
four times per year (once a season) on the number of Oirats who submitted.'** Only a 
limited number of these seasonal memorials have survived to the present day, making a 
full accounting of the number of Oirats who submitted impossible. We can estimate the 
number of Oirat males in Ili by looking at the number of niru companies (each of which 
contained 100 Oirat soldiers). For example, we know that in 1770 there were 16 niru for 
a total of roughly 1,600 Oirat soldiers in Ili. We also know that there were additional 
niru in the Tarbagatai region, but information on these Oirat settlements is scarce. These 


problems are complicated by the fact that Oirats who submitted from the Kazakhs were 


86 MingSui, QL28.03.04. MaLFZZ 2016-022; 066-2543. 
'8” Court Letter to Ming3ui, QL28.03.30. MaJXD, Document Number: 03-130-1-044. 


8 MingSui, QL28.11.22. MaLFZZ 2058-003; 069-0302. This proposal was approved by the emperor in a 
rescript. 
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not always settled in the Oirat companies; when convenient, many were also settled in the 
Cahar encampment. Another problem with using the number of niru to estimate the 
number of Oirat refugees who fled from the Kazakhs is that such number only include 
male soldiers; women and children are not included in these numbers. 

While it is therefore impossible to know with precision the total number of Oirats 
submitting from the Kazakhs from 1759-1770, in Table 2, I present data from the 
seasonal memorials that were sent to the Qing court four times per year on the number of 
Oirats who submitted at Tarbagatai over a three year period, QL31.07 to QL34.04. 
During this period, about 1,000 Oirats submitted to the Qing at Tarbagatai, the vast 
majority of whom were sent to live in Ili. In evaluating these numbers, it is important to 
note that these figures do not include the number of Oirats who submitted at Ili, Urumci 


or Uliyasutai. 
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Table 2: Oirat Refugees Submitting from the Kazakhs at Tarbagatai, QL31 to QL34 


Season Number submitting at Citation 
Tarbagatai and then sent to Ili 


THE CAPTIVE EXCHANGE ECONOMY: OIRATS AS A COMMODITY 

Qing officials also launched a program to pay ransom money for Jungar refugees 
who were enslaved during Amursana’s rebellion. Like other Qing policies toward the 
Oirats, the goal of this program was to promote stability. The thinking was that it was 
better to bring Oirat refugees under direct Qing control rather than risk the possibility that 
disaffected Oirat slaves would roam with wandering bands of mahacin and become a 
force for instability. In ransoming back Oirat slaves, the Qing was participating in the 
trans-Eurasian captive exchange economy that spanned across Central Eurasia from the 


Qing’s northwestern frontier to Russia. Oirat slaves in general--and Oirat women in 
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particular-- were a valuable commodity within this captive exchange economy. Oirat 
refugees were bartered for animals, silks and other material goods between the Kazakhs, 
Kirghiz, Russians and the Qing. 

For example, in 1754 the Kazakhs captured an Oirat of the Tarbahacin otok 
named Baba. Baba served as a slave to the Kazakh Jusbai for three years. Later, Jusbai 
sold Baba to a “western Kazakh” named Bekhil.'*’? The Kazakhs sometimes sold their 
Oirat slaves to neighboring peoples, instead of to other Kazakhs. For example, the 
Kazakhs captured and enslaved an eleven year old Oirat named Korsu in Ili in 1755 
“when the Jungar pastures were in rebellion.” Korsu was later taken captive in a Kirghiz 
raid, and then “sold person to person” among the Kirghiz, eventually coming into the 
possesion of a Kirghiz named Ahayol.'*” The Kazakhs and Kirghiz also sold their slaves 
to Kokandi merchants. An Oirat named Sotong was taken captive by the Kazakhs in 
1756 “when the Jungar steppe was in rebellion.” Later, the Kazakhs sold Sotong to a 
Kokandi named Irshiili for the price of two horses.'*! An Oirat named Boroci and his 
brother Hailio became slaves to the Kirghiz during the Jungar civil war. Two years later, 
the Kirghiz sold them to Kokandis from the Ferghana Valley town of Margilan. The 
Oirat Barang was enslaved by the Kirghiz in 1755, and then later sold to Kokandis in 
Namangan, another Ferghana Valley town. According to depositions of Oirat refugees 


who submitted from Kokand, there was a special Oirat garrison in Margilan, just outside 


°° A sii, QL25.07.20. MaLFZZ 1834-039; 057-1653. 
4° Suhede, QL35.07.27. MaLFZZ 2383-018; 089-3057. 


'4! Nasitun, QL29.04.21. MaLFZZ 2086-001; 070-2667. 
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the city wall, with over two hundred enslaved Oirat soldiers who the ruler of Margilan, 
Risuli Bek, had purchased.'** 

Qing officials were active participants in this trans-Eurasian captive exchange 
economy, purchasing Oirat slaves from the Kazakhs in much the same way as they 
purchased horses and sheep. Qing officials did not compensate Kazakhs when their Oirat 
slaves ran away and submitted to the Qing. However, the Qing had a policy of paying 
ransom money to any Kazakh who voluntarily sold his Oirat slaves to Qing officials. In 
Ili, the Qing compensated Kazakhs with silk in exchange for Oirats. For example, the 
Kazak Tanggatar presented two Oirat slaves from his household, named Fuwang and 
Yomohon, to Qing officials. He was rewarded with two bolts of silk cloth, and one bolt 
of cotton cloth. As was often the case, Tanggatar did not bring along the more highly 
valued wives and daughters of Fuwang and Yomohon, who remained in his household in 
the Kazakh lands.'* 

In Uliyasutai, Qing officials purchased the Kazakhs’ Oirat slaves at the rate of ten 
taels silver per person. The problem was that the price in Uliyasutai (ten taels silver) 
was greater than the value of the silk that the Qing was giving the Kazakhs in Ili. As 
such, the Kazakhs were mostly selling their Oirat slaves at Uliyasutai, where they 
received a better return. To encourage the Kazakhs to bring their Oirat slaves to Ili-- 
Oirats purchased at Uliyasutai were ultimately sent to Ili anyway, at considerable 


expense--the Qing court ordered that the price paid for Oirats needed to be higher in Ili 


'? Nasitun, QL29.08.07. MaLFZZ 2103-035; 071-2682. 


'S MingSui, QL28.01.19. MaLFZZ 2006-001; 066-0819. 
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than in Uliyasutai.'** This is similar to the problem that the Qing faced when purchasing 
Kazakh horses: the Kazakhs wished to sell their horses at Tarbagatai, which was more 
convenient for them, while the Qing preferred that the Kazakhs bring them to more 
distant Ili, where they were most needed. In order to provide a market incentive for this, 


the Qing mandated that horse prices should be higher in Ili than in Tarbagatai.'* 


RANSOMING OIRATS FROM THE UYGHURS 

Qing officials’ participation in the captive exchange economy was not limited to 
trade with the Kazakhs; the Qing also ransomed Oirats who were enslaved to the Uyghurs 
in the Tarim basin and then settled these ransomed slaves in the Oirat companies in Ili. 
The Qing’s decision to ransom Oirats enslaved to the Uyghurs was prompted by 
investigation of a criminal case. Two Oirat slaves living in a Uyghur household were 
caught with muskets, apparently intending to escape.'*° Upon investigation, a Qing 
official named Derge informed the emperor that many Oirats had been captured and 
enslaved by Uyghurs following the collapse of the Jungar state. Derge’s investigation 
revealed that these Oirat slaves were treated very cruelly; in one reported incident, the 
Oirats were placed in chains at the beginning of every work day and forced to work in a 


chain-gang. Derge said that “because their servitude is cruel, they frequently run away.” 


'* Court Letter, QL29.01.08. MaJXD Document Number: 03-130-4-001. 
'® Court Letter, QL30.03.25. MaJXD Document Number: 03-131-078. 


'46 This memorial from Derge is quoted in: Yunggui, QL27.03.03. MaLFZZ 1932-019; 062-1850. The 
original memorial from Derge was either mis-catalogued, or is no longer extant. 
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Derge feared that these Oirat fugitives, having no fixed place to live, would “naturally 
seek out others of their own kind,” and “wander about with the mahacin.”"*’ 

It is not surprising that the Uyghurs would mistreat the Oirats. In the early 
eighteenth century, the Jungar state subjugated the Uyghur lands of the Tarim basin, 
forcing the Uyghurs to pay an annual tribute tax to them. Although the Qing replaced the 
Jungars as rulers over the oasis cities of the Tarim basin, animosity remained between the 
Uyghurs and Oirats. For example, over a decade after the fall of the Jungar state, Oirat 
troops in Yarkand were on bad terms with the local Uyghur population. Because of this, 
Qing officials recalled Oirat troops stationed in Yarkand and replaced them with Cahar 


148 


troops. Yunggui had a slightly different rationale for why Oirats and Uyghurs were 


not suited to live together: 


The basic nature of Oirats has always been different from the Uyghurs and 
they are not accustomed to the Uyghur religion. Furthermore, when the 
[Uyghurs] give them all sorts of grief and [make them] undertake cruel 
servitude, there are some [Oirats] who decide to run away and hide. It is 
very good that we are now ransoming back [the Oirats] and sending them 
to Ili. 


The Grand Council deliberated upon this matter, and recommended that Qing 


officials ransom back Oirat slaves from the Uyghurs and the emperor approved this 


'” Derge, QL26.12.18. MaLFZZ 1914-027; 061-2600. 
'8 The memorialist, Suhede wrote: “In Kashgar, a separate city was built and the troops resided [there.] In 
Ush, the Uyghurs’ city is very far away [from the Qing garrison]. As for Yarkand, the troops and Uyghurs 
live in the same city. The Uyghurs have all along feared the Oirats, and this has persisted for three years. It 
is impossible to avoid them being on bad terms.” [kasigar de encu hoton sahafi cooha tebuhebi. usi i hoton. 
hoise sei tehe baci umesi goro. yerkiyang ni ba oci. cooha hoise emu hoton de tehebi. hoise se daci ilet 
sede gelembi. ilan aniyai siden kejine goidambi. ishunde elhe akii be akii obume muteraki.| Suhede 
advocated sending the one-hundred Oirats in Yarkand to Ush, to avoid any trouble with the Uyghurs. 
Suhede, QL34.09.15. MaLFZZ 2333-021; 086-2356. 

' liilet i banin. hoise se ci daci encu bime. hoise i tacihiyan de inu taciraki. ere dade geli hacinggai 
akabume adunggiyame takurSaci. ukara jailara hacin toktofi bisirengge. te acara be tuwame beyei huda 
Sangnafi jolifi. ili de unggirengge umesi emu sain baita.] Yunggui, QL27.03.03. MaLFZZ 1932-019; 062- 
1850. 
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recommendation. The Qing decided to settle these manumitted Oirats with the other 
Oirats in Ili and Urumci. In arriving at this decision, the Grand Council ordered that 
seven taels silver in ransom money be paid to the Uyghurs for each Oirat adult; three 
taels silver would be paid for children.'”° 

The Hakim Begs resident in each of the cities of Altishahr were charged with the 
task of rounding up any Oirats living in that city, and presenting them for ransom. They 
were supposed to ransom Oirats only if both master and slave agreed to the arrangement. 
To the extent possible, they were to avoid splitting up families, and were prohibited from 
ransoming Oirats who were already married to Uyghurs.'°! The overwhelming majority 
of those ransomed were slaves of the Hakim Begs, who were more than happy to jump on 
Qianlong’s gravy train and ransom their own Oirat slaves for easy cash. While it is 
possible that most of the Oirats in Altishahr were slaves to Hakim Begs rather than 


commoners, the available evidence suggests that the total number of Oirats in Altishahr 


'S° The Grand Council approved Derge’s proposal, with one change. Derge had proposed ransoming adults 


for ten taels silver, and children for five taels silver. The Grand Councillors thought this was too much 
money, and thus reduced the official ransom price to seven taels for adults and three taels for children. 

The Grand Council based its decision to pay ransom money for Oirats enslaved to Uyghurs on a precedent 
set in a previous case. In this earlier case, Oirats living in Urumci said that they had relatives enslaved to 
Uyghurs in Turfan from whom they were separated during the chaos of the Qing-Jungar war. The Qing 
paid ransom money for these Oirat slaves and then allowed them to be reunited with their relatives in 
Urumci. This Grand Council deliberation memorial is no longer extant but is quoted in full in: Yunggui, 
QL27.03.03. MaLFZZ 1932-019; 062-1850. The cash payment to Uyghurs was sometimes paid in silver. 
Other times it was paid in tengge and pul, the local currency of Altishahr. Yunggui, QL27.06.07. MaLFZZ 
1953-025; 063-2646. On some occasions, only part of the ransom payment was remitted in cash; instead of 
cash, the Begs were compensated by forgiving tax obligations. For example, the Begs in Aksu ransomed 
31 Oirats at a calculated price of 197 taels silver (26 adults at 7 taels/person; 5 children at 3 taels/person.) 
72 taels (out of a total of 197) were paid out in cash; they were compensated for the remaining 125 taels 
silver by forgiving the equivalent amount in taxes. Oboo, QL27.05.01. MaLFZZ 1941-023; 062-3460. If 
the Uyghur in question did not owe any tribute taxes, the ransom was paid entirely in cash. For example, a 
Uyghur named Hojomenzer did not owe any taxes and was therefore paid 16 taels silver for the 4 Oirats he 
presented (one adult, three children.) Dasangga, QL27.05.17. MaLFZZ 1943-026; 063-0218. 


'S! A giii,QL27.06.22. MaLFZZ 1955-014; 063-3036. The problem, it seems, was that often times an Oirat 
family all lived together in the same city, but individual family member were owned by different Uyghur 
masters. The masters of some family members were willing to ransom their Oirats; other masters were not 
willing, thereby splitting up families. 
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was far greater than the amount actually ransomed and sent to Ili. Apparently, many 
Oirats were hesitant to be sent to Ili as they were not certain whether conditions there 
were “good or bad.” Some were too sick to make the journey while others could not 
leave because they were married to a Uyghur, or did not want to be separated from their 
children or other relatives.'°? One Qing official stated that some Jungar refugees living 
among the Uyghurs had already acclturated to Uyghur cultural norms and should 


153 


therefore not be moved to Ili.” The total number of Oirats ransomed through this policy 


are listed below in Table 3. 


'S? Suceng, QL27.09.25. MaLFZZ 1973-002; 064-2835. There is some ounter-evidence that suggests that 
there were not, in fact, that many Oirats living in Altishahr. For example, Gaidamet, Hakim Beg at 
Kashgar reported, “The lands of Kashgar and Yengisar stand at the exterme edge of the Uyghur 
borderlands and are located far from the Jungar pastures. The number of Oirats who escaped here has 
always been small.” [Meni kasigar. inggazar i ba. hoise i dubei jecen be iliha. jun gar i nukte ci 
sindalabuhangge goro ofi. ebsi ukaka jihe let se daci komso bihe.| Nasitun, QL28.10.12. MaLFZZ 2057- 
039; 069-0248. 


'SS Yunggui, QL27.03.03. MaLFZZ 1932-019; 062-1850. The exact phrase used was, [goidaha manggi. 
ini cisui hoise i tacin de icebufi. | 
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Table 3: Oirats Ransomed from Uyghurs’ 


Number of Ransom Origin Citation 
Oirats Price 

Ransomed (taels silver) 
112 736 Pijan Derge, QL27.02.22. MaLFZZ 062-0982 
7 45 Kashgar Tletu, QL27.03.26. MaLFZZ 062-2384. 
17 103 Kashgar Yunggui, QL27.04.17. MaLFZZ 062-3262. 
7 49 Ush Yungging, QL27.04.22. MaLFZZ 062-3300. 
31 197 Aksu Oboo, QL27.05.01. MaLFZZ 062-3460. 
71 465 Turfan Derge, QL27.05.08. MaLFZZ 062-3453. 
27 185 Yarkand Sinju, QL27.05.02. MaLFZZ 063-0167. 
2 14 Khotan Ibid. 
4 16 Korla Dasangga, QL27.05.17. MaLFZZ 063-0218. 
4 28* Yarkand Oboo, QL27.10.08. MaLFZZ 065-0078. 
4 28* Kucha Oboo, QL28.02.28. MaLFZZ 066-2360. 
286 1866 

REUNITING RELATIVES 


The Qing’s efforts to ensure social stability in the Oirat refugee communities were 
not limited to providing grants of livestock and cloth and silver stipends; the Qing also 
tried to ensure social stability by promoting a stable family life among the refugees. 
Women and children were in short supply within the Oirat refugee communities as the 
majority of refugees were males. This imbalance troubled Qing officials, since they 
believed that a rough-and-tumble society of single males living on the frontier was 


inherently less stable than a community that also included women and children. The 


'*4 Ransom price in taels silver was generally recorded in the documents. In a few cases, indicated on the 


chart with * symbol, I have had to estimate this myself based on rate of seven taels per person. 
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reasons for this are easy to understand: having little to lose, single males with no family 
would be more likely to rebel against Qing rule than would men who were responsible 
for a family. In this section and the next, I discuss two policies that the Qing pursued to 
decrease the number of single males living in the Oirat communities and promote a stable 
family life. First, the Qing endeavored to reunite Oirat families that had been split apart 
during the Jungar civil war. Second, the Qing undertook a “marriage draft” that aimed to 
bring unmarried (and sometimes widowed) women to Ili to be married off to Oirat 
bachelors. 

The Qing’s policy of reuniting Oirat families had its roots in the chaos and 
violence of the Jungar civil war. We saw in Chapter one that the Kazakhs took thousands 
of Oirat refugees captive in the 1750s as the Jungar confederation fell apart; when these 
Oirats were taken captive they were often separated from their families. For example, an 
Oirat woman named Dasijab who used to reside at Sarbel, just south of Lake Balkhash in 
present day Kazakhstan, lost her entire family during the Jungar civil war: her husband 
Samba, her eldest son Jirgaci, her second son Sarhiiton and her daughter Gelegun. After 
being separated from her family, the Kazakhs took her captive in 1756.'°° As another 
example, the Kazakhs captured an Oirat named Dolok as well as his wife and younger 
brother. The Kazakhs split the family up: Dolok was given as a slave to the Kazakh 
Serembet, and his wife and younger brother were given to the Kazakh Dohozek. In 
some cases, the Kazakhs only partially split up Oirat families. An Oirat woman named 


Boli was separated from her husband Bayan during the Jungar wars but lived as slave in a 


'SS Tno memorialist.] QL29.03.15. MaLFZZ 2079-043; 070-1352. 
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Kazakh household together with her son Hara Kobun.'*° 


In other cases, Oirat refugees, 
after being separated from family members, managed to locate one or more of their 
relatives in the Kazakh lands. For example, in the fall of 1754, after the Oirat Ceger’s 
clan was attacked by Amursana, he fled with five other households to Ili, and resided 
there for three years. In 1758 the Kazakhs attacked, and took his entire clan prisoner. 
His family was split up, and he was given as a slave to a Kazakh named Ombutei. While 
in the Kazakh lands, he managed to be reunited with a female cousin named Majan.'*’ 
Thus, many of the Oirat refugees who ran away from a life of slavery in the 
Kazakh lands arrived at the Qing frontier hoping to find their long-lost relatives. When 
Oirats fleeing from the Kazakhs submitted to Qing officials at the karun checkpoints, 
Qing officials routinely asked them if they had any relatives living under Qing rule, and 
what these relatives’ names and approximate ages were. In some cases, Oirat refugees 
did not know what had become of their relatives; in such cases, Qing officials asked them 
for the names and ages of their lost family members anyway, in case they had come 
under Qing control. After gathering this information from the newly submitted Oirats, 
Qing officials sent missives to the three cities where the vast majority of Oirats were 
living--Tarbagatai, Ili and sometimes Urumci--listing the names and ages of the lost Oirat 
relatives. Clerks in these three Qing settlements then checked these names against a 
registry of all Oirats living in the settlement. If the long lost relatives were in fact there, 


then the newly submitted Oirat would be sent to live together with their relatives.'** 


'S6 To memorialist.] QL28.12.27. MaLFZZ 2066-026; 069-2566. 
'S7 Cebdenjab, QL24.1C06.19. MaLFZZ 1776-011; 053-3392. 
'S8 MingSui, the Imperial Viceroy at Ili, explained the policy in this way: “Currently there are Oirats 


residing in both Ili and Urumci. [These Oirats] are submitting from the Kazakhs without pause. When 
those among them who have relatives [here] are willingly reunited with family and reside together in one 
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As an example of how this worked in practice, consider the case of five Oirats, 
named Nohonca, Hara Kubun, Batumungge, Sereng, and Lobin, who escaped from the 
Kazakhs in 1765 and submitted to Qing officials near Tarbagatai. A letter was sent to Ili 
with a list of these Oirats’ relatives. Word came back from Ili that four of the five Oirats 
did in fact have relatives in Ili; they were sent from Tarbagatai to live with their family in 
Ili. The fifth, Batumungge, did not have any relatives there so he was settled with the 


other Oirats in Tarbagatai.'”’ 


The vast majority of Oirats fleeing from the Kazakhs were 
reunited with relatives in Tarbagatai, Ili and Urumci, but on occasion, they were sent to 
live with relatives who lived much futher away. An Oirat named Jimbakocir, after 
running away from the Kazakhs, was reunited with his uncle Tarbadarja in the Kalka 
lands. Two Oirat brothers, Uksu, Batu and Batu’s two young daughters were reunited 
with their elder brother Saijirhi, also far away in the Kalka lands.'®° 

Some Oirat refugees, upon submitting to the Qing, did not know whether their 
long-lost relatives were living in Qing-ruled Jungaria. For example, in 1753 the Kazakhs 
raided an Oirat woman named Aksagar and her husband Burmanai at Tarbagatai and the 
Kazakhs made them both slaves. Aksagar said “I do not know where my husband went 
at that time” [tere fonde mini eigen aibide genehe be sarku.| When Aksagar submitted to 


Qing officials near her old home of Tarbagatai in 1763, Qing officials checked the local 


registers (of Oirats in Tarbagatai), but her husband Burmanai was not there. Officials 


place, then it does not matter where [they are settled]; it is all the same.” [ne ili. urumci de gemu ulet tehe 
bime. hasak ci lakcan aki baime tucimbi. erei dorgi. ceni ahiin deo juse bifi. cihangga be tuwame giranggi 
yali acabume. emu bade tebuci. yaya ergide gemu adali.] MingSui, QL28.06.05. MaLFZZ 2034-002; 067- 
1988. 

'S? To memorialist], QL30.IC02.29. MaLFZZ 2132-050; 073-1976. 


' Mingsui, QL30.02.16. MaLFZZ 2127-029; 073-0449. 
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then sent out missives to Urumci and Ili to see if Burmanai was living in either of those 
places.'°' As another example, a 58 year old Oirat woman named Garbu fled from the 
Kazakhs in 1763. A former subject of Dawaci, Garbu’s original pasture was at Ili. Ten 
years previously, the Kazakhs raided her pasture, and she was carried away into slavery. 
She never learned what happened to her husband Norbu, her son Batujirgan, her 
daughter-in-law Hasigan and her grandson Jirintai. Upon her submission, Qing officials 
sent missives to Ili and Urumci inquiring about Garbu’s lost family members. When 
officials learned that Garbu’s relatives were not in either of those two places, she was 
settled with the local Oirats living near the postal relay station where she submitted.’ 
When Qing officials were unable to locate a direct relative of a submitted Oirat, 
efforts were made to at least locate distant kin. A woman named Saha, who was one of 
Dawaci’s people, with pastures at Kara Tala (one of the seven rivers of Semirechiye), lost 
her entire family during the Jungar civil war. The Kazakhs killed her husband 
Batulungge and eldest son Ulemji and she herself was taken captive in 1751. She was 
separated from the rest of her family, including her eldest son Ulemji’s wife Dudurdusi, 
her second son Tot and his wife Cigamanji, and her youngest four children Gecun, Haba, 
Sakdar and Behima. Qing officials were unable to locate any of these family members. 
However, Saha’s former son-in-law Batu (who had remarried after his wife--Saha’s 
daughter--had died) had a daughter named Cerin with his second wife. Saha was settled 


in Ili with Batu and Cerin.'™ 


'6! Umitai, QL28.05.18. MaLFZZ 2030-026; 067-1362. 
'©? Sumitai, QL28.10.26. MaLFZZ 2058-032; 069-0474. 


163 hid. 
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Sometimes, Oirats ran away from the Kazakhs and submitted to the Qing when 
they had direct knowledge that one of their relatives was living under Qing rule. An 
Oirat man named Orsu, a twenty three year old former subject of Dawaci, submitted to 
Qing authorities in 1763. Orsu was taken captive by the Kazakhs in 1755 at Kara Tala 
together with his elder brothers Corban and Bembe. The previous winter, Corban and 
Bembe ran away from the Kazakhs, but Orsu was left behind. Orsu fled the Kazakh 
lands in order to be reunited with his brothers. When he submitted at Kur Kara Usu, a 
missive was sent to Ili inquiring about Orsu’s brothers. Officials in Ili found Corban and 
Bembe in the registers and Orsu was thereupon sent to Ili to be reunited with his 
family.'** As another example, a 55 year old Oirat woman named Boli was raided by the 
Kazakhs in 1743; she never learned what became of her husband Bayan. Boli, along with 
her son Hara Kobun became slaves to a Kazakh named Toktonai. In 1763, Boli’s son 
Hara Kobun ran away from the Kazakhs. Missing her son, Boli decided several months 
later to escape with another woman in the middle of the night and search for her son. The 
two women wandered on foot for two months before submitting to Qing troops at a karun 
outpost. Missives were sent to Ili and Urumci to try and locate Boli’s son.'™ 

In the majority of cases, Oirats were separated from their families during Kazakh 
raids, but Oirat families were also split up in the chaos surrounding the Qing’s “anti- 
Mahacin” massacres in the late 1750s. Qing officials endeavored to reunite these Oirats 
with their families as well. For example, two Oirat brothers of the Bardamut otok, named 


Engke and Sodzun, were “previously separated during the time of the war” [neneme dain 


'©4 To memorialist.] QL28.07.27. MaLFZZ 2046-020; 068-1110. 


'®5 To memorialist], QL28.12.27. MaLFZZ 2066-026; 069-2566. 
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i ucuri fakcafi.| After wandering from place to place in search of food, Engke ended up 
as a soldier in the Qing garrison at Suzhou (in Gansu); Sodzun became a servant in the 
household of Gung Moosa, the Hakim Beg of Ili. When the Oirat garrison from Suzhou 
was moving to Ili, Engke recognized his brother Sodzun and the two were reunited.’ 
On a different occasion, an Oirat soldier stationed in Gansu named Ucaral recognized his 
uncle Dawa and his older sister Bimba in Urumci when his platoon of soldiers stopped 
there while en route to Ili. Qing officials allowed Dawa and Bimba to be reunited with 


Ucaral and follow him to Ili.'®’ 


The Qing even took care to pay for impoverished Oirats 
who were living a marginal existence far from home to be reunited with their relatives. 
For example, two elderly Oirat women, one 57 years old, the other 52 years old were 
found camped out in a yurt on the outskirts of a Uyghur village near Pijan. They were 
wearing lama clothing, chanting the sutras, and “waiting for the Buddha to alight.” Upon 
interrogation, they said their husbands were both dead. During the chaos of the Qing- 
Jungar wars, they had followed Donjibu’s army from Ili to Pijan. They were sent to 
Urumci to live with relatives. ' 

The Qing’s policy of reuniting Oirat families, however, had its limits. Only free 
Oirats were allowed to be reunited with their families; Oirats who were separated from 
their families during the Jungar wars and then enslaved to Qing troops or Qing merchants 
were not eligible unless their master agreed to manumit them, often for a ransom 


payment. For example, an Ili Oirat named Bayanjirgan lost his brother Moohai during 


the Jungar wars. Bayanjirgan was a veteran of the Qing campaign to BadakSan to 


'©6 Suhede, QL26.01.11. MaLFZZ 1863-011; 059-0840. 
'67 Antai, QL26.01.03. MaLFZZ 1860-024; 059-0329. 


'68 lino memorialist], QL27.05.08. MaLFZZ 1941-020; 062-3450. 
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retrieve the severed head of Khoja Jihan and had also served as a guide to Qing troops. 
Bayanjirgan said that when Qing troops invaded Jungaria he lost his brother Moohai 
(who was 11 years old at the time) and did not know where he had fled. One day, 
Moohai came to Ili with a convoy delivering a shipment of silver bullion. The two 
brothers recognized each other and wished to be reunited. The problem, however, was 
that Moohai had become a slave years before to a Chinese Green Standard soldier named 
Yan Huapeng. Moohai was only allowed to be reunited with his brother in Ili after 
Bayanjirgan paid a ransom price to Moohai’s master Yan Huapeng.'® On other 
occasions, however, Qing troops who had taken Oirat refugees as slaves freed them 
without compensation and allowed them to be reunited with family members. For 
example, the Qing official Yungui took captive an Oirat named Cirung during the Jungar 
wars. Cirung said that his elder brother Sirbek had been sent to Gansu immediately after 
the war and had recently been moved to Tarbagatai; Yungui freed Cirung in reward for 
his diligent service and sent him to Tarbagatai to live with his brother Sirbek.'”° 
3 2K 2 8 2K 2K 28 2k 

The stories I have related about the Qing’s efforts to reunite Oirat families are far 
from comprehensive. From 1760 to 1775, the Qing reunited hundreds of Oirat families 
that had been separated during the Jungar civil war. In the table below, I provide a few 


additional examples of this policy from a three year period, QL26 to QL28. 


' Ming&ui, QL29.03.27. MaLFZZ 2081-002; 070-1671. 


'° Yungui, QL31.02.28. MaLFZZ 2182-006; 076-2864. 
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Table 4: Reuniting Oirats with their Relatives 
Name Year Relative’s Place of Eau Comments 
Reunited | name/relation reunion 


QL 26 MaLFZZ Noshai was separated from his father 


059-0840 during the war, and currently serves in 
QL26-01-11 | the house hold of Gung Moosa, Hakim 
Bek of Ili. 


During the war, Boholdai’s entire pasture 
was afflicted by smallpox, and his family 
fled in haste. He was separated from his 
his two cousins Basang and Oros. 
Basang and Oros had crossed the Muzart 
Pass, and become servants to Cahar 
troops. 


Kazakh Isbasar presented his Oirat slave 


Boholdai QL 26 Basang and 
Oros/cousins 
059-1533 Mingke and allowed him to be reunited 


Mingke QL 26 Samtan/cousin 
QL26-02-04 | with Samtan. 
Mingke QL 26 Soorgajifincle | Altai MaLFZZ Kazakhs demanded that the Qing return 
060-0034 Mingke after Qing troops intercepted 
QL26-05-24 | him when he was en route from Kazakh 
steppe to his uncle’s pasture in the Altai. 
Qing allowed him to be settled with his 
uncle in the Altai, reasoning he would be 
killed if he was returned to the Kazakhs. 
Jirgan QL 26 Temur MaLFZZ Jirgan fled from the Kazakhs and wanted 
060-2879 to be reunited with his brother Temur in 
QL26-08-20 | Ili 
Olji QL 27 Dasidanjin/yo | Urumci MaLFZZ Olji wished to go to Urumci from Ili to 
unger brother 065-0800 be with his older brother Dasidanjin. As 
QL27-10-27 | they were both Lamas, they lived 
together in the temple in Urumci and 
recited the Buddhist scriptures. 


Gesereke QL 28 Hotong/son MaLFZZ 
066-3446 
QL28-03-28 


Basang QL 28 Bolon/older Thi MaLFZZ Basang’s three relatives were living in 
brother; 067-1988 Urumci. They were sent to Ili to be 
Sanduba/older QL28-06-05 | reunited with him. 
sister; 
Jirgal/mother 
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Manji QL 26 Othon/wife id. During the war, when he was serving in 
the army of “General Fu,” his wife Othon 
was bestowed upon him. After the war, 
he went to Suzhou, and left her behind in 
the household of Gung Moosa, Hakim 
Bek of Ili. He was reunited with his 
wife. 


THE OIRAT MARRIAGE DRAFT 

The Qing’s policy of reuniting Oirat refugees with family members provided only 
a partial solution to the problem of ensuring a stable social environment within the Oirat 
communities. Many Oirat refugees submitting from the Kazakhs were ultimately unable 
to find their family members in Qing-ruled Jungaria; their relatives were either killed 
during the Jungar civil war or were living as slaves in an unknown location in the Kazakh 
lands. Further compounding this problem was the fact that the majority of those unable 
to find their family members were men; very few unattached women fled from the 
Kazakhs. The dearth of women in the Oirat communities worried Qing officials. In the 
short term, the presence of single, rootless men could give rise to instability. Yet it was 
the long term consequences of this gender imbalance that were most vexing: an 
insufficient number of women of child bearing age meant that Oirat communities would 
have a birth rate too low to sustain themselves in the future. The Qing’s solution to this 
problem was to institute a “marriage draft” that recruited single women of child bearing 
age--some widowed, others never married--from other parts of the empire. The marriage 
draft was undertaken in two separate stages. The first stage recruited Oirat women who 
were living as slaves to the Uyghurs in the Tarim Basin oasis towns or who had been 
enslaved by Green Standard soldiers. The second stage involved recruiting woman from 
the far away Cahar territories to move to Ili and be married off to single Oirat refugees. 

We saw in a previous section of this chapter that many Jungar refugees who fled 
to the Tarim basin during the Jungar civil war ended up as slaves to the Uyghurs, the 


Jungars’ former vassals. The Qing paid ransom money to the masters of these Jungar 
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slaves and then settled them in Ili. The results of this program, however, disappointed the 
Qing court. The Qing had hoped that the Uyghurs would send young Oirat woman of 
child-bearing age to Ili. In fact, the majority of those presented were old women who 
were too old to do much labor and were past child-bearing age; the Uyghurs were less 
willing to part with their younger Oirat slaves since they valued their labor. It is also 
possible that Uyghur men did not want to give up Oirat women who were serving them as 
consorts. Among the women who were sent to Ili from Altishahr as part of the Oirat 
marriage draft, there were five Oirat women who had lived in the Uyghur lands since 
they were young and “had completely entered into Uyghur ways and do not understand 
the Oirat language at all.” As they had lost all traces of their Oirat identity, they were 
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married off to Uyghurs living in Ili instead of to other Oirats. Agi proposed that in 


the future, the Qing should only pay ransom money for Oirat women of marriageable age, 
writing “the more women we get, the better.” 

Agiiil’s concern to increase the number of single Oirat women stemmed from a 
gender imbalance among the Oirats living in Ili, an imbalance that was particularly 
pronounced among the Oirat refugees who fled from the Kazakhs. According to a report 


from Ming§ui, well over six-hundred young Oirat males in Ili could not find wives. In 


analyzing this situation, MingSui wrote: “Several hundred young men are completely 


'"! tne hoise tacin de dosifi. iilet i gisun fuhali bahanarakii.] MingSui, QL29.02.25. MaLFZZ 2076-010; 
070-0704. 


'? Agiii, QL27.03.24. MaLFZZ 1935-011; 062-2312. There were some Uyghurs who took advantage of 
this policy to get a free trip to Ili. For example, it was later discovered that among the people ransomed 
from Altishahr, there were 17 Uyghurs who were ransomed. They lied to the Begs and said they were 
Oirats and were sent to Ili. One wonders, of course, how the Begs could have fallen for their story, since 
the Begs would have recognized them as Uyghurs. A more likely explanation is that the Begs were happy 
to receive ransom money for these Uyghurs. These Uyghurs were allowed to settle in Ili, but were settled 
with the local Uyghurs, not with the Oirats. One Oirat woman, named Ailci, was not permitted by her 
master to be ransomed and sent to Ili, but she managed to sneak into a group of Ili-bound Oirats. Once she 
arrived in Ili, she was permitted to remain there. Agtii, QL27.06.22. MaLFZZ 1955-022; 063-3078. 
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unable to acquire wives. Being incapable of having family is not a sustainable path over 
the long term.” In MingSui’s view, this gender imbalance was unlikely to correct itself 
naturally in the near term, because among the Oirats who were married, very few had 
daughters who were close to a marriageable age. 

The most likely reason for the lack of female refugees was that the men were, on 
average, better able to stand the ravages of war than woman or children. Another 
important reason for this gender imbalance, however, was that the Kazakhs placed great 
value upon Oirat women captives since they often took these women as consorts.'”* 
During the 1760s, some of the Kazakhs’ female Oirat consorts were fleeing to the Qing 
along with male Oirats. To prevent this, the Kazakhs in some instances systematically 
murdered Oirat men; the Kazakhs believed that the valuable Oirat women would be 
unlikely to escape with out the help of the men. These Oirat consorts would then give 
birth to sons who would take on a Kazakh identity. For example, an Oirat slave named 
Jimba overheard the Kazakhs saying that they wanted to kill all the Oirat men and 
“dominate” (ejelembi) the Oirat women. Fearing for his life, he decided to run away with 


"4 The Kazakh Hara Tulusi said that some members of 


his family and escape to the Qing. 
his clan wanted to kill all of the Oirat males to prevent them from escaping with Oirat 


females. Instead of killing the men, however, the Kazakhs decided give these Oirat 


' Qing officials certainly recognized that there were many Oirat women in the Kazakh lands. For 


example, the Qing official Kinggui, in evaluating the request of a Kazakh named Cahar to return an 
escaped Oirat woman named Bayan to him on a false pretext said: “The essential nature of the Kazakhs is 
to be covetous and fond of fishing for profit. There are many Oirat women in the Kazakh lands. As always 
happens, Cahar claims to recognize this woman Bayan; perhaps Bayan used to reside in Cahar’s household, 
and he [Cahar] heard learned that Bayan submitted [to us]. It is hard to know if he [Cahar] came here in 
order to coerce her into coming back [with him.]” [hasak i banin umesi doosi gamji. jabsan baire de 
amuran. hasak i bade ilet hehe umesi labdu. cahar an i ucuri ere hehe bayan be takara. eici bayan 
onggolo cahar i boode bisire turgunde te bayan i baime dosinjiha be donjifi Serime gaime jihe be gemu 
boljoci ojoraku.| Kinggui, QL40.01.25. MaLFZZ 2619-015; 105-0855. 


'# Yung Ui, QL25.04.06. MaLFZZ 1817-008; 056-1739. 
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males to Qing officials in exchange for silk, although they kept the Oirat women for 
themselves.'”” As another example, an Oirat named Borho claimed that he had overheard 
his Kazakh masters discussing plans to kill him so they could then “dominate” (ejelembi) 
his wife and children. Upon hearing this, he abandoned his family and ran away and 
became a servant to a different clan of Kazakhs. Years later, he tried to steal his wife and 
children back from the Kazakhs, but was unsuccessful.'”° 

Mingsui proposed two solutions to rectify the shortage of woman in Ili. First, he 
suggested continuing the Qing’s policy of ransoming Oirat women from the Uyghurs in 
Altishahr. He thought that there were still many Oirat girls and young women in 
Altishahr. He wrote, “The Uyghurs use the labor of the Oirat girls and are unwilling to 
part [with them]. They do not place great urgency upon sending them [to us].”"7” 
Mingsui’s second proposed solution was to ransom Oirat women currently enslaved to 
Chinese “Green Standard” soldiers residing in China proper. MingSui wrote: 

I hear that [among] the Green Standard soldiers of China proper there are 

still many Oirat women who were taken as war captives or purchased. 

Not counting those who are already married, there are still girls and young 

women who are merely working as household servants. Select those who 

are young and pay a ransom price for them as appropriate. When 

convenient, send them to Ili and marry them off to older Oirats. After the 

daughters of these Cahars and Oirats grow up, the remaining [single] Oirat 


males can acquire them [as wives] and the spirit of all of the Oirats will 
brighten.” 


® Agii, QL27.01.18. MaLFZZ 1922-030; 062-0308. 
7° Tno memorialist], QL30.01.29. MaLFZZ 2125-023; 072-3538. 


™” Ming&ui, QL28.06.25. MaLFZZ 2039-032; 067-3114. 


’8 (donjici. dorgi ba i niowanggiyan turun i urse. onggolo baha oljilaha. jai ceni udame gaiha iillet hehesi 
kemuni labdu. emgeri sargan obume gaihangge ci tulgiyen bai ers’eme boode takurara hehesi. sargan jui 
kemuni bi sembi. ede se asigan ningge. be sonjome. acara be tuwame majige hiida bume joolifi. ildun de ili 
de benjibufi. se ambakan ilet de sargan acabume. funcehe ulet sede. amala cahar ilet sei sargan juse 
mutufi. jai siran siran 1 isibure oci. gubci ilet sei giinin ele halukan ombime.| Ibid. 
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Qianlong acceded to Ming8ui’s proposal in an edict, saying “if some people live by 
themselves without a wife, this is not a path to long term [prosperity].” Qianlong did 
amend MingSui’s suggestion that Oirat women who were already married should not be 
sent to Ili, writing: “I think that Oirats and Chinese are not necessarily suited to each 
other.” Qianlong ordered that Chinese men married to Oirat women could ransom their 
Oirat wives and have them sent to Ili, so long as both sides were amenable to the 


' Tn practice, it seems that the total Oirat women ransomed only 


arrangement. 
represented a small percentage of the total Oirat women living in a given locale. For 
example, an investigation revealed that there were 45 Oirat women living with Chinese 
Green Standard soldiers in Hami but only 14 of these were ransomed and sent to Ili. Of 
the 31 women who were not sent to Ili, 5 were married and unwilling to be separated 
from their Uyghur husbands, 2 were too young (under 9 years old), 36 were too old (over 


50), and two were in their early 40s, but were “no longer fertile” and thus unsuitable for 


i 180 
marriage. 


'® Qianlong’s edict is quoted in: Derge, QL28.09.15. MaLFZZ 2053-020; 068-2808. I have been unable 
to locate the original edict. 


'8° Samboo, QL28.09.16. MaLFZZ 2052-030; 068-2622. 
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Table 5: Oirat Women Ransomed from Green Standard Troops and from Uyghurs 


Number of Citation 
Oirats 
Ransomed 


CE (a 


174 


In addition to the Oirats ransomed from Chinese Green Standard soldiers and 
from Uyghurs, the Qing court took pains to take care of female Oirat war captives who 
were serving Qing banner troops as consorts. Many of the Qing troops in Jungaria were 
only stationed there on a temporary basis; when they were transferred to China proper 
they sometimes left their consorts behind, with no one to rely on. Qianlong learned of 
two Oirat women and two Uyghur women who were previously taken as consorts by 
Solon troops temporarily stationed in Yarkand. After these Solon troops left, they left 
behind their consorts in Yarkand with no means to support themselves. Qianlong fired 
off a blistering edict prohibiting this practice: 

The Uyghur and Oirat girls Sebten, Ketesi, Sultanbebi and Halca left 

behind by the Solon were previously taken as war prisoners. It is 

unacceptable for them to remain there [in Yarkand]. When it is 

convenient, send them all to Ili and bestow them upon the Oirats as wives. 

Previously, when troops were on campaign, we did not prohibit taking 

women as captives because the Jungars’ evil rebellion was fierce. Now, 


the Jungar and Uyghur lands have been pacified and are occupied by our 
troops. It is absolutely unacceptable for the troops to continue to wantonly 
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engage in shameless behavior in the same way as when they were on 
military campaign. If we catch them [doing this] then it is right to punish 
them severely.'*! 
Upon investigation, Qing officials discovered other Oirat women who were abandoned 


182 : 
Those soldiers 


by Solon troops; such women were sent to Ili to be married to Oirats. 
who already possessed Oirat consorts would be allowed to keep them, although troops 
were prohibited from taking on new consorts. If such soldiers left Jungaria or the Uyghur 
lands for a new military posting, then the soldier and Oirat consort would mutually 
decide between them whether she would accompany him to his new post, or remain in 
Jungaria. Qing officials worried that if these women consorts were forced against their 
will to travel far away with the soldiers, then they might miss their homeland and run 
away.'** Ifthe consort remained in Jungaria, the soldier would have her sent to Ili to be 
married off to an Oirat. For example a Qing soldier named G’ojimboo had a consort 
named Sanjin. When he left his post, he had Sanjin sent to Ili to be paired up with a 
single Oirat there.'™* 

As can be seen from Table 3, the Qing efforts to ransom Oirat women for all the 


single Oirat men in Ili only amounted to a little less than two-hundred people, a number 


insufficient to satisfy demand. In QL 29, the Qing undertook a program to recruit women 


'8! Tsolon sei werihe hoise. iilet hehe sebten. ketesi. sultanbebi. halca gemu daci oljilame gajihangge. 


tubade bibuci ojoraku. ildun de gemu ili de unggifi. iilet sede sargan obume Sangnakini. neneme cooha 
dosire de jun gar i urse ehe oshon ubasSara mangga ofi. tuttu olji hehe be fafulahaki bihe. te jun gar hoise i 
babe necihiyeme toktobufi. geren bade gemu cooha tebuhe. aika kemuni cooha dosire forgon i adali cooha 
ursei cihai balai derakii baita yabuci. tere ainaha seme ojoraki. giyvan i nambuha be tuwame ujeleme weile 
araci acambi.| Elgingge, QL29.02.20. MaLFZZ 2077-002; 070-0829. 

'® For example, three Oirat women named Jirgan, Ergejab, and Cirinjab were abandoned by Solon troops 
in Aksu. They were sent to Ili and married off to Oirats. [no memorialist], QL28.08.26. MaLFZZ 2050- 
029; 068-2147. 


'S3 Bayantahan, QL29.03.09. MaLFZZ 2079-037; 070-1323 


'S Elgingge, QL29.05.09. MaLFZZ 2089-024; 070-3347. 
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from the Cahar pastures to migrate to Ili and marry single Oirat males. These women fell 
into two categories: Cahar eight banner women and servant women; they were ransomed 
at different rates. All women received 10 taels silver “travel stipend” to help defray costs 
of moving; the masters of servants received an additional ransom payment of 10 taels for 
unmarried girls and 8 taels for widows. The total number of women and the ransom 


money paid are detailed in Table 4.'*° 


Table 6: Cahar Marriage Draft 


Category of Travel stipend Total money paid 
woman 


Servant girls 174 174 x 10=1740 174 x 10=1740 3480 
Servant widows 84 x 10=840 84 x 8=672 1512 


Eight banner girls fo 80 x 10= 800 N/A 800 


Eight banner 82 82 x 10=820 N/A 820 
widows 


TOTAL 420 4200 taels 2412 taels 6612 taels 


As table 4 indicates, 420 women were drafted at a total cost to the Qing treasury 


of 6,612 taels silver, which amounts to an average cost of roughly 15.75 taels silver per 
women. This is more than double the unit price of each woman ransomed from the 
Uyghurs, who cost about 7 taels per woman. The Qing’s willingness to transport this 
many people over such a long distance at such a high cost shows the importance they 
placed on family stability among the Ili Oirats. Not all of the 420 women even made it 
through the long journey to Ili: 14 died on the first leg of the trip to Urumci, and a further 
28 died between Urumci and Ili. Thirty-one of the Cahar women who did reach Ili were 


so emaciated after the journey that they were considered unsuitable for marriage and 


'8S Barpin, QL29.06.27. MaLFZZ 2091-021; 071-0199. 
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were settled with Cahars of their original banner in Ili. Thus, of the 378 who actually 
made it to Ili, only 347 were married off to Oirat men, bringing the total cost per Oirat 
wife to approximately 19 taels silver. To match these Cahar women up with Oirat 
husbands, Qing officials held a “speed dating” event--the Oirat bachelors got to pick their 
new Cahar wives in the order of their seniority, with those who submitted from the 


Kazakhs first getting the first picks.'*° 


OIRATS RETURNING TO THE KAZAKH LANDS 
In Chapter One, we saw that Oirat refugees, unable to stand cruel treatment at the 
hands of their historical enemy, the Kazakhs, fled to Qing-ruled Jungaria. This 
movement of Oirat refugees, however, was not a one-way street: Oirats living under Qing 
rule also fled back to the Kazakh lands. Those who returned did so for one of three 
reasons: to escape the poverty that was endemic to the Oirats living under Qing rule; to 
bring back family members who they had left behind (generally wives and concubines) or 
to outright steal a wife; or to rustle horses and sheep from the Kazakhs. Let us consider 
each of these three situations in turn. 
In 1766, Agiii submitted a memorial to the throne in which he summarized the 
problem of submitted Oirats returning to the Kazakh lands: 
When we first began taking in and settling Oirats in the Ili region, there 
were not many troops and the pastures had not yet come into existence. All 
of the Oirats fleeing from the Kazakhs and Kirghiz held the sincere 
intention to receive the Lords’s grace, return to their homeland where 
Buddhist sutras exist, and live in peace. Not one [Oirat] ran away from us 
after submitting. Among those Oirats who are submitting now, there are 


some who run away right after they arrive. This already happened several 
times when we garrisoned [Oirat] troops in Yar. The reason for this is that 


'86 MingSui, QL29.12.25. MaLFZZ 2122-026; 2816-072. 
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many of them come in order to fish for profit. They think that after they 
arrive in Yar, they will be probably be able to get food in abundance. 
When they flee [from the Kazakhs] they come bringing only several days 
worth of livestock and dried provisions. '*” 
Agii believed that the reason why submitted Oirats frequently returned to the Kazakh 
lands was that they were too poor to support themselves in Qing territory. While Oirats 
were entitled to grain and livestock stipends once they were settled in their permanent 
pastures in Ili or Tarbagatai (as we saw in Chapter 2), they were on their own in the 
interval between the time they submitted at the karun and the time they arrived in their 
permanent pastures. Agi explained the problem as follows: 
When we send them from Yar to Ili, they do not get any [rations]...[Some 
of the Oirats] continue onwards in a weakened state, believing that after 
they arrive in the pasture, things will get better. Some muddleheaded 
people believe that it would be better to return to the Kazakhs than to roam 
like beggars and face starvation; it is these who run away right after 
submitting. '** 
Agi proposed that Oirats be given a daily rations while waiting to be processed at the 
karun and continue to receive rations while making the journey from Tarbagatai to their 
permanent pastures in the Ili region. Agii's proposal, which was approved by the 
emperor, seems to have put a stop to the problem of Oirats running away due to poverty: 


there is no subsequent mention in the sources of Oirats running back to the Kazakh lands 


on account of poverty. 


'87 A sii, QL31.04.01. MaLFZZ 2185-003; 077-0043 [ili i bade fukjin iilet sebe bargiyafi tebure fonde. 
cooha komso nukte kemuni banjinara unde bime. hasak. burut ci ukcafi tucike iilet se. yooni ejen i kesi be 
alime fucihi nomun bisire da bade marifi jirgame banjiki sere unenggi gunin jafaha ofi. emke hono ukaka 
ba akii bihe. te i baime tucike ilet sei dorgi. teni isinjime uthai ukakangge bimbime. yar de cooha tebuheci. 
juwe ilan mudan oho. esei turgun be kimcici. amba muru jabsan be baime jihengge labdu dade ceni 
giininde yar de isinjiha manggi. jetere jaka uthai elgiyen i bahambi dere seme giinime tucire nerginde 
manggai udu inenggi ulha jufeliyen be gaifi uthai jihebi.| 

'88 Ibid. [yar ci ili de benebure de. inu bahabure hacin akii...hono nukte de isinaha manggi uthai sain ombi 
eme giinime genggedeme yabumbi. ememu hihi urse. isinjime uthai giohosome yabure adali omiholoro be 
alire anggala. hasak de bedere de isiraku seme tuttu teni dosinjime geli ukakangge. | 
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A second reason that Oirats returned to the Kazakh lands was to steal livestock. 
For example, an Oirat named Adzana, who submitted from the Kazakhs along with his 
wife and mother-in-law, was settled in the Cahar encampment with his brother Oros. 
Adzana and his family were poor, and he thought their lives would be better if he 
returned to the Kazakh lands and stole some livestock. After entering the Kazakh lands, 
he ran into a Kazakh named Baraldai; he lied to Baraldai and said that he had fled 
because he could not stand living under Qing rule. Baraldai allowed Adzana to travel 
together with him, but after two months, Adzana stole seventy-four of his horses and 
returned to Qing territory. As punishment, Adzana was sentenced to two months in the 
cangue and a flogging.'® As another example, two Oirats named Jang Hasak and Namjal 
escaped from Ili and fled to the Kazakh lands. A squadron of thrity Qing troops was 
dispatched to make inquiries among the Kazakhs to find these two fugitives and 
eventually apprehended Namjal. Upon interrogation, Namjal stated that they escaped in 
order to steal the Kazakhs' livestock, but got into a fight with several Kazakhs along the 


road. Both Namjal and Jang Hasak were wounded by spears, but only Namjal survived 


'® Tletu, QL33.10.12. MaLFZZ 2287-007; 083-3110. In the memorial, Iletu had proposed to confiscate the 
Kazakh horses that Adzana had stolen and turn them over for military use. Qianlong vetoed this proposal 
in an inter-linear respcript on the memorial [ojoraki, meaning "unacceptable"]. Qianlong issued a court 
letter in response to this memorial. This court letter agreed with Iletu's punishment of Adzana, but said it 
was a mistake to give the horses he stole to the official government herds. Ever mindful of the effect that 
runaway Oirats could have on Qing-Kazakh relations, Qianlong ordered the horses to be returned to the 
Kazakhs, and asked Qing officials to deliver to the Kazakhs the following note of apology: "Our Oirat 
Adzana escaped to your territory and stole seventy-four of your people's horses. We investigaged and 
arrested him in our territory, punished him severely, and made an example of him in front of the masses. 
As is customary, we are sending back your people's horses. Take account of them, and then return them to 
your people. Henceforward, if any of our people go to your pastures and steal horses and livestock and 
cause disturbances, then seize them and return them to us. We will certainly punish them severely and 
cause them to know fear. As is customary, we will return all of your livestock and horses to you." [meni 
let adzana. suweni niyalmai morin be nadanju duin dalime gajiha meni baci imbe baicame jafafi. ujeleme 
weile arafi. geren de tagacun tuwabuha. suweni niyalmai morin be an i suwende amasi benjibuhe suwe 
baicafi suweni niyalma de amasi bukini. ereci julesi meni niyalma aika suweni nukte de genefi morin ulha 
hilhara. baita dekdeburengge bici. suwe jafame baha manggi. uthai mende benju. be urunakii ujeleme 
weile arafi isebure be tuwabume suweni morin ulha be gemu an i suwende amasi bumbi.| See Court Letter 
to Iletu, quoted in: Iletu, QL33.12.19. MaLFZZ 2303-001; 084-3267. 
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his wounds. Namjal was soon taken captive by two Kazakh merchants named Cuke and 
Sara at the Hasidek mountain pass, and was later sold to a Kazakh named Han Kucik for 
three horses. Qing authorities publicly executed Namjal as a warning to others.'”° 
A third reason that submitted Oirats fled back to the Kazakh lands was to retrieve 

relatives that they had left behind or to steal wives. We have seen in this chapter that 
within the Oirat communities in Qing-ruled Jungaria, men far outnumbered women, 
leading to a shortage of wives for the Oirat men. Although Qing officials endeavored to 
provide single Oirat men with wives, their efforts were insufficient to meet demand. This 
led frustrated Oirat refugees unable to find a wife to flee back to the Kazakh lands in 
search of women. For example, in 1768 Imperial viceroy Iletu hypothesized that two 
Oirats who returned to the Kazakh lands immediately after submitting to the Qing were 
motivated either by a desire to steal livestock or to chase after a woman: 

The Oirat escapees Bayangsik and Horgosi are men who only recently ran 

away from the Kazakhs and were settled (in Ili). For no reason, they went 

back to the Kazakhs. In examing this [situation]...it is hard to know if they 

escaped because they longed for a woman in the Kazakh lands or because 

they were intent on stealing the Kazakhs' horses and livestock.'”' 
As another example, in 1770 Antai requested that recently submitted Jungar refugees not 
be permitted to patrol the Kazakh frontier north and west of Tarbagatai since they might 


escape and steal Kazakh women or rustle livestock. As Antai wrote: 


These are all people who fled from the Kazakh pastures. They are deeply 


' MingSui, QL29.06.09. MaLFZZ 2092-023; 071-0563. 


'! Tetu, QL33.08.29. MaLFZZ 2280-034; 083-1587. [ukaka ilet bayansik. horgosi serengge. jakan teni 
hasak ci baime tucifi tebuhe niyalma. turgun aki de geli hasak de ukame genehe be tuwaci...embici hasak 
de bisire hehe be kidure. embici hasak i morin ulha be hilhara be kiceme ukame genehe be boljoci 
ojoraki... neneheci yebe oho bicibe...fafun Sajin be ulhire unde sula ulet se kemuni ilet hehesi be hossome 
gajirengge bi.| A subsequent memorial reported that these two troublemakers in fact escaped to the 
Kazakh lands in order to steal livestock. After they were caught, they were made an example of and 
executed in order to discourage other Oirats from similar behavior. See Ietu, QL33.09.16. MaLFZZ 2282- 
046; 083-2036. 
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familiar with the geography and roads of the Kazakh [lands] and they 

know where the Kazakhs' livestock is located. Although we do not know 

for sure if they will find an opportunity to escape when on karun duty and 

steal the Kazakhs' herds, we must not neglect making plans to eliminate 

[such a practice. ]...Although things are better than they used to be...Oirat 

soldiers who do not yet understand the law still deceive and haul away 

Oirat women (in the Kazakh lands.)'”” 
As another example, in 1764, an Oirat named Kenjiye road off on a camel one morning 
but did not return until several days later with two young women in tow. Upon 
interrogation, he said that when he had submitted to the Qing two years earlier he had left 
his sister and mother behind in the Kazakh lands. He said that he originally went back to 
the Kazakh lands in order to rescue his sister and mother. However, on the way back to 
the Kazakh lands Kenjiye said he was captured by a Kazakh named Cunggai; he escaped 
from Cunggai a few days later and took two of Cunggai's Oirat girls with him. Qing 
officials did not believe his story that he had fled in order to rescue his mother and sister. 
Rather, they thought that he had escaped in order to steal a wife. As a result, they 


ordered him to be flogged in front of the other Oirats.'”° 


We have seen that Oirat refugees frequently returned to the Kazakh lands after 


'? Antai, QL35.10.07. MaLFZZ 2389-009; 090-1143. [ese gemu hasak i nukte ci ukame tucike niyalma. 
hasak i ba na jugiin. hasak i adun aibide bisire babe ese tengkime sambi. karun i idu oho manggi. jaka Solo 
be tuwame genefi. hasak i adun be geli hilhara be akii obume muteraki bicibe. geterembure be bodome 
icihiyaraki oci inu ojorakii. | 


'3 MingSui, QL29.06.09. MaLFZZ 2093-001; 071-0591. The punishment that MingSui meted out to 
Kenjiye was a based on a precedent set in another case in which an Oirat named Nohai ran away from the 
Qing in order to abduct an Oirat woman from the Kazakh lands that he cherished; in that case, Nohai was 
sentenced to be enslaved to Green Standard soldiers in Suzhou (in Gansu); an imperial edict mandated that 
Nohai's punishment be reduced to flogging. Ming8ui reported that the following was said to the assembled 
Oirats after the flogging of Kenjiye: "Now, you have become just like the Lord's old subjects (aha). You 
must obey the law, strive to become a good subject, study the rites and customs and act according to what 
is right. It is unacceptable to have chaotic desires to do whatever you please. From now on, if you still act 
furtively on your own initiative, then even if you return (of your own initiave), then we will not deal with 
you leniently in this way; we will definitely punish you harshly." [te ejen i fe ahai adali oho. urunaki fafun 
be tuwakiyame sain aha ojoro be kiceme. doro yoso be tacime giyan be dahame yabu. kemuni nenehe adali 
hilhi lampa i giinin cihai yabuci ojoraku. ereci julesi geli ere durun i cisui hilhame yaburengge bici. uthai 
beye amasi baime jicibe. inu ainaha seme uttu weihuken i gamaraki. urunaku ujeleme weile arambi. | 
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submitting to the Qing. The flight of such Oirats, however, caused a strain in Qing- 
Kazakh relations when the Kazakhs refused to return these fugitives. For example, an 
Oirat named Mingmar ran away to the Kazakh lands after living in Ili for only two 
months. Qing officials were not sure to where he escaped, but suspected that he either 
fled towards Urumci, where he had Oirat relatives, or ran away back to the Kazakhs.'”* 
Qing officials made inquiries among the Kazakhs about Mingmar but the Kazakhs 
stonewalled them. The Kazakhs said that the “Oirats who run away all dislike us” and 
fugitives like Mingmar would therefore not return to the Kazakh pastures. '”° 
Apprehending Oirat refugees like Mingmar who fled back to the Kazakh lands was 
not an easy task for Qing officials. Webs of kinship and friendship bound the Oirat 
communities under both Qing and Kazakh rule together. Since the Kazakhs at times 
protected Oirat fugitives who returned to the Kazakh lands, the Qing's favored approach 
for apprehending these Oirats was by means of a diplomatic captive. In the case of 
Mingmar, the Qing sent thirty crack troops to the pasture of the unfortunate Altai (who 
had previously given the Qing a lead about the location of Mingmar). Qing troops took 
Altai captive, and then sent an envoy to Altai's brother Ajibai. Qing troops ordered 
Ajibai to track down Mingmar and deliver him to Qing officials. They told Ajibai that if 
he did not successfully locate Mingmar, they would kill Altai. In other words, the Qing 
randomly selected a Kazakh (Altai), kidnapped him, and then blackmailed Altai’s brother 
Ajibai, threatening to kill Altai and then raid Ajibai’s pasture. The Qing undertook these 


measures in spite of the fact that Altai and his family were not in any way involved in 


'4 Tetu, QL28-09-06. MaLFZZ 2053-001; 068-2701. 


'S MingSui, QL28-09-13. MaLFZZ 2055-021; 068-3292. [menci ukcafi genehe iilet se. gemu membe koro 
araka babi. 
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helping Mingmar escape or helping him to hide from Qing officials. The Qing's 
blackmail worked: Ajibai returned to his pasture, and eventually heard that Mingmar was 
hiding in the house of his former master Arsatbai, from whom Mingmar had escaped only 
two months previously. Arsatbai agreed to turn Mingmar over to Ajibai in exchange for 
a rather sizable ransom payment of two horses, one camel, and one large bolt of silk. 
Ajibai handed Mingmar over to the Qing in Ili, Altai was released, and the fugitive 


Mingmar was publicly executed as a warning to the other Oirats.'”° 


CONCLUSION 

This chapter has discussed Qing efforts to transform the “wolf’s hearts” of Jungar 
refugees who ran away from slavery in the Kazakh lands and became Qing subjects. I 
have argued that institutions such as the Oirat eight banners, and social welfare policies 
such as silver stipends, the Oirat marriage draft and the Qing’s policy of reuniting Oirat 
families all served a single goal: promoting stability on the frontier and preventing the 
outbreak of an Oirat rebellion against Qing rule. These policies were ultimately 
successful, both in the short term and long term: From 1760 until the Yaqub Beg 
rebellion a over a century later, the Oirats never challenged the authority of the Qing 
state. The success of the Qing’s policy toward Jungar refugees can be seen in the 
following quote in a memorial of thanks to the throne from Sotong, the leader of the Oirat 
encampment.: 

After committing crimes, the Oirat Nation scattered widely and was 

brought to extermination. In the 25th year (of Qianlong’ reign-- 


1759/1760) Ili was occupied by the Great Army, and the August Lord 
brought Oirats escaping from the Kazakhs and Kirghiz back together 


' MingSui, QL28-11-20. MaLFZZ 2063-041; 069-1797. 
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again. [He] bestowed great favor, protected us one by one, established 

pastures, granted us seed grain, let us farm the land and entrusted us with 

livestock to herd. He granted stipends to those among us who exerted 

ourselves in the least. Through this, lowly slaves once again became 

human beings, gradually [transforming] from a mahacin-body to having 

food and clothing. Without having to render excessive service, [we] are 

happily nomadizing, and becoming prosperous before our own eyes. 
We should not view this quotation as representing the “Oirat perspective” on Qing 
policies: such a perspective is difficult to glean from official correspondence between the 
emperor and a high-ranking Oirat in Qing service. Rather, this passage neatly embodies 
the Qing’s own conception of what its policies in Ili had accomplished: the Qing had 


transformed starving Oirat refugees with “mahacin-bodies” into loyal and prosperous 


Qing subjects grateful for imperial largesse. 


'” MingSui, QL29.12.25. MaLFZZ 2122-035; 072-2855. [alet aiman weile necifi. emgeri samsime 
mukiyeme jabduha. orin sunjaci aniya ili de amba cooha tebuheci oki. burut. hasak ci ukcame tucike ilet 
be enduringge ejen dasame banjibuha ujen kesi isibufi. enke emken i bargiyame gaifi. nukte ilibufi. use 
faha Sangnafi. usin taribume ulha afabufi. fusembume adulabuha bime. erei dorgi majige aniya [xxx]. heni 
fassan_ bisirengge de geli caliyan ulembuhe. ede buya ahasi gemu mahacin beye ci teisu teisu eture 
jederengge bahafi. dasame niyalma oho bime. umai joboro alban aku. jirgame nukteme yasa tuwahai 
yooni ciktara de ibedembi. | 
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Chapter Three 


Spies and Scouts 


INTRODUCTION 

In 1761, a man named Janki8i arrived on the Qing frontier near Ili after running 
away from the Kazakh lands, hoping to submit to the Qing empire. In adjudicating 
JankiSi's request, imperial viceroy Agi was faced with a vexing decision: according to 
Qing policy, only Oirats were permitted to submit to the Qing; such requests from 
Kazakh refugees were generally refused. In this case, however, there were extenuating 
circumstances. Although Janki8i was of Kazakh descent [hasak giranggi], he was taken 
captive in a Jungar raid when he was five years old and was raised among the Oirats. 
After the Jungar state disintegrated in the late 1750s, he fled back to the Kazakh steppe. 
When the Qing official Nusan travelled to the Kazakh lands on a diplomatic mission, 
JangkiSi served as a translator and guide for Nusan, translating from Kazakh to Oirat. 
Janki8i realized then that he wanted to escape from the Kazakhs and become a Qing 
subject, saying: “I JangkiSi have learned the Oirat customs. I am not able to live among 
the Kazakhs who do not have the sutras.” He was eventually able to escape along with 
another Oirat of Kazakh descent named Esergeba. Upon submitting to the Qing, Agii 
treated these two as if they were Oirats, even though they were of Kazakh blood. As 
Agii said, “If these two people [named] Jangki8i and Esergeba were ordinary Kazakhs, 
then it would be inappropriate for them to remain here [in Ili.] However, they came here 


after having lived in the Oirat lands since they were young. They are not any different 
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from the Oirats.”!?* 


The case of Janki8i and Esergeba points to the ambiguous nature of identity on the 
Kazakh frontier. The boundaries between "Kazakh" and "Oirat" were not always clear: 
the same person could be "Kazakh" in one context but "Oirat" in another. This chapter 
will consider the important role that men with hybrid Kazakh-Oirat identities like Janki8i 
played as intermediaries between the Kazakhs and the Qing. These men, conversant 
(and sometimes literate) in both the Kazakh and Oirat languages and familiar with both 
cultures, served the Qing as map-makers, translators, spies, and as fonts of information 
on the geography and politics of the Kazakh lands. 

The chapter begins with a discussion of how Jungar refugees with "hybrid" 
identities were an important cultural bridge in the Qing's relationship with the Kazakhs 
and the wider Eurasian world, providing information on Central Eurasia and on the 
Kazakhs, and serving as map-makers and translators. The chapter then turns to a 
consideration of ethnicity in the Jungar lands. It demonstrates that ethnic identities 
among the Jungar refugee population were fluid and unstable: refugees identified 
themselves as Oirats in some contexts, but as Kazakhs in other contexts. Finally, the 
chapter undertakes a detailed case study of a bilingual Oirat living among the Kazakhs 
named "secret agent" Burud. Burud's activities provide a concrete illustration of many of 
the themes discussed in the chapter: the fluidity of Oirat-Kazakh ethnicity; the role of 
bilingual Oirats as translators, the importance of Oirats to Qing officials as sources of 
information and intelligence on the Kazakhs; and the conflicting loyalties of Jungar 


refugees with hybrid identities. 


"8 Tiangkisi. esergeba juwe nivalma. aika jingkini hasak oci. ubade bibume banjinarakii. damu ese ajige ci 


ilet i bade banjihai jihe. iilet seci umai encu aki.] Agiii, QL26.12.04. MaLFZZ 1914-020; 061-2563. 
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OIRATS AS INFORMANTS 

We saw in Chapters one and two that large numbers of Oirat refugees fled to the 
Kazakh lands after the fall of the Jungar state, with many living as slaves in Kazakh 
households. When these Oirats fled from the Kazakhs and submitted to the Qing, they 
provided vital information on the internal politics of the Kazakhs and even the Russians. 
In the mid-eighteenth century, the Oirats were the best first-hand source of information 
on the Kazakhs, a people about whom the Qing knew little. Although the Qing did not 
have sustained relations with the Kazakhs until the 1750s, the Qing actively sought 
intelligence on the Kazakhs as early as the 1730s. In this early period--before the 
collapse of the Jungar confederation--the Qing garnered information on the Kazakhs from 
Jungar captives. The information they learned in this regard was recorded in detailed 
depositions in Manchu palace memorials. The Qing always asked these Jungars about 
the hostilities between the Kazakhs and the Jungar leader Galdan Cering that were taking 
place in the 1730s. 

For example, a memorial from 1742 included a report on several Jungar-Oirats (jun 
gar i ulet). Qing officials asked one of these escapees, a man of Kazakh descent named 
Tegus, about the hostilities then going on between the Oirat leader Galdan Cering and the 
Kazakhs. Tegus informed Qing officials that the Jungars and Kazakhs were still fighting 
with each other, but that the Jungars were on good terms with the Torghut and the 
Russians.'”” On another occasion in the early 1740s, Qing officials reported on a 


conversation with another Oirat refugee on the Jungar-Kazakh wars. This refugee 


' Tsering, QLO7.10.02. MaLFZZ 1223-024; 029-2555. 
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reported: 

In the seventh month of last year, [the Jungars] raised 30,000 troops to 

defend against the Kazakhs: [the troops] were led on the Ili road by the 

younger Ceringdondob; on the Cui road by Taiji Sebten; and on the Ercis 

road by Galdan Cering's son Taiji Lama Darja. I heard that of the ten- 

thousand troops led by Taiji Sebten, five-thousand karun troops were 

killed by the Kazakhs.”°° 
After the Qing conquest of Jungaria, the Qing came into closer and more frequent contact 
with the Kazakhs. The Qing court was anxious to learn as much about the Kazakhs as 
they could; much of their information came from Jungar refugees who fled from the 
Kazakhs and submitted to the Qing. For example, Imperial Councillor Agii interrogated 
a Jungar refugee named Samtang about the disposition of the Kazakhs toward the Qing. 
Agi wanted to gauge the Kazakhs’ reaction to an envoy that the Qing had recently sent 
to the Kazakhs.*’' The Qing was particularly interested in learning whether Kazakhs 
were crossing the Kazakh-Qing border and nomadizing within the boundaries of the Qing 
empire, a matter of considerable friction in Qing-Kazakh relations. On multiple occasions, 
the Qing interrogated Oirat refugees about the Kazakhs’ actions in this regard, since these 
Oirats were in the best position to know about the Kazakhs’ movements back and forth 
across the Qing border.” 


The Qing also relied on interrogations of Oirat refugees who had previously lived 


among the Kazakhs to learn about the Kazakhs’ internal political organization. For 


°” Tsering, QL06.03.08. MaLFZZ 1228-001; 029-1804. [duleke aniya nadan biyade. ilan tumen cooha 
tucibufi ili jugun de ajige ceringdondob. cui jugin de taiji sebten. ercis jugiin de galdan cering ni jui taiji 
lama darja sebe dalabufi hasak be seremseme tebuhe bihe. donjici. taiji sebten i gaifi tehe emu tumen 
cooha i dorgi. sunja tanggu karun i cooha be hasak de wabuha sembi.| 


°° A gai, QL25.07.20. MaLFZZ 1834-039; 057-1653. 
° There are frequent examples of this in the sources. For example, see: Agiii, QL27.08.20. MaLFZZ- 


ZHGDA, Document 14. Agiii, QL27.10.07. MaLFZZ-ZHGDA, Document 31. Agii, QL27.12.03. 
MaLFZZ-ZHGDA, Document 57. 
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example, the Qing received a missive from the Kazakh Sultan Polat, in which Polat styled 
himself with the title “khan.” The Qing did not understand why Polat claimed the title 
Khan but his brother Abu al-Feyz [Ma. Abu/bis] did not take this title. Qianlong, in a 
court letter edict, hypothesized that the reason that Polat was called “khan” but not Abu 
al-Feyz, was that Polat was the elder son of the late Kazakh sultan Abu al-Muhammad 
[Ma. abulbambit], while Abu al-Feyz was the younger son. In other words, Qianlong 
thought that perhaps only the eldest son would inherit the title Khan. Qianlong asked 
Suhede to make inquiries and find out for certain. Suhede questioned the Oirat translator 
Sarhaldai in Ili about this. Sarhaldai, based on his long experience living in the Kazakh 
lands, gave the Qing a detailed answer. In a long deposition that provides information on 
the leadership and pastures of the three Kazakh hordes, Sarhaldai confirmed to Suhede 
that Abu al-Muhammad only had two sons--Polat and Abu al-Feyz--and that after Abu al- 
Mumhammad’s death, the Kazakhs called Polat “Khan.” 


Altogether, the Kazakhs have three tribes: the ike jun (the Greater Horde), 
the dumda jun (the Middle Horde), and the baha jun (the Lesser Horde). 
The ike jun is the same as the weisun otok. It does not have a paramount 
leader. When they have issues, they make inquiries with either Ablai, 
Polat or Abu al-Feyz, based upon who resides closest. The baha jun is the 
same as the alcin otok. Ereli and Nurali lead it and they reside in the 
vicinity of Siri. The dumda jun is the same as the two otoks naiman and 
arhin. Ablai leads the arhin otok and nomadizes at kubcito; Abu al-Feyz 
leads the naiman otok and nomadizes at cinggis. Abu al-Muhammed 
resides in the Muslim city of turkistan at the center of the Kazakhs. 
Because Abu al-Muhammed is at the center of the Kazakhs and manages 
their affairs, the Kazakhs call him "Khan." Abu al-Muhammed had only 
two sons. The eldest son is Polat. The second son is Abu al-Feyz. 
Previously, Polat resided at the place called altai arhin this side of 
turkistan near Ablai. After Abu al-Muhammed died the masses of 
Kazakhs called Polat "Khan." It is unknown whether Polat currently is at 
turkistan or at the place where he used to reside. In the year of the cow, 
after the Kazakhs submitted to the Lord, the two men Keze Hara and 
Tanasi went to the Capital City to have an audience with the Lord. The 
Lord enfeoffed Ablai as han and Abu al-Feyz as wang and granted them 
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the peacock feather.””’ 
This type of detailed information about the Kazakhs--a people with whom the Qing had 
only recently come into contact--was not available in books: rather, it was only available 
from submitted Oirat refugees like the translator Sarhaldai who had long experience 
living in the Kazakh lands. 

The Kazakhs employed the Oirats as envoys not just to the Qing but also to the 
Russians. This meant that submitted Oirats were also a font of valuable information on 
the Russians as well. For example, an Oirat named Bayar was dispatched to the Russian 
court as an envoy to witness the coronation of a new Tsar upon the death of Catherine II. 
Upon submitting to the Qing, he described his experiences in Russia as follows: 

In spring of last year, the Russian katun han (Empress Elizabeth) died. 
Ablai dispatched me as an envoy to Russia [to observe] the coronation 
ceremony of her nephew [Tsar Peter III]. After I, Bayar arrived in Russia, 
he [Peter III] did not meet with me. I made inquiries and heard the 
following: The Russians locked up the new Khan [Peter III] because the 
new Khan was a man of a different clan. Because his queen [Catherine IT] 
was of the old Khan's clan, [she] was made Khan. One month passed 


before they took me to meet the [new] katun han [Catherine I].-"* 


This deposition from the Oirat Bayar is striking in its detailed and generally accurate 


° Suhede, QL37.10.18. MaLFZZ 2476-014; 096-1583. [hasak i gubci ike jun. dumba jun. baha jun sere 
ilan aiman bi. ike jun uthai weisun otok inu. umai jingkini dalaha ambakan niyalma aki. ce baita bihe 
manggi. meni meni tehe ba i hanci be bodome abulai. bolot. abulbis sede dacilafi yabumbi. baha jun uthai 
alcin otok inu. ereli. nurali dalafi. siri i Surdeme tehebi. dumda jun uthai naiman arhin juwe otok inu. 
abulai. arhin otok de dalafi. kubcito de nuktehebi. naiman otok de abulbis dalafi. cinggis de nuktehebi. 
abulbambit ceni hasak i dulimba turkistan sere emu hoise hoton de tehebi. hasak sa. abulbambit dulimba 
de bifi. ceni baita be dame ofi. hasak imbe han sembi. abulbambit de damu juwe jui bi. ahiingga jui bolat. 
jacin jui abulbis. onggolo bolat turkistan i ebergi abulai i hanci altai arhiin sere bade tehe bihe. 
abulbambit aki oho amala. geren hasak sa uthai bolat be han seme tukiyehe. bolat ne eici inu turkistan de 
genefi tehe. eici kemuni fe tehe bade bisire be sarki. ihan aniya. hasak sa ejen de dahame dosika amala. 
keze hara. tanasi juwe niyalma. gemun hecen de ejen i genggiyen be hargaSame genefi. ejen abulai be han 
abulbis be wang fungnefi. jingse funggala Sanggnaha. | 


° Mingsui, QL28.06.25. MaLFZZ 2039-018; 067-3048. [duleke aniya niyengniyeri oros i katun han akii 
oho. ini ina be besergen tebuhe doroi. abulai mimbe elcin obume oros de takiiraha. bayar bi oros de isinafi. 
mimbe acabuhaki. urahilame donjiha bade. ceni oros i urse ice han be encu halai niyalma seme ice han be 
horifi. ere katun fe han i mukin ofi. han alibuha sembi.] 
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description of the political machinations surrounding Catherine II's disputed succession 
to the throne. This type of detailed intelligence on political developments in Russia was 


only available from Oirat refugees who lived among the Kazakhs. 


OIRATS AS GUIDES AND MAP-MAKERS 

In addition to providing the Qing with intelligence on politics in the Kazakh lands 
and Russia, Oirat refugees were also fonts of information on the geography of Central 
Eurasia, both those regions of the Jungar lands that were under Qing control, as well as 
regions that the Kazakhs occupied. Oirats' knowledge of the geography of Central 
Eurasia was indispensable to the Qing in making maps and in learning the location of 
place names in the Kazakh lands and in Russia. Furthermore, Oirats also served as 
guides to Qing troops and merchant convoys, since they knew the mountains and roads 
better than Qing officials. 

One challenge for Qing officials when evaluating intelligence reports on the 
Kazakhs was to figure out the location of place names in the Kazakh lands, places which 
were unfamiliar to Manchu officials and which did not appear on any of the Qing's maps. 
Whenever Qing officials were confused about where a particular location in the Kazakh 
lands was, they asked Oirat refugees whether they were familiar with the place in 
question. The Grand Council always had one or two Oirats available in Beijing to 
consult when confronted with unfamiliar place names in Manchu palace memorials. For 
example, after the submission of the Torghut in 1771, the Qing was confronted with 
rumors that the Russians had raised an army and were heading in the direction of the 


Qing border in order to attack the Torghut. Several rumors from the Kazakhs stated that 
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Russian troops were massing at a place called "Doma Hala." The problem for Qing 
officials, however, is that no one on the Grand Council had ever heard of that place, and 
it was not present on any Qing map. 


We searched the map for the place called Doma Hala, where the Russians 
are massing troops, but that place is not present [on the map]. We asked 
the Oirat official of the third rank Bayar, who had passed through [that 
region]. He reported: "That place called Doma Hala is located to the 
northwest of the origins of the Irtysh River within the border of Russia. It 
is perhaps one month's march from our [territory] Yar (just west of 
Tarbagatai). It is one day's march from the Kazakh border. A city is 
located in the land of Doma Hala with more than one-thousand 
households."*"* 


That same month, the Grand Council issued another report in which the same Oirat Bayar, 
as well as another Oirat named Barang, discussed with Qing officials the location of two 
other places, Torgoi and Doma, through which Russian troops had supposedly passed 
while chasing after the Torghut. Upon being questioned, the two Oirats reported: 


We asked Barang and Bayar about the Russians chasing after the Torghut- 
Oirats after they arrived at Torgoi and then intercepting them at Doma. 
They [Barang and Bayar] reported: "Torgoi is a Kazakh territory. To get to 
Sarbel (due south of Lake Balkhash) from there is three months' journey. 
Doma is a Russian territory. It is the same as Doma Hala. It is located at 
the far end of the Irtysh River. When you travel from Russia towards Ili, if 
you go across the Kazakh [lands] then you pass through Torgoi. If you go 
[towards Ili] following along the Russian border (1.e. the Irtysh River), 
then you will pass through lands near Doma Hala. In our humble opinion, 
when Ubasi [and the Torghuts] first escaped, the Russians did not know in 
which direction they fled. This is why the Russians on the one hand 
chased after them toward the Kazakh [territory] Torgoi. On the other hand, 
the Russian feared that the Torghuts might have fled along the Russian 
border and sent troops to the Doma River to ambush them. This is all 
difficult to know for certain."*”° 


°° Tno memorialist], QL36.06.xx. MaLFZZ 2416-051; 092-1033. [oros se cooha isabure doma hala sere 
babe. nirugan de acabume baicaci. umai ere ba aki. dulembume yabuha ilet ilaci jergi hiya bayar de 
fonjici. ere doma hala sere ba ercis i sekiyen i wargi amargi oros i jecen i dorgide bi. musei yar de ainci 
emu biyai on bi. hasak i jecen de emu inenggi on bi. doma hala i bade emu hoton bi. minggan funcere 
boigon baktambi seme alambi.] 


°° Tno memorialist], QL36.06.xx. MaLFZZ 2417-004; 092-1042. [oros. turgiit i iilet be torgoi i bade 
isibume. fargara. geli doma bade tosoro babe barang. bayar de fonjici. alarangge. torgoi oci. hasak i ba. 
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Qing officials did not even know where Doma Hala and Torgoi were, much less have any 
idea about the local geography. Bayar and Barang, by explaining not only the location of 
these two places, but also the routes that the Russians might have followed in chasing 
after the Torghut, helped the Qing to interpret what would otherwise have been useless 
intelligence. In short, the Grand Council, the highest decision-making body in the realm, 
relied on the advice of Oirats for interpreting intelligence that was vital to maintaining the 
security of the empire's borders against a potential Russian military expedition. 

It was not only the emperor and Grand Councillors in Beijing who relied upon the 
Oirats for locating unfamiliar place names; Qing officials on the frontier also questioned 
Oirats when confronted with the names of places in the Kazakh-controlled regions of the 
Jungar lands. For example, in 1765, an Oirat named Monggon ran away from the 
Kazakhs and submitted to the Qing. Upon interrogation, he mentioned that the Kazakhs 
were conducting trade with the Russians in a few trade pavilions on the southwest bank 
of the Irtysh river at a place called Semei. The Qing councillor, Antai, did not know 
where the city of Semei was, so he asked the local Oirats. They reported that Semei was 
located on the close (south) bank of the Irtysh River, north of a river originating in the 
Alhii mountains. They said that travelling from the Alhti mountains to Semei would 
take four to five days on horseback. Once again, the Oirats' clarification of the location 


of Semei was imperative for interpreting the potentially interesting intelligence that the 


Sarbel de isinarangge ilan biya yabure on bi. doma oci. oros i ba. uthai doma hala inu. ercis birai dubede 
bi. oros ci ili i baru jidere de. aika hasak sabe yabuci. torgoi be dulembi. aika oros i jecereme ebsi jici. 
doma i hanci babe duleme yabumbi. meni mentuhiin guninde. ubasi se daci ukcafi jidere de. oros cembe ya 
ici yabure be sarki ofi. tuttu oros se emderei Suwe hasak i torgoi de isibume fargambi. geli turgiit sebe oros 
i jecereme babe yabure ayoo seme doma bira de cooha unggifi tosoro be boljoci ojoraku seme ginimbi.] 
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Qing received concerning Russian-Kazakh trade.””” 


The Qing also used the Oirats' knowledge of the geography of the Jungar lands in 
making decisions about where to build forts and settlements, and in deciding how many 
people a given summer or winter pasture could support. For example, the Qing built the 
first cantonment in the Tarbagatai region at Yar on the advice of Oirat captives. This fact 
was mentioned years later in a court letter edict when the Qing was making preparations 
to abandon the post at Yar and move the Qing settlement in Tarbagatai eastwards to the 
foot of Cuhucu mountain. "Previously, when we were building the cantonment in the 
land of Yar, our officials had just arrived (on the frontier). They only made inquiries 
among the Oirats, and relying on what they said, they decided on building the cantonment 
[there]."°"* Even a decision as important as where to build a strategic military fortress 
was made solely on the basis of consultations with local Oirats. 

The Qing also took advantage of the Oirats' superior knowledge of the local 
geography of the Jungar lands to make accurate annotated maps of the region. For 
example, in 1773 the Qing was making initial preparations for moving Ubasi's Torghut 
followers from their temporary pastures in Jair to pastures in the Jultus region, to the 
southwest of Ili, near present day Korla. Qing officials were unsure of how many 
Torghuts could be supported in various summer and winter pastures in the mountains and 
valleys. Since Jultus used to be the pasture of the Dasidawa Oirats, the Qing 


commissioned a team of Dasidawa people to travel to Jultus, and then produce an 


°°7 Antai, QL30.11.01. MaLFZZ 2168-011; 075-3191. 
°° Court Letter to MingSui, QL31.08.25. Document number: 03-131-5-031. [onggolo yar i bade hoton 


weilerede. musei ambasa teni isinaha. manggai ilet sede fonjifi. ceni alaha gisun be akdafi. hoton weilere 
babe toktobuha.] 
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annotated map that indicated how many households could be settled in various pastures 
in Jultus. Qing officials, of course, would have no way of figuring out this information 
on their own: they were not themselves nomads, and thus could not reasonably estimate 
how much pasture a family would require over the summer, and unlike the Dasidawa 
Oirats, they did not grow up in the region and did not know where the best pastures were 


209 
d. 


locate Relying on Oirats was vital for learning this information. One (of four) 


sections of this annotated map is reproduced in Figure 1. 


2 Suhede, QL38.04.xx. MaLFZZ 2520-008; 099-0102. 
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Figure 1: Map of Jultus 

This is a map of the summer and winter pastures of the region the Oirats knew as 
Jultus. The lake in the southeast part of the map is Bositeng lake, near the present- 
day city of Korla in Xinjiang. The Manchu annotations on the map indicate how 
many households can be accommodated in various summer and winter pastures. 


This information was collected by Oirat refugees who grew up in the Jultus region 
before the fall of the Jungar state. 


One further way that the Qing availed themselves of the Oirats' superior knowledge of 
the local geography in the Jungar lands was by having them serve as guides for Qing 
troops and merchant caravans. Since the Oirats knew the mountain passes and highways 
much better than recently arrived Qing troops and officials, they were less likely to take a 
circuitous route or to get lost. For example, a convoy of Qing soldiers enroute from 


Urumci to Kashgar got lost along the way; because they took a circuitous route, the 
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troops almost ran out of food during the journey. Upon learning of this, the Qianlong 
emperor issued a court letter edict mandating that all convoys be led by Oirat guides 
instead of Green Standard soldiers since the Oirats were much more familiar with the 


terrain than the Chinese Green Standard troops.*'° 


OIRATS AS TRANSLATORS 

Because the Oirats and Kazakhs had lived in close contact for over a century, and 
because there were so many people of mixed-ancestry on both sides, the Kazakhs were 
able to communicate in Oirat, and many Oirats could speak Kazakh. During the first 
fifteen years of Qing-Kazakh relations, Oirat served as the /ingua franca of the Jungar 
borderlands. Most written diplomatic correspondence between the Qing and the Kazakhs 
was carried out in Oirat script documents and Oirat translators always accompanied Qing 
patrols to facilitate translation between Kazakhs and Oirats. The Japanese scholars 
Onuma Takahiro and Noda Jin have recently published an important and comprehensive 
analysis of written diplomatic correspondence between the Qing and the Kazakhs, 
providing annotated translations of Turkic and Oirat Mongol missives that the Kazakhs 


sent to the Qing.” 


Onuma and Noda's analysis of the Turkic language documents is 
comprehensive, but I argue here that they have underestimated somewhat the importance 


of Oirat language documents in facilitating Qing-Kazakh relations. As Onuma and Noda 


have demonstrated, the Kazakhs communicated with the Qing in two languages: Oirat 


*!° Finggeri, QL27.10.08. MaLFZZ 1974-007; 064-3030. 


“I! Onuma Takahiro and Noda Jin. A Collection of Documents from the Kazakh Sultans to the Qing 
Dynasty. TIAS Central Eurasian Research Series, Special Issue 1, 2010. 
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Mongol, and Turkic. Onuma and Noda have argued that Turkic eventually supplanted 

Oirat as the primary medium of correspondence between the Qing and Kazakhs. I argue, 
however, that Oirat continued as the Jingua franca of the Kazakh borderlands for at least 
a decade longer than Onuma and Noda claim: the Kazakhs and the Qing continued to use 


Oirat in both written and oral correspondence, even the Kazakhs at times also wrote to 


the Qing using Turkic language letters. 
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Figure 2: Todo Script Document 


This is a Todo script (Oirat) document that the Kazakh Khan Polat sent to the Qing. 
While the document is written in Oirat, the seals of the Kazakh Khan, in the bottom 
right, are in the Kazakhs' native Turkic (written using a modified Arabic script). 


One of the reasons that the Kazakhs continued to write to the Qing in Oirat is that it was 
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less trouble for Qing officials to translate Oirat missives than it was to translate letters 
written in Turkic. For example, Abu al-Feyz sent a Turkic letter to Qing officials in 
Tarbagatai concerning two Oirats who, after running away from their Kazakh masters, 
stole the Oirat wife of another Kazakh, and brought this woman with them to Tarbagatai. 
Qing officials in Tarbagatai sent the letter to Ili to have it translated, since they claimed 
that they only had the personnel in Tarbagatai to read Oirat letters, not Turkic letters. 
Qing officials in Tarbagatai had to wait for a Manchu translation of Abu al-Feyz's letter 
to arrive in Tarbagatai before they could respond.”'* Even when the Kazakhs wrote to the 
Qing using Turkic letters, the Qing always replied in Oirat. The Kazakhs did not have 
any scribes capable of reading Manchu or Chinese documents, so Oirat Mongol served as 
a lingua franca for both sides. This is not surprising at all, given that large populations of 
Oirat refugees lived under both Qing and Kazakh rule. For example, in 1772, Abu al- 
Feyz sent a Turkic script letter to Qing officials in Ili, requesting to send an envoy to the 
Qing court in Beijing. Qing officials in Ili were able to translate the Turkic letter, but 
they sent their reply to Abu al-Feyz in Oirat.*'* Informal diplomacy on the frontier 
between the Qing and Kazakhs was often carried out face-to-face, rather than merely 
through formal written letters. Such negotiations were sometimes carried out in Kazakh, 
and other times--if the Kazakhs sent along a bilingual Oirat translator--than they were 
carried out in Oirat. Either way, the Qing relied upon bilingual Oirat translators to when 


conducting trade or diplomacy with the Kazakhs. 


*!? Tletu, QL37.10.18. MaLFZZ 2476-021; 096-1620. 


*!3 Suhede, QL37.06.11. MaLFZZ 2459-043; 095-1391. 
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MUTABLE IDENTITIES 

Qing Manchu language sources employed the ethnic categories of hasak (Kazakh) 
and ilet (Oirat) to describe identity on the frontier, but even Qing officials realized that 
such ethnic categories were ambiguous and fluid. The Qing saw the identity categories 
of hasak and ulet as fungible and unstable, and saw no contradiction between adhering to 
a hasak identity in one context and an i/et identity in another. In order to understand 
how unstable the ethnic categories of "Oirat" and "Kazakh" were, let us consider a case 
of two men who lived in the household of the Kazakh sultan Ablai. Ablai dispatched a 
"Kazakh" [hasak] envoy from his household named Yolbodo to present a tribute horse 
and to deliver a Todo-script missive to Qing officials in Tarbagatai. Yolbodo was an 
Oirat [ue] taiji of the former Jungar Doolot otok. He requested to visit his two relatives, 
the "Kazakhs" (hasak) Monggil and Olcun who lived in the Oirat pastures near 
Tarbagatai. Iletu reluctantly allowed Yolbodo to visit with his relatives, writing in a 
memorial: "Sending Kazakhs to our Oirat pastures is not good. But Ablai has specially 
sent a missive [requesting this], and Yolbodo has [also] made this request. I have 
recalled Monggil and Olcun from the pasture and brought them to meet with 
Yolbodo."*'* Qing officials, in different passages in the same document, referred to 
Yolbodo as both a Kazakh [hasak] and as an Oirat [u/et]. This ambiguity was also 
evident in the way that the memorialist referred to the two men living in the Qing Oirat 
pastures, Monggil and Olcun. The Qing refers to them as hasak yet it is evident that at 


least "Monggiil" ("the Mongol"--a name often given to Oirats who the Kazakhs captured 


*I* Tletu, QL38.07.11. MaLFZZ 2536-026; 100-0107. [hasak se be musei tilet nukte de unggici sain akii. 
damu abulai cohome bithe alibuha bime. yolbodo geli baire be dahame. ahasi monggiil. olcun se be nukte 
ci hulame gajifi yolbodo de acafi.] 
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in a raid) was of Oirat-Kazakh mixed identity. The boundaries between the identity 
categories of Oirat and Kazakh were so blurry that Qing officials saw no contradiction in 
referring to the same person as both hasak and alet in the same memorial. 

Oirats and Kazakhs of mixed blood often took advantage of the ambiguity and 
fluidity inherent in ethnicity on the frontier by strategically employing whatever identity 
was advantageous for them in a given situation. A person of mixed Oirat-Kazakh 
heritage could self-identify as Oirat in one situation, but as Kazakh in another, 
strategically deploying whichever identity was most useful in a given context. For 
example, a man named Cagambai, who was born to an Oirat mother and Kazakh father, 
ran away from the Kazakhs and submitted to the Qing together with his wife Bayar. In a 
deposition given to Qing officials, he said that his other four half-brothers all had a 
Kazakh mother; it was only he who was born of an Oirat mother. Because of his mixed- 
blood status, he was mistreated by his relatives even though he was raised as a Kazakh 
and grew up in a Kazakh-speaking family. As Cagambai reported: 

There are five brothers [in my family]. My mother was an Oirat woman 
named Bicigan. She died long ago. She gave birth only to me; my 
brothers were all born to Kazakh women. We [five brothers] are now 
dividing up our [family] property, but my brothers did not give me any 
livestock, horses or other things because I was born to an Oirat woman. 
My father Jilhaidari does not cherish me: around the house he looks upon 
me like a slave and forces me to work like a draft animal. I am extremely 
vexed [by this situation]. I thought that since my mother was an Oirat, it 
would be better if I submitted and became a close albatu of the Great Lord. 
An Oirat girl named Bayar, who was in the house of the Banjiget otok 
Kazakh [named] Koiruk in the Bukun pasture, agreed to become my wife. 
We, husband and wife, discussed things, [and decided] to find an 


opportunity to escape; we stole fifty of my father's horses and submitted 
[to the Qing].”"° 


*I5 Kinggui, QL38.09.15. MaLFZZ 2545-030; 100-2179. [meni ahiin deo sunja. meni eniye oci. iilet hehe. 
gebu bicigan. aifini aki oho. damu mini beye teile banjiha. meni deote mimbe iilet hehe de banjihangge 
seme umai minde morin ulha jaka hacin be dendeme bahabuhaki bime. mini ama jilhaidari fuhali gosiraku. 
boode mimbe ahasi i adali tuwame adunggivame takursambi. bi umesi korsome ofi. mini gunin de mini 
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Even though Cagambai was born to a Kazakh father, raised in a fully Kazakh household, 
and likely spoke fluent Kazakh, having an Oirat mother made him an object of scorn and 
derision among his Kazakh brothers. Yet Cagambai was willing to strategically deploy a 
different identity--that of "Oirat"--when it conferred the advantage of allowing him to 
submit to the Qing. While his "Oirat-ness" was a disadvantage in the Kazakh lands, 
asserting this identity was an advantage when he wanted to become a Qing subject. 

In other cases, Oirat captives who were captured by the Kazakhs at a young age 
reasserted an "Oirat" identity after they became adults not because of ill treatment at the 
hands of the Kazakhs, but because of a cultural or religious "awakening." For example, 
an Oirat named Bayar was captured by the Kazakhs when he was young and, together 
with his brothers Yolboldo and Dayar, was raised in the household of the Kazakh sultan 
Ablai. Unlike Cagambai, he and his brothers suffered no ill treatment or discrimination 
on account of their Oirat heritage: they were granted aristocratic titles and treated well by 
Ablai. But Bayar, as he grew older, wished to reassert his Oirat identity and submit to the 
Qing empire. As Bayar said in an oral deposition: 

I was captured and taken away by the Kazakhs together with my older 
brother Yolboldo and younger brother Dayar when I was young; I was 
raised [in the household of] Ablai. Ablai took my older sister as a wife, 
and [Ablai] raised my brothers and I with affection. We entered into the 
customs and religion of the Kazakhs, and [Ablai] looked upon as his sons. 
We lived like Kazakhs of the aristocratic class. I, Bayar have now become 
aman. These last several years...the more I think about things, the more I 
realize that, although I am a Kazakh noble, I am not willing to live like an 


animal in the pastures. I wish to submit to the Great Lord and become an 
albatu of the Buddha Empire. Although I have beseeched Ablai [about 


eniye daci illet hehe be dahame. bi amba ejen i hanci albatu oki seme baime dosinjifi tere de isirakii seme 
giiniha bihe. meni nuktehe bukun sere bade banjiget otok i hasak koiruk i boode bisire emu ilet hehe gebu 
bayar. cihanggai minde sargan oki seme acabufi. meni eigen sargan hebeSefi Solo be tuwame mini amai 
susai morin be dalime gajifi baime dosinjifi.] 
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this], he has vacillated [in granting me permission to submit.]”"° 


Although Bayar grew up among the Kazakhs and led a charmed life as an adopted son of 
the Kazakh sultan Ablai, he did not forget his Oirat heritage; he deployed this identity 
when it was advantageous to him in submitting to the Qing. Invoking tropes of the 
Kazakhs as uncivilized "animals," Bayar asserted his identity as an Oirat and a Buddhist 
to justify his submission to the Qing. 

The phenomenon of Jungar refugees strategically taking on new identities was 
quite common and was not limited to those Oirats who were living among the Kazakhs; 
Jungar refugees who were enslaved to Qing troops or to Chinese merchants also 
strategically asserted new identities. For example, a former Jungar named Boholdai was 
sold by Qing troops to a merchant named Ma Yilai; Ma Yilai treated Boholdai with 
compassion and raised him like a son. In the course of working for Ma Yilai’s tea 
business, Boholdai adopted his master’s surname and went by the name Ma Fu. Consider 
the following oral deposition: 

The man named Ma Fu reported in Mongol: 

“T, Ma Fu was originally an Oirat of the [Jungar] Keret otok. My 

[original] name is Boholdai. In the 21st year [1756] at the place called 

Jultus I was taken captive by the emperor’s Solon troops, and then sold to 

a Chinese merchant named Ma Yilai in Pijan, where I worked as a 

merchant. When I was going to transport tribute tea to Ili, Ma Yilai 

entrusted his three camels to me because all of the [other] merchants’ 

camels were hired out. I loaded [the three camels] up with tea [and set off 

for Ili]. After I arrived there [Ili], I ran into my older brother, the Oirat 


soldier Bayan, and we recognized each other. Although Ma Yilai has 
nurtured me compassionately and I cannot bear to be separated from him, 


716 Ming8ui, QL28.06.25. MaLFZZ 2039-018; 067-3048 [mini ahiin yolboldo. deo dayar i emgi ajige ci 
hasak de tabcilame gamabufi. abulai i jakade ujiha. mini eyiin abulai de sargan ofi. meni ahiin deo be 
gemu umesi gosime ujime mimbe ceni hasak i nomun tacihiyan de dosimbufi. jui obume tuwame ofi. hasak i 
taiji jergide banjimbihe. bayar bi hahardafi. ere udu aniya...elei giinici. hasak de taiji ocibe. ulhai adali 
aiman de banjire de cihaki ofi. amba ejen de dosime jifi. fucihi gurun de albatu oki seme kemuni baicibe 
abulai fangnai ojoraki.] 
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my older brother Bayan has recognized me, and constantly entreats me not 

to leave. I think that it is appropriate for me to remain here, be reunited 

with my relatives, become the emperor’s a/batu and render service just 

like the other Oirats.”7"” 
Mingsui opined that Boholdai/Ma Fu could only remain in Ili if his master Ma Yilai 
approved. A letter was sent to Pijan describing the case; Ma Yilai granted permission for 
Boholdai to remain in Ili and live together with his older brother. Ransom money of 


seven taels silver was granted to Ma Yilai in exchange for his Oirat servant.”'® 


QING ETHNIC POLICY IN JUNGARIA 

The cases cited above of shifting ethnic identities would not have been particularly 
surprising to Qing officials as the Qing court itself viewed ethnic identity in Jungaria as 
inherently unstable and subject to change. This understanding of ethnicity as 
“constructed” guided their policy towards both Oirats and Kazakhs in Jungaria. The 
Qing discourse on identity among Altaic peoples in Jungaria was framed in terms of two 
opposing categories: giranggi (bone) vs. banin/tacin (essential nature/teaching). The 
Manchu word giranggi, literally meaning bone, referred to one’s lineage or descent. 
Giranggi was acquired from birth and could not change. Tacin meant “teachings” and 
referred to acquired characteristics such as religion and spoken language. Banin meant 


“essential nature” and referred to a person’s moral character. Unlike giranggi, which was 


*!7 [ma fu sere emu niyalma monggorome alarangge. ma fu bi daci keret otok i iilet gebu boholdai. orin 


emuci aniya jultus baci. ejen i solon cooha de oljilabufi. pijan de bisire hiidai irgen ma yilai de uncame 
bufi. pijan de hidasame yabumbihe. ili de alban i cai benjibure de. gemu hidai irgen i temen be turifi. 
benjibume ofi. ma yilai ini ilan temen be minde afabufi. cai acifi. ubade isinjiha. mini ahiin ilet cooha 
bayan be ucarafi ishunde takaha. irgen ma yilai mimbe udu gosime ujiha. inci fakcara be jenderaki bicibe. 
damu mini banjiha ahiin bayan. ne mimbe takafi. emdubei songgome mimbe sindaraki. boholdai mini 
giininde. bi ubade tutaci. bahafi giranggi yali acabuci ombime. inu an i ejen i albatu ofi. giwa ilet sei 
adali hisun bume yabuci ombi.| MingSui, QL29.03.09. MaLFZZ 2079-028; 070-1281. 
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immutable, a person could effect a change in their tacin and banin.*'’ Banin and tacin 


were generally more important to Qing officials in determining a person’s identity than 


giranggi. ae 


For example, consider the case of two Kazakhs who grew up among the Oirats. 
They both wanted to submit to the Qing and find their Oirat relatives. One of these 
Kazakhs, named Bayahar said, “Although I am a Kazakh, I have lived in the Oirat lands 
since my youth. My wife, father-in-law, mother-in-law, and my wife’s brothers are all 
Oirats. Now, because [they] are in Ili, I am willing to live together with them in one 
place.”””! Another Kazakh, named Cuidasi, was actually of mixed blood--her father was 


a Kazakh, and her mother was an Oirat, but she grew up living among the Oirats. She too 


*!° The concept of giranggi is likely of Mongolian origin; the Mongol word yasu, also meaning bone, 


denotes a person’s descent or lineage. Although I’m not able to prove it, I think banin is a Chinese 
concept. Consider the following quote: “After these Oirats gain a means for a living, they will each be 
thankful for the Sacred Ejen’s favor, and transform their original evil natures.” [ere jergi let se. banjire ba 
baha manggi. teisu teisu enduringge ejen i kesi be hukseme. ceni da ehe banin halafi.| This strikes me as a 
very Confucian idea: through adherence to ritual propriety, one can effect a change in one’s moral nature. 
Antai, QL25.09.10. MaLFZZ 1840-058; 057-3109. The word tacin seems to refer generally to what we 
would think of as “culture,” including language and religion. It is often paired in the sources with the 
Manchu verb dosimbi, to enter. Thus, when the Qianlong emperor rails against Manchus acculturating to 
Chinese ways, he frames it as [nikan tacin de dosimbil, literally “entering into Chinese ways.” Tacin was 
used in the same way when talking about Oirats or Kazakhs taking on a new cultural identity. Sometimes, 
banin/tacin was contrasted with mujilen or gunin mujilen, meaning roughly mind or heart. For example: 
“Although they are still Oirat in their heart, their moral character and beliefs have already come to resemble 
the Kazakhs.” [ginin mujilen kemuni ilet bicibe. banin tacin emgeri hasak i adali oho. Jungboo, 
QL28.10.22. MaLFZZ 2058-002. 069-0291. 

°°) This did not seem to apply when Russians were involved. For example, a Russian named Ivan was 
raided and enslaved by the Kazakhs when he was eight years old, and lived among the Kazakhs for over 
twenty years until he escaped and submitted to Qing officials in Ili. He gave his oral deposition to Qing 
officials in Kazakh. He was treated as a Russian, however, even though the lived most of his life among 
the Kazakhs and spoke the Kazakh language. Per regulation, he was sent to Beying. As the Qing official 
Antai said of Ivan, “Although Ivan says that he lived for over twenty years in the Kazakh lands, in the final 
analysis, he is still a Russian.” [iban udu hasak i bade orin funcere aniya tehe secibe. jiduji oros.| Antai, 
QL36.02.12. MaLFZZ 2404-046; 091-1453. 


**! mini beye hasak bicibe. ajige ci iilet i bade banjihai hahardaha. mini sargan amaka emeke sargan i 
ahita deote gemu ilet. ne ili de bisire turgunde. bi cihanggai emu bade banjiki seme.| Ming8ui, 
QL28.04.10. MaLFZZ 2025-012; 067-0350. 
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wanted to find her Oirat relatives in Ili. In adjudicating their request, MingSui provides a 
window into the way the Qing viewed identity: 
Although Bayahar and Cuidasi are both of Kazakh descent (giranggi), 
they are people who lived in the Oirat lands since they were young. They 
submitted with the sincere intention of receiving the Lord’s grace and they 
have relatives among the Oirats. Because the old Oirats also know of their 
origin, I have treated them compassionately in the same way as all of the 
albatu who submit to the Lord. I have settled Bayahar and Cuidasi in the 
Oirat companies.””* 
Normally, Kazakhs were not permitted to submit and be settled in Ili in the same way as 


the Oirats. However, an exception was made in this case because the Qing essentially 


viewed them as Oirats, even if they were of Kazakh giranggi. 


DIVIDED LOYALTIES 

The cases of Bayahar and Cuidasi, cited above, point to the ambiguous nature of 
identity in the Kazakh borderlands. The fluidity of ethnic identity on the frontier, 
however, meant that men with hybird Oirat-Kazakh identities were often conflicted in 
their political loyalties. Where did the loyalties lie of Oirat refugees who were raised in 
Kazakh households but submitted to the Qing? Were they ultimately loyal to the Qing or 
to their Kazakh relatives? The two principle Oirat communities--one under Qing rule, the 
other in the Kazakh lands--did not exist in hermetic isolation to one another. Networks of 
kinship and friendship bound them together. We saw in Chapter Two that Oirat families 


were split apart during the Jungar civil war, and relatives were divided between the Qing 


°°? Thayahar. cuidasi. udu gemu hasak giranggi bicibe. damu ese ajige ci gemu iilet bade banjiha niyalma. 


ejen i kesi be aliki seme baime tucike giinin hing sembi. ilet i dorgi. ini nivaman hincihin bimbime. fe ilet 
se inu erei sekiyen be sara be dahame. ahasi ejen de baime jihe albatu be yooni adali gosire be tawabume. 
bayahar. cuidasi be iilet niru de dosimbufi tebuhebi.] Ibid. 
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and Kazakh Oirat refugees communities. Oirats fleeing from the Kazakhs often times did 
so in order to be reunited with parents, siblings and cousins; Oirats living under Qing rule 
returned to the Kazakh lands in order to find their relatives. These networks of kinship 
and friendship that connected the two main Oirat communities, however, often gave rise 
to ambiguous and conflicting political loyalties. As we shall see, the Kazakhs sometimes 
suspected the loyalty of Oirats who had kin in Qing-ruled Jungaria, and Qing officials 
likewise suspected the loyalty of submitted Oirats who had intermarried with the Kazakhs. 

Many of the Jungar refugees living under Qing rule in Jungaria still had family ties 
to Jungars living in the Kazakh lands; others had married into Kazakh families and had 
consanguineous Kazakh relatives. For example, the head envoy of a Kazakh diplomatic 
mission requested that a Kazakh man accompanying the mission, named Tubon, as well 
as his Oirat wife BoboSi, be allowed to see their relatives living in Qing-ruled Jungaria. 
Boboi had three brothers living in Ili: her two elder brothers Yamanhitn and Hotosi, and 
her younger brother Yalbu. BoboSi's husband Tubon was a Kazakh, but his brother's 
Oirat wife Hobol (and his brother's wife's father Jiran) were also in Ili. Qing regulations 
did not permit Kazakhs to visit the Oirat pastures, but Qing officials decided to make a 
one-time exception in this case in order to "save the face" of the Kazakh envoy. The 
Qing nonetheless did not allow Tubon and BoboSi to go to the Oirat pastures; rather, their 
relatives were summoned and brought to the place where the Kazakh diplomatic mission 
was encamped for a short family reunion.” 

Even the Kazakh sultans were of mixed Oirat-Kazakh heritage. For example, in 
1773 the Kazakh Great Horde sultan Abu al-Feyz sent a Todo-script letter to Qing 


officials requesting that several elderly Oirats be allowed to move close to the karun line 


°?3 Suhede, QL36.10.04. MaLFZZ 2425-035; 092-3225. 
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so that they might frequently enter Qing territory, visit their relatives and recite sutras at 
Buddhist temples. The request was granted: whenever these Oirats wished to enter Qing 
territory, they could notify Qing officials and be escorted past the karun. However, one 
of the elderly men in question, an eighty-five year old man named Buzuk, was no 
ordinary Oirat: his daughter was Abu al-Feyz's queen, and the mother of Abu al-Feyz's 
son Jolci, first in line to succeed Abu al-Feyz as sultan of the Greater Horde. This meant 
that the Oirat Buzuk was the maternal grandfather of Jolci, the future Kazakh sultan. As 
the Kazakh envoy reported: "Buzuk was a man of the Tarbahacin oftok (a former Jungar 
otok). His daughter has become Abu al-Feyz's queen and Jolci's mother. He [Buzuk] is 


"224 This document demonstrates the prevalence of 


Jolci's maternal grandfather. 
Kazakhs and Oirats with hybrid identities: even Kazakh nobles intermarried with Oirats. 
In the case cited above, Qing officials were not suspicious that Buzuk would be 
disloyal to the Qing despite his close ties to Kazakh leaders. The Qing's lack of suspicion 
in this regard could be because of his advanced age (eighty-five years) or because he only 
requested to move close to the karun and occasionally live in Qing territory, not settle 
permanently in the Oirat pastures. In others instances when an Oirat with close ties to the 
Kazakh sultans Ablai and Abu al-Feyz asked to submit, however, the Qing worried that 
the loyalty of these Oirats might lie with the Kazakhs, not the Qing. In a series of edicts 
the Qianlong emperor directly expressed his suspicion of these Jungar refugees’ 
conflicted loyalties while also expressing the futility of preventing Oirats from providing 


the Kazakhs with intelligence on the Qing. For example, the Kazakh sultan Ablai 


presented an Oirat named Umer to the Qing. Qianlong worried that Umer was not 


* Tletu, QL38.1C03.20. MaLFZZ 2519-021; 098-3477. [buzuk daci tarbahacin otok i niyalma bihe. ini 
sargan jui. ne abulbis i katun obuha. uthai jolci i eniye. buzuk. jolci i banjiha goro mafa.| 
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entirely loyal to the Qing because his elder sister was married to Ablai. Qianlong 
conveyed his ambivalent attitude towards Umer in an edict: 


However, he [Umer] also said that Ablai took his elder sister as his wife. 
If his elder sister is really Ablai’s wife, then why does he want to move to 
and settle in Ili and not live among the Kazakhs with his elder sister? 
Perhaps they discussed among themselves that if Umer settles in Ili, then 
when Ili officials drive away Kazakhs who illegally cross the frontier and 
nomadize in Tarbagatai, Umer can learn about it in advance, secretly 
notify them, and they can easily hide. It is difficult to know if these things 
are [happening] in Ili. Yet this is nothing more than speculation; can it be 
that such things are happening now? If this [Umer moving to Ili] is truly 
only about gathering intelligence, then the number of Oirats who settle in 
Ili after fleeing from the Kazakhs is extremely large! Is it really 
unacceptable if they pass on information?” 


As this edict makes clear, the Qing court was worried that some of the Oirats who were 
running away from the Kazakhs and pledging allegiance to the Qing might be secretly 
passing on intelligence to the Kazakhs, perhaps notifying the Kazakhs in advance of Qing 
raids. Although Oirat by birth, the kinship ties of men like Umer to the Kazakhs--forged 
through marriage--made their loyalty to the Qing suspect.””° 


Over a decade after Qianlong expressed his doubts about Umer, he handed down 


another edict once again conveying his suspicions about the loyalty of Oirats who fled 


°°5 Court letter edict quoted in: Agiti, QL27.10.07. MaLFZZ-ZHGDA, Document 29. [damu i geli ini eyiin 
be abulai sargan obume gaiha sembi. ini eyiin unenggi abulai i oci. i hasak de ini eyiin be dahame terakii. 
geli aiseme ili de gurifi tembini. embici ceni dolo hebeSefi. timer ili de teci. ereci julesi hasak sa hilhame 
jecen dabame tarbahatai i jergi bade nukteme jidere be. ili i ambasa aika baSaki icihikaki seci. i tubade 
bisire de neneme bahafi sara be dahame. jendu mejige isibufi. jailara de ja seme bodofi. ili de tere ba 
boljoci ojoraki. tuttu seme. ere inu bai uttu giinimbi. te ainahai ere gese baita bini. unenggi damu mejige 
isibure jalin oci. ne hasak ci ukcame tucifi ili de tebuhe ilet se umesi labdu kai. ce aika mejige isibuci 
ojorakun. | 

*°° Further investigation, prompted by the above court letter, revealed that Umer probably had good reason 
to submit to the Qing. In the case of Umer, Qing officials made inquiries among the other Jungar refugees 
living in Ili, and they learned that Umer’s father had killed many Kazakhs during the Kazakh-Jungar wars 
during the time of Galdan Cering. As such, there were many Kazakhs who wanted to kill Umer as revenge 
against the Jungars. Qing officials decided that Ablai was most likely trying to protect Umer by sending 
him to the Qing. Agiii, QL27.10.07. MaLFZZ-ZHGDA, Document 29. 
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from the Kazakhs. This time, Qianlong’s suspicions centered on an Oirat named Dawa 
who had submitted to the Qing, ostensibly to be reunited with his older brother Kubun in 
Ili. Dawa gave rise to suspicions since he had lived in the household of Ablai ever since 
he was taken captive as a ten-year-old boy. Dawa was sent to Beijing and interrogated by 
the Grand Councillors. After pointing out that Ablai was two-faced, having sworn 
allegiance to both the Qing and the Russians, Qianlong put forward the possibility that 
Ablai had sent Dawa as a spy to gather intelligence on the Qing. As Qianlong wrote in a 
Court Letter: 


Ablai has always been a man who's heart is in two places. We have 
established that he views the Russians positively, dispatching envoys and 
sending missives to them. But this Dawa has followed Ablai since he was 
ten years old. It is difficult to know whether Ablai sent him specifically to 
gather intelligence on us. We have already asked [Dawa] about Ablai's 
actions in this regard! If[Ablai] learns about it (interrogation of Dawa), he 
will definitely be suspicious. This will have important implications for 
our affairs. We should grant [the usual subsidies] to Dawa, and as is 
customary send him back [to Ili]. After he arrives there, reunite him with 
his elder brother Kubun. You must make it so Dawa cannot reveal 
[anything] and secretly keep an eye on him. It is unacceptable to allow 
him to escape. Furthermore, it is also unacceptable to allow him to pass 
on intelligence to Ablai.”~’ 


The Qing had originally interrogated Dawa because they feared that his loyalty lay with 
the Kazakhs, even though he was an Oirat by birth. Yet Qianlong was unwilling to send 


Dawa back to the Kazakhs: the Grand Councillors had already asked Dawa whether he 


*°7 Court Letter quoted in: Suhede, QL38.01.19. MaLFZZ 2507-032; 098-1094. [abulai daci juwedeme 
giinin tebuhe niyalma. oros de sain sabubume niyalma takirafi bithe benebure jergi baita gemu toktofi 
bisirengge. dame ere dawa. yi juwan se de uthai abulai be dahame tehe. abulai cohome imbe unggifi musei 
mejige be dacilame jihe be gemu boljoci ojoraki. muse te abulai i ere jergi turgun be gemu fonjime 
tucibuhe kai. abulai saha manggi urunaki balai kenehunjembi. baita de labdu holbobumbi. ubaci dawa de 
Sangnafi. an i amasi unggihe. isinafi imbe uthai ini ahiin kubun de giranggi yali acabume tebureci tulgiyen. 
dawa be giyan i sereburaku obume dorgideri narhisame ginin wereseci acambi. ukambure de isibuci 
ojoraki sere anggala. abulai de mejige hafumbure de isibuci. inu ojoraku.| In response to this court letter, 
Suhede proposed to take the additional precaution of settling Dawa in a place where he would not have any 
contact with Kazakh merchants. 
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was a spy, and he would no doubt tell Ablai about the Qing's suspicions if he were sent 
back to the Kazakh lands. As such, the Qing reunited him with his brother Kubun and 
settled him with the other Oirats, but took special precautions to make sure that he did not 
escape or pass on intelligence to Ablai. Like the case of Umer cited above, the 
precautions that the Qing took toward Dawa demonstrate that the kinship networks that 
united the two Oirat refugees communities were often stronger than the political loyalties 


that Oirats felt toward either the Qing or the Kazakhs 


SECRET AGENT BURUD: ESPIONAGE AND QING-KAZAKH RELATIONS 
Qianlong's suspicions of Umer and Dawa might seem far-fetched or even neurotic 
since the Qing never uncovered direct evidence that they spied on behalf of the Kazakhs. 
Yet there was likely reason for Qianlong's suspicions: the Qing itself employed an Oirat 
spy who lived among the Kazakhs. This spy, an Oirat named Burud, was a trusted 
confidante of the Kazakh sultan Abu al-Feyz. For four years, from 1771 to 1775, "Secret 
Agent Burud" provided the Qing with valuable intelligence on the Kazakhs' affairs. 
Burud, afraid that the Kazakhs would learn of his espionage, always provided his 
information to the Qing in secret, sometimes through an Oirat intermediary. For example, 
on one occasion, Burud indicated that it would arouse suspicions to meet alone with 
imperial viceroy Suhede. Instead, Burud met at dusk with the Qing Mongol official 
Batujirgan and relayed intelligence on the Kazakhs. "When Burud met alone with 
Suhede, he said 'there are suspicions [about us]! At dusk, he met Batujirgan and reported 


the following..." [burut. emhun aha Suhede de acaci. buhiyecun bisire ayoo seme 
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228 . . . 
On another occasion, Burud likewise 


yamjishin aha batujirgan be acafi alaha bade...| 
refused to speak frankly about the Kazakhs when others were listening, and instead gave 
intelligence to the Qing's Oirat translator Sarhaldai in a secret meeting. "After Burud 
arrived, he met with me, but because [the meeting] was in front of everyone, he did not 
have anything more to say. Later, he secretly reported the following to the translator 
Sarhaldai..." [te burut isinjifi. ahasi be acaha de geren i juleri ofi. inu umai giiwa gisun 


229 : 
Burud's exploits were 


aku. amala gisun hafumbuki Sarhaldai de jendu alaha bade...| 
significant enough that he was well known among Qing officials on the Grand Council in 
Beijing. For example, after the Qing official Kinggui was sent from his posting in the 
Grand Council's office in Beijing to Tarbagatai to take up a position as imperial 
councillor in 1773, he told Burud the following when he met him face-to-face for the first 
time: "I said to Burud: 'You are a man who has received the extreme favor of the Great 
Lord. You have also labored diligently [for us]. When I was managing affairs in the 
Capital City I knew of you. Now, having heard of my arrival, you have come 
specifically to wish me well and to present a tribute horse. I am extremely pleased.'"**° 
The remainder of this chapter undertakes a detailed case study of the role that 
"Secret Agent Burud" played in Qing-Kazakh relations, from 1771 until his submission 
to the Qing in 1775. This case study of Burud's activities provides a concrete illustration 


of many of this chapter's themes: the fluidity of Oirat-Kazakh ethnicity; the role of 


bilingual Oirats as translators, the importance of Oirats to Qing officials as sources of 


*°8 Tno memorialist], QL36.10.25. MaLFZZ 2439-011; 093-3222. 
*?° Tno memorialist], QL36.06.07. MaLFZZ 2412-019; 091-3334. 
°° Kinggui, QL38.08.04. MaLFZZ 2539-021; 100-0745. [aha burud de. si serengge. amba ejen i ujen 


kesi be aliha niyalma. si inu umesi hisun bume fassaha. bi gemun hecen de baita icihiyara de uthai simbe 
sambi. te mini jihe be donjifi cohome elhe be baime beleke morin alibume jihengge. bi umesi urgunjembi.] 
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information and intelligence on the Kazakhs; and the conflicting loyalties of Oirats with 


hybrid identities. 


SECRET AGENT BURUD AND THE RETURN OF THE TORGHUT 

Burud first appears in the historical record in 1759 as a translator and envoy for 
the Kazakh sultan Abu al-Feyz (Ma. abulbis) but did not come to the attention of Qing 
officials until 1771.”°' 1771 marked a watershed event in the history of Central Eurasia: 
Over 100,000 Torghuts--a groups of Oirats who lived under Russian rule along the Volga 
River--fled from their pastures on the Volga in the direction of the Qing frontier. The 
Russians were unhappy that their Torghut subjects fled en masse; they colluded with the 
Kazakhs to bombard Qing officials with a litany of false rumors claiming that the 
Torghut planned to attack the Qing and occupy the Jungar lands. Their strategic 
objective was to goad the Qing into attacking the Torghut. To accomplish this goal, the 
Kazakhs dispatched a diplomatic mission to meet with Qing frontier officials and try to 
convince them that the Torghuts were a threat to them. Burud--fluent in both Oirat and 
Kazakh--accompanied this Kazakh diplomatic mission as a translator and envoy. After 
the Kazakh envoys finished their meeting with Qing officials in Tarbagatai, Burud passed 
on secret intelligence to the Qing that undermined the Kazakhs' goal of provoking the 
Qing into attacking the Torghut. Burud secretly passed on the following information to 
Qing officials through the Qing’s Oirat translator Aral. 

The Torghuts were originally moving [towards] Tarbagatai, saying that 

they wished to submit to the emperor. Later the outer Kazakhs stole their 


horses and livestock. Because war broke out [between them,] they [the 
Torghuts]| retreated and followed the northwest [shore] of Lake Balkhash 


3! Dingcang, QL23.12.14. MaLFFZ in ZHGXDA, document 79, page 202. 
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in the direction of Sarbel. The things that Ablai is reporting [to the Qing] 
are all [designed] to enrage the Imperial Viceroy and Imperial Councillors. 
In Ablai’s opinion, the Oirats have all come to submit [to the Qing] one 
after another due to the extreme favor that the Supreme Master has shown 
to the Oirats. If the people escaping from the Russians also submit to the 
Supreme Master, then it will be bad for Ablai since the Oirats are deeply 
familiar with the mountains and rivers of the Kazakh lands. If the Great 
Army attacks the Torghuts, Ablai will gain captives and will also [be able 
to] tell the Russians that he fought on their behalf.”*” 


Burud’s point was that Ablai--the sultan of the middle horde Kazakhs--was spreading 
false rumors that were designed to trick the Qing into attacking the Torghuts. 

Burud and the rest of the Kazakh delegation headed to Ili after finishing their 
meeting with Qing officials in Tarbagatai. The Qing councillor in Tarbagatai, named 
Antai, passed on what he learned from Burud to the Qing’s imperial representatives in Ili 
(Iletu and Suhede) before the Kazakh diplomatic delegation arrived there. Upon 
receiving this communication from Tarbagatai, Iletu, the Imperial Viceroy in Ili, had this 
to say about Burud: 

This Burud is of Oirat descent. I, Iletu am well acquainted with him. 

Suhede also met him two years ago when he went to Tarbagatai on an 

inspection tour. Because he [Burud] was greatly upset about matters I 

treated him well. Also, I questioned the Oirat translator Sarhaldai, and he 

[Sarhaldai] and Burud are related kin. After Burud arrives here [Ili,] he 

will definitely have things to report. If it is difficult for him to report in 


front of everyone, then he will definitely report to the translator Sarhaldai. 
I will memorialize again on anything he says that is relevant.”*’ 


°°? Antai, QL36.05.20. MaLFZZ 2411-043; 091-3230. [turgiit i urse neneme tarbahatai i baru yabume. 
amba ejen de dahame jiki sembihe. amala wargi hasak ceni morin ulha be hilhambime. geli dain bisire 
jakade. ce marifi balgasi noor i wargi amargi be yabume Sarbel i baru genehe. jakan abulai i alaha ere 
Jergi gisun. gemu jiyanggiytin ambasa be nukciburengge. abulai i giinin de. amba ejen ilet sebe jilame 
gosime ujiha kesi de. ilet se teisu teisu gemu baime jihe. oros ci ukcafi tucike urse. aika geli amba ejen de 
dahame jici. hasak i ba na alin muke. ilet se gemu tengkime sambi. abulai de tusa aki seme bodohobi.] 

°° Tetu, QL36.05.24. MaLFZZ 2412-007; 091-3278. [ere burut serengge. iilet i giranggi. aha iletu ureme 
takambi. aha Suhede cara aniya tarbahatai de baita baicame icihiyame genehede burut be inu acaha. i 
baita labdu facihiyasame ofi. aha hono imbe sain i tuwaha bihe. jai gisun hafumbuki ilet hiya Sarhaldai de 
fonjici. i burut i emgi nivaman hincihin ombi. burut isinjiha manggi. urunaki ahasi de alara gisun bi. aika 
geren i juleri alara de mangga ba bici. gisun hafumbuku Sarhaldai de inu urunaku alara be dahame ini 
alaha gisun i dorgi aika holbobuha ba bici. ahasi jai donjibume wesimbuki.] 
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In a secret meeting, Burud told the Qing's Oirat translator Aral why he decided to pass on 
the Kazakhs’ secrets to the Qing and why he could not pass this information directly to 
the Imperial Councillor: 


I would like to tell these things to the Imperial Councillor. [However,] I 
am together with the people that Ablai dispatched. If I said that I wanted 
to meet alone with the Imperial Councillor they might become suspicious. 
Will you please pass these words on to the Imperial Councillor? “I Burud 
have received the extremely generous favor of the Supreme August 
Master. Also, when the Imperial Councillor was previously in Urumci, he 
favored me; when he was in Yar he likewise favored me. I have only 
reported [these things] because up until the time I have arrived here, [the 
Imperial Councillors] have shown me great honor and favor. Although in 
body I reside in the Kazakh lands, in spirit, I wish to receive the great 
favor of the Supreme August Master.””** 


From that point forward, for almost four years, Burud became a “secret agent” in the 
service of the Qing, feeding Qing officials valuable intelligence on the Kazakhs.**° 
Burud reported intelligence to the Qing on an array of matters, ranging from the internal 
political organization of the Kazakhs to the progress of the Kazakh-Kirghiz wars that 
were unfolding in the early 1770s.”°*° 

Below, I undertake an in-depth case study of one event in Qing-Kazakh relations 
in which Burud played a pivotal role, the “second flight of the Torghut.” I also discuss 


the protracted negotiations between Burud and Qing officials over the conditions of 


Burud's submission to the Qing. The Qing's initial unwillingness to allow Burud to 


4 Antai, QL36.05.20. MaLFZZ 2411-043; 091-3230. [ere jergi gisun. bi hebei amban de donjibuki seci. 
abulai i takiiraha niyalma mini emu bade bi. bi emhun hebei amban de acaki seci. ce geli kenehunjere de 
isinambi. suwe ere jergi gisun be ulame hebei amban de donjibureo. burut bi. amba enduringge ejen i kesi 
be alihangge umesi ujen bime. hebei amban daci urumci de bihe fonde mimbe gosime. yar de bihe fonde 
geli gosime. te ubade isinjiha ci ebsi geli mujaki minde dere Sangname bume umesi gosime ofi. bi teni 
alambi. mini beye udu hasak i bade bicibe. giinin amba enduringge ejen i ujen kesi be aliki sembi.] 

°°> The role that Secret Agent Burud played in Qing policy toward the Torghut is analyzed in much greater 
detail in Chapter 5. 


°36 To memorialist], QL37.03.20. MaLFZZ 097-0853. 
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defect for several years demonstrates the high regard that the Qing had for the 


intelligence that Burud gathered. 


A CASE STUDY: BURUD AND THE "SECOND RETURN OF THE TORGHUT" 

When the Torghuts fled from their pastures on the Volga in 1771, a small number 
of Oirats (mostly Durbet) residing on the far bank of the Volga elected to not follow 
Ubasi and remain in their pastures under Russian rule. Yet in early 1772, after Ubasi 
and his people had already submitted en masse to the Qing, rumors reached the ears of 
Qing officials that the Oirats left behind on the Volga also wanted to flee their pastures 
and live either in the Kazakh lands or submit to the Qing emperor. These rumors 
eventually were proved to be false: the Oirats in question reside to this day on the Volga 
River, where they are known as Kalmyks. The actual veracity of these rumors, however, 
is irrelevant for our purposes: what is interesting is the extent to which Qing officials 
relied on native informants--particularly Oirats living among the Kazakhs--to investigate 
these rumors. This investigation, directed from afar by the Qing court and handled on the 
local level by the Imperial Viceroy in Ili and the Councillor in Tarbagatai, demonstrates 
that Oirats with mixed identities were instrumental in learning about events in Central 
Eurasia occurring outside the boundaries of Qing territory. As we shall see, Secret Agent 
Burud was particularly important for helping the Qing officials separate fact from fiction 
when evaluating these rumors. 

Qing officials first heard the rumors on the “second flight of the Torghut” when 
Burud ran into a Qing official who was out pasturing horses. Burud told this official that 


he had heard from the Kazakhs that the Oirats left behind on the Volga river had decided 
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to flee their pastures. Burud said he had learned of this rumor from an envoy of the 
Kazakh sultan Abu al-Feyz who told him that these Oirats were headed in the direction of 
the Kazakh lands. He told the Qing official that he would soon arrive in Ili and explain 
things to the Imperial Viceroy in more detail at that time.”*” 

A week later, Burud arrived in Ili and had an audience with the Qing’s Imperial 
Viceroy, Iletu. Burud told Iletu that a Kazakh who resided close to Abu al-Feyz, named 
Tulundu, had driven his animals close to Burud’s territory due to heavy snows, and told 
Burud about a conversation he had overheard while at Abu al-Feyz’s camp. Tulundu told 
Burud that the Volga Oirats sent an envoy to Ablai, presenting a young girl and a horse as 
tribute. The Oirat envoy supposedly said the following to Ablai: “Previously, Ubasi and 
Sereng of the Torghut attacked you and then escaped. We do not want war with you. 
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Give to us your lands of Hasalak and Bayan Ool, and let us reside together. 
response, Ablai told the Oirat envoy that Hasalak and Bayan Ool belonged to his brother 
Abu al-Feyz; he would first have to meet with his brother to discuss the matter and would 
then inform the Volga Oirats whether they would be allowed to reside in the Kazakhs’ 
territory. Ablai sent an envoy to Abu al-Feyz to report on the Oirat envoy’s request, and 
suggested they postpone a planned campaign to attack the Kirghiz to make sure they were 
prepared in the event the rumors concerning the Oirats were true. Burud took Tulundu’s 


story as credible because Tulundu was himself present went when Ablai’s envoy made 


his report to Abu al-Feyz. Burud said that after the snows melted in the spring, he would 


°37 Tletu, QL37.01.03. MaLFZZ 2444-016; 094-0959. 


°8 Tletu, QL37.01.11. MaLFZZ ;094-1217. [onggolo meni turgiit ubasi. Sereng se suwende afame dailame 


tucike. be suwende dain waka. suweni hasalak. bayan ool i jergi babe. mende bufi sasa teki. | 
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ride to Abu al-Feyz’s encampment, personally investigate whether this latest set of 
rumors were true, and then report on what he found to Qing officials. 

In a memorial to the throne discussing his meeting with Burud, Iletu opined that it 
was certainly possible that the Oirats on the Volga had fled their pastures. However, he 
thought it most unlikely that they would actually desire to reside permanently among the 
Kazakhs at Hasalak and Bayan Ool, as Burud had reported. In expressing this doubt, 
Tletu never questioned the integrity of Burud; rather, he thought that the envoy 
representing the Volga Oirats probably misled Ablai and Abu al-Feyz on purpose. Iletu 
expressed two theories for why the Oirat envoy might have lied to the Kazakhs about 
wanting to live in the Kazakh lands. His first theory was that the Oirats knew that the 
Kazakhs had attacked Ubasi’s people the previous year when they passed through the 
Kazakh lands. By pretending that they wanted to live together with the Kazakhs, they 
were hoping to avoid a similar fate at the hands of the Kazakhs. Iletu’s second theory 
was that the Volga Oirats had heard that Ubasi’s people had encountered great difficulties 
when crossing the deserts south of Lake Balkhash near Sarbel on their way to Ili. The 
Volga Oirats were hoping to temporarily occupy Bayan Ool, before taking a northern 
route into Qing territory and submitting to the Qing at Tarbagatai. Iletu recommended 
that the Qing take no action on these rumors until they could be confirmed. Instead of 
sending an official envoy to the Kazakhs to make inquiries, Iletu chose to rely on Burud 
to investigate whether the rumors were true. Iletu said the following to Burud: “It is 
extremely good that you will go to Abu al-Feyz’s lands and make inquiries. After you 


learn the truth quickly report to us.””°” 


°* Thid. [si abulai i bade genefi dacilaci hono umesi sain. yargiyan mejige baha manggi hiidun alanjikini.] 
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While Qing officials were waiting for Burud to return in the spring with 
intelligence on whether the Oirats remaining behind on the Volga had fled, they tried to 
verify these rumors through other channels as well. One useful source of intelligence 
was from Oirat slaves escaping from the Kazakhs. Like Burud, these Oirats had lived 
among the Kazakhs for a decade or more, and were bilingual in Oirat and Kazakh and 
familiar with both cultures. Of course, the intelligence gleaned from these Oirat slaves 
was not as valuable as what they learned from Burud. Unlike Burud, who was a trusted 
confidante of Abu al-Feyz, these Oirat slaves occupied a very low position in Kazakh 
society, and gleaned information second hand from their masters. 

For example, an escaped Oirat slave named Acimbai told Qing officials that after 
his Kazakh master heard the rumors about the Volga Oirats, he moved his people nearer 
to Abu al-Feyz’s encampment for protection. Iletu also interrogated two Torghuts named 
Gebeng and Basutai. These Torghuts--both previously subjects of Ubasi--had only been 
captured by the Kazakhs several months previously. As such, they had not yet learned to 
speak Kazakh, but were nonetheless able to pass on rumors that they had overheard from 
bilingual Oirat slaves in their master’s household. They claimed that the Junior Horde 
Kazakh sultans Ereli and Nurali had dispatched an envoy to Ablai. This envoy from Ereli 
and Nurali proposed that after the remaining Oirats fled from the Volga, Ablai and the 
Junior Horde Kazakhs could divide these recently vacated pastures between them. Iletu, 
in a memorial, made clear that he was disinclined to believe these rumors passed on by 
lowly Oirat slaves. Iletu believed that the intelligence gathered by the Qing’s Oirat spy 
Burud would give the Qing the clearest picture of what action to take. As Ietu wrote in 


regards to these rumors: “All this talk is incoherent and does not appear to be true. Burud 
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long ago went to make inquiries. He will probably return in just a few days. After he 
returns and I learn the truth, I will memorialize [the throne] and send word to Suhede.”””” 
At the same time that Iletu was interrogating escaped Oirat slaves in Tarbagatai, 

Suhede reported to the throne a detailed set of rumors that he heard from an Oirat named 
Dubjur who had submitted to the Qing in Ili. When he was young, Dubjur and his 
mother were captured by the Kazakhs, and granted as slaves to a Kazakh named Birgana; 
Dubjur lived his whole life in Birgana’s household before escaping with an Oirat woman 
named Kecik and submitting to the Qing. Dubjur and Kecik provided information that 


corroborated some of what Burud had previously related to Qing officials, and also added 


additional information on the Oirats remaining on the Volga.**! One rumor that was 


 Tletu, QL37.03.08. MaLFZZ 2489-028; 097-0744. [esei gisun asuru getuken aki. muru inu yargiyan 
aku. burut mejige dacilame aifini genehe. manggai udu inenggi de uthai amasi isinjimbi dere. yi isinjifi 
yargiyan mejige baha manggi. uthai wesimbureci tulgiyen. ubabe Suhede sede inu jasihabi.| 


Depositions taken from two Torghuts who were recently escaped from the Kazakhs, named Baldang and 
Cuiji, confirmed the general outline of the rumors surrounding the Volga Oirats, while differing somewhat 
in the details. They confirmed Burud’s contention that the Oirats remaining behind on the Volga had sent 
an envoy to the Kazakhs bearing tribute, but they gave a different reckoning of what this envoy said to the 
Ablai. By their account, this envoy said that they knew that when their Torghut brethren had fled the Volga 
region the previous year, the Kazakhs had raided and killed many people. As such, they were presenting 
tribute in the hope that the Kazakhs would let them pass by in peace. In response, Ablai said that he would 
accept their tribute and order his followers not to attack, but could not guarantee that his subordinates 
would obey his commands. Baldang and Cuiji claimed that after the Volga Oirats learned of Ablai’s 
lukewarm response to their entreaties, they dispatched a second envoy to the Kazakhs. This envoy took a 
different tact: instead of trying to secure safe passage for them through tribute gifts, he threatened to attack 
the Kazakhs if they harrased them as they passed through Kazakh territory. In repsonse to this threat, Ablai 
supposedly ordered his people to move to the northeast toward Tarbagatai, and to prepare men and horses 
for war. This differed from Burud’s description of the same event; Burud claimed that the Oirat envoy had 
asked the Kazakhs to allow them to reside in the Kazakh lands of Hasalak and Bayan Ool. Also, by 
Burud’s account, the Oirat envoy presented the Kazakhs with a young girl and horses as tribute; the 
escaped Torghut slaves Baldang and Cuiji said that they presented silk and armor in addition to a young 
girl, but no horses. Both accounts stated that the Oirats, having fled from the Volga, were encamped at 
Hara Lake. In Burud’s account, the Mongolian word for lake (noor) was written in Manchu; in Baldang 
and Cuiji’s account, the Turkic word for lake (ku/) was written. See Suhede, QL37.03.01. MaLFZZ ;097- 
2385 


**! Suhede, QL37.02.10. MaLFZZ; 097-0517. Dubjur mentioned that Ablai had sent two of his sons to 
make war with the Kirghiz; the two sons unexpectedly returned home without ever attacking the Kirghiz. 
This corroborated a portion of Burud’s story. Burud had mentioned that after Abulbis heard that a large 
number of Durbet had fled from their pastures on the Volga toward the Kazakh lands, he advised Ablai that 
they should cease hostilities with the Kirghiz so as to be prepared for the Durbets. 
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particularly interesting to Suhede concerned the Russian attempts to get the Kazakhs to 
attack these Oirats if they fled from their pastures on the Volga. According to this rumor, 
the Russians dispatched an envoy to Ablai informing him that twenty-thousand 
households of Oirats had fled from their pastures on the Volga River and ordered Ablai to 
marshal troops and attack them. Ablai refused to take sole responsibility for attacking 
these Oirat fugitives; he agreed to attack them only on condition that the Russians also 
raise an army and attack them from the rear.”*” The Junior Horde Kazakh leader Ereli 
also dispatched an envoy to Ablai to request his help in raiding the Volga Oirats; he 
claimed that the Junior Horde Kazakhs lacked the strength to fight the Oirats on their 
own. Ablai responded that his strategy would be to at first feign friendship with these 
Oirats; after they entered the desert south of Lake Balkhash, his men would ambush them 
in the same place as he had ambushed Ubasi’s people the year before. Ablai also ordered 
his men to not wear out their horses since they would need them to pillage the Torghut. 
In evaluating this rumor, Suhede conceded that such talk from an escaped Oirat slave 
could not be completely trusted, but he clearly thought that at least some of what Dubjur 
said rang true. As Suhede put it in a memorial to the throne: “Although we cannot take 
[what Dubjur said] as the truth, it is within the Kazakhs’ essential nature to discuss 


ambushing the Torghuts in order to seek profit for themselves.””** 


*” Thid. The Russian envoy reportedly lost his temper when Ablai refused to give unconditional aid to the 


Russians in attacking the Durbet. The Russian envoy complained that Ablai had not done enough for the 
Russians, only aiding them on one occasion. 

8 Thid. [udu yargiyan de obuci ojoraki bicibe. hasak sa turgiit be tosome aisi bahaki seme hebesehengge. 
kemuni hasak i banin tacin de bisirengge.] Suhede took precautions to make sure that these rumors 
concerning the Durbet did not spread amongst the Oirats already under Qing rule. Suhede ordered that any 
Oirats fleeing from the Kazakhs and submitting to the Qing should be interrogated to see if they had heard 
any news about the Durbet fleeing from the Volga. If they knew anything, they were to be placed under 
“house arrest” within the walled cantonment in either Ili or Tarbagatai, and would not be allowed contact 
with other Oirats. 
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While waiting for Burud to arrive in Tarbagatai with definitive news on the Volga 
Oirats, the Qing availed itself of yet another potential source of information by sending a 
diplomatic mission to interview the Kazakh sultans Abu-al Feyz and Ablai. The Qing 
court, after first learning of the rumors from Burud about the Torghuts who remained 
behind on the Volga, handed down an edict commanding Iletu and Suhede to send an 
envoy to the Kazakhs to request that they allow these Torghuts to pass through their 


territory unmolested.” 


The edict tapped Nawang, a Cahar official who was sent to the 
Kazakhs the previous year to negotiate with the Kazakhs over Ubasi and Sereng, to serve 


as the head diplomatic envoy.**” Nawang was given a letter to give first to Abu al-Feyz, 


and then later to Ablai.“° As part of his mission Nawang was also instructed to meet the 


* Court Letter Edict, QL37.01.26, quoted in Suhede, QL37.02.17. MaLFZZ ;097-0533. [abulai. abulbis. 
turgut i urse amba gurun be baime dahame jihe be donjifi. umai cembe tabcilahaku bime. geli ba jorifi 
tuweri hetumbuhengge. umesi ginggun ijishun. giyan i huwekiyebume kesi isibuci acambi. Suhede sei baci 
nawang. jai emu hiya adabufi. abulai. abulbis de hese ulame wasimbu. suweni ahiin deo. turgiit i urse. 
amba ejen be dahame dosika be donjifi. umai dain aku. ba jorifi tuweri hetumbuhengge umesi sain...ubabe 
meni ambasa wesimbuhede. bi umesi suwembe saiSame tuwaha. te cohotoi suwende suje Sangnafi unggihe. 
suwe damu cembe saikan tuwaSatame hidukan i ili bade unggikini.| “Ablai and Abu al-Feyz, having heard 
that the Torghut people are coming to submit to the Great Empire, did not plunder them but [instead] 
designated land for them to spend the winter. This is extremely respectful and obedient; it is right for us to 
grant favor to encourage them. Nawang, together with another official, should [leave] from Suhede’s 
jurisdiction and deliver the [following] edict to Ablai and Abu al-Feyz. “Your younger and older brothers, 
having heard that the Torghut people were submitting to the Great Ejen, did not go to war. It is very good 
that they designated land for them to spend the winter. When my officials memorialized [on this] to me I 
looked upon you as extremely praiseworthy. Now, I have specially bestowed upon you silk. You should 
just look over them [the Torghuts] well, and quickly send them on to Ili.” 


By the time this court letter arrived in Ili two weeks later, Suhede had heard the rumor from Dubjur that the 
Kazakhs might in fact be planning to plunder the Torghuts when they passed through the Kazakh lands. In 
responding to the imperial edict ordering him to send a diplomatic mission to the Kazakhs, Suhede 
dismissed the possibility that what Dubjur said was true. 


**> As usual, the Qing nominated an Oirat official to accompany Nawang on his mission to the Kazakhs. 
Previously, the Oirat official Sotong had always accompanied Nawang. However, Sotong had recently 
fallen off of his horse and broken his foot badly. He was in such bad shape that he could not even walk, 
much less ride a horse on a mission to the Kazakhs. As such, Suhede nominated an Oirat from the Durbet 
tribe named Emci Sotong (no relation to Sotong with the broken foot) to accompany Nawang. Suhede, 
QL37.02.17. MaLFZZ ;097-0533. 


46 The full text of this Manchu letter is included as an attachment to Suhede, QL37.02.17. MaLFZZ ;097- 
0533. could possibly quote the whole thing. 
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Torghut Taijis before they arrived in Qing territory, and explain that the Qing would 
settle them in the same way as Ubasi’s people if they submitted peacefully.””” While 
the Qing clearly valued what they could learn about the Volga Oirats directly from the 
Kazakh elders, it is noteworthy that they did not rely on them as their sole source of 
information. The Kazakhs were nominally Qing subjects, but the Qing knew little about 
their internal decision making processes. While the Qing was interested in the Kazakhs’ 
“official line” on the Volga Oirats, they were even more interested on what they could 
learn of the Kazakhs’ real thinking on the Oirats from Burud. 

Nawang passed beyond the Qing karun line at Barluk, just south of Tarbagatai on 
QL37.02.28.*** He traveled toward the Kazakh lands for nine more days and met with 
Abu al-Feyz on QL37.03.07."” Nawang recorded his conversation with Abu al-Feyz ina 
detailed letter addressed to the Qing Viceroy (Suhede) in Ili. Abu al-Feyz told Nawang 
that “around the tenth or eleventh month of last year, I heard just this one rumor: the 
Torghut people who remained behind on the Volga were moving in this direction and 
passing the winter at the place called Hara Lake. Since then, there has not been any other 
news.””°’ Abu al-Feyz also said that no news had come from Ablai or from the 


Russians, both of whom would be sure to have written if they had anything to report 


*47 Suhede later changed somewhat the instructions he gave to Nawang on how to manage any Torghuts 
who submitted. If the Oirats were indeed Torghut, than they should be taken to Ili. If they were Durbet, 
than they could be taken first to Tarbagatai, and then settled in the Altai. See Suhede, QL37.02.22. 
MaLFZZ ;097-0572. 


**8 Tno memorialist,] QL37.03.05. MaLFZZ 2489-023; 097-0707. 


* Tno memorialist,] QL37.03.18. MaLFZZ 2489-036; 097-0808. 


°59 T ateral communication between Nawang and Suhede/Iletu, attached to: Suhede, QL37.03.19. MaLFZZ 
2490-002; 097-0835. [duleke aniya juwan biya eici omson biyai Surdeme bai emu algisara gisun. ejil de 
tutaha turgut i urse ebsi gurifi hara kul sere bade tuweri hetumbumbi sere gisun be donjiha bihe. tereci 


umai mejige aki. | 
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about the Volga Torghut. Abu al-Feyz told Nawang that the reason he had not written to 
Qing officials was that he did not, on the whole, believe the rumors: “The boastful 
rumors that my Kazakhs spread by word of mouth are completely unreliable. Since I had 
not received correct information, I did not dispatch an envoy to the Imperial Viceroy and 
Councilor.”*! 

Soon after Nawang sent in his report from a meeting with Abu al-Feyz, Burud 
arrived in Tarbagatai with an update on whether the Torghuts remaining on the Volga 


intended to submit to the Qing. Burud had met with Abu al-Feyz shortly after 


°>! Ibid. [meni hasak sei ulan ulan i algixara gisun be suwe akdaci ojoraki. yargiyan mejige bahara unde 


ofi. jiyanggiyun ambasa de niyalma takurahaki.] 


Nawang also asked Abu al-Feyz about several places mentioned in various rumors where the Torghuts 
were said to be spending the winter after fleeing their pastures on the Volga, including Hara Kul, Ulu Too, 
and Kicitoo. In response, Abu al-Feyz said: “I have never been to Hara Lake. I have heard from people 
who know [that place] that it is one day’s ride after crossing the Dzai River. There are Russians at the Dzai 
River; after rebelling against the Russians, how could they spend the winter so close [to them.] Ulutoo is 
close to Ablai’s pasture.” [hara kul serengge. bi yabuhaku. sara niyalma de donjici. dzai bira be ebsi doofi. 
emu inenggi i on i ba. dzai bira de oros sa bi. oros ci ubasaha bime. ere gese hanci adarame tuweri 
hetumbumbi. ulutoo oci. abulai i nukte de hanci.] Nawang also asked Abu al-Feyz where and from whom 
he had first heard the rumor about the Torghut fleeing. Abu al-Feyz said that Kazakhs he knew around 
Hasalak had told him that the Torghuts had fled from the Volga and spread the rumor that Ablai had sent an 
envoy to discuss the Torghuts. 


While the main thrust of Abu al-Feyz’s discussion with Nawang was that the rumors concerning the 
Torghut were likely false, he did list two reasons why they might be true. First of all, the Russian troops 
were exhausted from their recent wars with the Ottoman empire and the Torghuts could have taken 
advantage of this to escape. “In my estimation the war on that side of Russia [i.e. with the Ottoman empire] 
was very intense. It is possible that the Torghuts, sensing that the Russians were worn out, took advantage 
of the situation to escape.” [mini buhiyere giinin oros i cargi dain umesi etuhun. oros hiisun mohoho be. 
turgut sa safi. nashiin Solo be tuwame tucire be aku obuci ojoraku.| Another possibility was that a recent 
severe famine in the Kazakh lands caused by heavy snow meant that communications with the Torghut 
were cut off. “If they [the Torghut] really did escape, then facing this year’s famine, they were not able to 
send out word [of their escape.]” [aika ebsi tucikengge yargiyan oci. inu aniyai yuyun gasha de teisulebufi. 
mejige hafumbume yabume muteraki.| Abu al-Feyz also gave a detailed explanation of the famine 
conditions that might have prevented him from learning of the Torghuts possible escape from the Volga 
“Since last year, deep snows have fallen on the Kazakh lands. [These lands] have been overcome by 
famine. Many livestock have perished; those that survived are very frail. It is now impossible to find 
riding horses. I hear that those pastures are becoming increasingly difficult to behold; only three or four 
hundred horses have survived among men who have ten-thousand horse herds.” [duleke aniya ci meni 
hasak i bade nimanggi tuhekengge amba. yuyun gashan de amcabufi ulha bucehengge labdu. funcehengge 
fuhali turga. ne yalure morin inu baharaki. donjici casi nukte ele tuwaci ojoraki. tumen morin bisire 
niyalmai morin gemu bucefi teni ilan duin tanggu morin funcehe. yalure morin baharaku. | 
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Nawang.”” Burud’s report largely mirrored what Nawang had learned, but contained far 
more detail on some matters. For example, Abulbis also told Burud that if the rumors 
about the Torghut were true, the Russians would have sent word, but Abulbis revealed 
more detail in his conversation with Burud than he did with Nawang. As Abu al-Feyz 
was reported to say: 

Last year in the eighth or ninth month, Kazakhs who were roaming here 

and there wantonly spoke of this [matter of the Torghuts fleeing.] Up until 

now, I have not heard the truth. In my opinion, it is probably just a rumor. 

If it were true, Russia’s White Khan (Catherine II) would certainly have 

written to me. During the previous matter of the Torghuts escaping [i.e. 

Ubasi’s people,] the Russian White Khan wrote: “Ambush and raid the 

Torghut. Send any leaders (ahalakci) to me.” If the present matter is true, 

she [Catherine II] would definitely send me a letter.””* 
Taken together, the intelligence gained from both Nawang’s expedition and from Burud 
convinced Qing officials that the rumors that the Oirats remaining behind on the Volga 
intended to flee from their pastures was false. Suhede reasoned that Abu al-Feyz would 
be highly unlikely to lie in such a situation and he thus took what Abu al-Feyz said at 
face value. As Suhede wrote in a memorial in response to Nawang’s report: “It seems 


that what Abu al-Feyz said is correct. If the news of the Torghut fleeing was actually 


true, he would not dare to lie and definitely would report [to us.]°* The Qing’s 


°°? Burud claimed that he actually ran into Nawang along the road when Nawang was on his way to meet 


with Abu al-Feyz. Nawang asked Burud to guide him to Abu al-Feyz’s camp. After Nawang wrote his 
report on his meeting with Abu al-Feyz, he had it sent back to Tarbagatai with two soldiers; Burud 
accompanied these two soldiers back into Qing territory. See Iletu, QL37.03.20. MaLFZZ ; 097-0843. 


°° Tetu, QL37.03.20. MaLFZZ ; 097-0843. [duleke aniya jakiin uyun biyade. ebsi casi yabure hasak uttu 
balai gisurembihe. tetele umai yargiyan mejige donjihaki. mini ginin de yoro gisun dere. aika yargiyan 
oci. oros cagan han urunaki minde bithe bumbi. onggolo tucike turgiit i baita de. oros cagan han. turgit 
sebe tosome tabcila. jafaha amba ahalakci minde benju seme minde bithe buhe bihe. te ere baita aika 
yargiyan oci. inu urunaku minde bithe bumbi.] 


°>4 Suhede, QL37.03.19. MaLFZZ 2490-002; 097-0835. [abulbis i gisun be tuwaci. hono inu gese. unenggi 
turgit se tucike mejige yargiyan oci. yi inu gelhun aki holtoraki urunaki alambi.| 
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suspicions were buttressed after an interview with Ubasi, which cast further doubt on the 
rumors swirling around the Torghuts still residing on the Volga.” 

Rumors on the “second flight of the Oirats” continued to filter in to Qing officials, 
but armed with information they learned from Burud, they were no longer inclined to 
believe such talk. For example, an Oirat slave who ran away from the Kazakhs, named 
Oar, told Qing officials that he had heard a rumor that the Oirats left behind on the 
Volga had moved their pastures and were fighting with the western Kazakhs. Iletu, 
specifically citing the intelligence he had gathered from Burud, dismissed such wild talk 


as “empty prattling” (curginduha gisun).”°° 


2s os 2s 2 2 2K 2 2 2k os 2k 


°55 Fora report on Suhede’s interview with Ubasi, see: Suhede, QL37.05.01. MaLFZZ 2491-027; 097- 
1175. Ubasi, based on his knowledge of both the geography, climate and politics of the region, poked 
holes in the rumors that the Kazakhs were spreading. Ubasi said the following to Suhede regarding the 
Torghut that he left behind on the Volga when he fled the previous year. “The people I left behind reside on 
the far side of the Volga River. If they set off in the seventh or eight month, then this would be precisely 
the season when the water is high. The Volga River is extremely broad; you can only cross it with a large 
boat. How could several ten-thousands of people cross it [in this way]? Would the Russians allow them to 
cross as they pleased? Furthermore, if they spent the winter at Kara Kul and Bayan Ool, then they would 
be close to the Russians. If they resided there for a long time, then the Russians could raise an army and 
strike them. How would they be able to pass the winter? Previously, when we were on our way here, we 
took advantage of the fact that the Russians did not realize [we were about to escape] and fled all at once at 
full strength. We traveled for seven or eight months straight without resting. In light of our previous 
escape, is there any way that the Russians are not on their guard?” [meni tutaha urse ejil birai cargi de 
tehebi. ce aika nadan jakin biyade tucici. jing muke amba ucuri. ejil bira umesi onco. amba jahidai deri 
teni doome mutembi. ududu tumen niyalma. adarame doome mutembini. oros ceni cihai geli doobumbio. 
jai ce aika karakul bayan ool i jergi bade tuweri hetumbuci. oros ci hanci goidame terede oros cooha 
isabume jabdumbi. ce adarame tuweri hetumbume mutembini. te bici. be ebsi jidere de. oros sei giinihaki 
de gaifi. bengneli amba hisun i tucike bime. nadan jakun biya Suwe yabuha umai indeme teheku be tuwaci. 
uthai saci ombikai. meni tucike baita bifi. oros cembe heni majige gunin tebume seremSeraku doro bio.| 
However, Ubasi did concede that if the Russians were busy fighting the Ottomans, than the Torghuts left 
behind on the Volga might have had an opportunity to escape. “However, if they are involved in a major 
offensive against the Ottomans, and are completely helpless then they [the Torghuts] might be able to 
escape during that interval of time.” [damu aika kungg’ar de ambarame gidabufi fuhali encehen aki oci. 
ere Solo de kemuni tucime mutembidere. | 


°° Tletu, QL37.04.29. MaLFZZ ; 095-0402. 
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Because the rumors surrounding the Oirats left behind on the Volga proved to be 
false (and because the records of this event only survive as Manchu palace memorials), 
this incident has been completely forgotten. Indeed, to contemporary historians, the 
Qing’s investigation of these rumors may seem (at first glance) to be historically 
insignificant. Yet for Qing officials on the frontier in 1772, and for the Qing 
government’s chief decision makers in Beijing, these rumors were a matter of great 
concern. The depositions of lowly Oirat slaves who escaped from the Kazakhs became 
the subject of debate among the most powerful men in the realm. Lacking any other 
reliable source of information on events in Central Eurasia beyond the karun, Qing 
frontier officials and the Grand Councillors in Beijing used these rumors as the basis for 
weighty foreign and security policy decisions. 

At the same time, in evaluating these rumors, Qing officials always had to deal 
with the matter of trustworthiness. The people upon whom they relied for intelligence on 
events in Central Eurasia, such as bilingual Oirats who fled from the Kazakhs, sometimes 
passed on information acquired second hand. And there was always the possibility that 
the Kazakhs or others would purposefully spread false rumors in order to accomplish 
their strategic objectives by deceiving Qing officials. That is why the information that 
the Qing learned from Burud--a trusted confidante of Qing officials--was so important. 

Burud’s efforts in investigating the rumors surrounding the submission of the 
Oirats left behind on the Volga was not absolutely essential in proving the rumors false-- 
after all, Nawang’s expedition to the Kazakhs revealed much the same thing. Yet 
Burud’s status as a trusted source of intelligence on the Kazakhs made Qing officials 


more inclined to take what the Kazakhs told Nawang at face value. In the absence of the 
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corroborating intelligence from Burud, it seems unlikely that the Qing would have 
believed what they learned directly from Abu al-Feyz and Ablai, given that both were 


known to spread disinformation. 


THE SUBMISSION OF BURUD 

Burud’s efforts to gather intelligence for the Qing on the "second return of the 
Torghuts" were sufficiently important to merit a Court Letter edict from the emperor. In 
this edict, Qianlong praised Burud for his efforts and rewarded him with a gift of silk 
cloth. 

In every matter, Burud makes earnest efforts. This time, he gathered 

intelligence on the Torghuts who remained behind on the Volga River, 

and met with Abu al-Feyz [to learn more about the Torghuts on the 

Volga.] The things that he told us were excellent and he is truly worthy of 

praise. Send this [edict] to Iletu. Grant favor and bestow upon Burud two 

more bolts of silk. Also, explain the following to Burud: “In every matter, 

you make earnest efforts. The Great Lord looks very favorably upon all of 

the intelligence that you send our way after I pass it on to him in 

memorials. Now, he has granted special favor and has bestowed upon you 

two more bolts of silk.””° 
The Qing’s gratitude towards Burud, however, did not extend to allowing him to submit 
to the Qing and settle with the other Oirats in Ili. Qing officials, under direction from the 
Grand Council, denied Burud’s repeated requests to submit to the Qing together with his 
family. The Qing court’s rationale for denying Burud’s request was that he was too 


valuable as an intelligence asset; if Burud were to submit, the Qing would lose a vital 


source of intelligence on the Kazakhs. 


*°*7 Court letter edict, quoted in: Ietu, QL37.05.16. MaLFZZ 2457-036; 095-0819. [burut eiten baita de 
gemu hing seme fassambime ere mudan geli ejil i turgiit i mejige be dacilafi. abulbis be acafi gisurehe 
gisun umesi sain. yargiyan i saiSacuka. iletu sede jasifi. kesi isibume burut de jai juwe suje Sangnakini. 
kemuni burut de. si eiten baita de hing seme fassame. yaya mejige benjihe babe amba ejen de wesimbuhe 
manggi. amba ejen umesi saisame tuwambi. te cohotoi kesi isibume sinde geli juwe suje Sangnaha seme 
ulhibume alakini.] 
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Burud’s first request to submit to the Qing came in QL36-7, just two months after 
he first provided intelligence to the Qing on Ubasi and the Torghuts while accompanying 
a Kazakh diplomatic mission. At first, the Qing court seemed inclined to allow Burud to 
submit, writing: 


The man Burud who was dispatched by Ablai and Abu al-Feyz is really 
worthy of sympathy. In principle we should grant him favor and cherish 
him. However, if we openly grant favor to Burud, then it will definitely 
cause Ablai to think that something is amiss after he hears about it. This 
will make things even worse for Burud. Burud frequently goes back and 
forth [between the Kazakhs and the Qing.] If he cannot stand living 
among the Kazakhs when he goes back this time and comes to receive the 
Supreme Master’s grace, then either settle him in Ili or send him to the 
capital--he will definitely be shown extreme favor. Secretly explain this to 
him. Suhede should secretly pay attention to Burud and treat him kindly. 
Do not let anyone find out.”°* 


It was only two months later that Qianlong changed his mind about settling Burud in Ili, 
reasoning that he would lose access to Burud’s valuable information if he formally 
submitted to the Qing. Qianlong later wrote in a court letter: 


When Burud comes to give thanks for my favor, he often secretly passes 
on the truth about the Kazakhs. I previously issued an edict in which I 
said, “I want Burud to remain in Ili.””», Now when I think it over, Burud is a 
man who frequently comes to Ili and Tarbagatai. If we take him to Ili and 
settle him there, then he will merely live there in retirement and we will 
not be able to make use of him. If he remains in the Kazakh lands as 
usual, then we will still be able to gather correct intelligence on the 
Kazakhs Ablai and Abu al-Feyz. This will be beneficial to our affairs. 
Send this [edict] to Suhede and Batujirgal and have them tell Burud: “You 
have shown thanks for the Supreme Master’s favor. Because you each 
time secretly pass on the truth to us, my Imperial Viceroy and officials 
have memorialized on your behalf. The Supreme Master praised you and 
said to send you to Ili receive the Supreme Master’s grace eternally. 


°>8 Court Letter Edict quoted in: Suhede, QL36.07.25. MaLFZZ 2436-004; 093-2345. [hasak abulai. 
abulbis i takiiraha burut emu niyalma umesi jilakan. giyan i kesi isibume gosici acambi. damu burut de 
aika iletuleme kesi isibure Sangnaci. abulai se donjiha manggi. urunaki imbe ehe ginire de isinambi. burut 
de elemangga tusa aku. burut ton aku amasi julesi jimbi. i ere mudan marifi aika hasak de teme muteraku 
amba ejen i kesi be alire be kimcime baime jidere oci. imbe eici ili de tebure. eici gemun hecen de benjihe 
manggi urunaki inde ujen kesi isibumbi seme narhiisame ulhibume alafi. Suhede se ere sidende damu 
dorgideri burut be ginin de tebume gosime tuwakini. ume serebure.] 
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However, if you settle in Ili, you will merely live there in retirement. 
Since you frequently come here anyway, you should just reside in the 
Kazakh lands as usual. From now on when you come here, if you report 
this kind of true [information] to us, then you will be able to receive the 
Supreme Master’s favor forever. If Ablai and Abu al-Feyz learn about 
these things (i.e. spying), accuse you of wrongdoing, and you decide that 
you are no longer able to live there, then it fine for you to come to Ili. We 
will certainly protect you. If these circumstances do not arise, then it is 
very good if you carry on as usual.” In order to encourage him, grant him 
three bolts of silk and then send him [back.]’”’ 


In other words, the Qing court was unwilling to allow Burud to submit because the 
intelligence that he was passing on to the Qing was too valuable. The Qing were aware 
that the Kazakhs might discover Burud’s espionage; only in that case would it be 
acceptable for Burud to submit. 

For the next two years, Burud continued to deliver to Qing officials intelligence 
on the Kazakhs. Almost three years after his first request, Burud once again demanded to 
submit to the Qing. Iletu summarized Burud’s latest request as follows: 

Burud said that he was originally of Oirat descent but now resides in the 

Kazakh lands. This year he is over fifty years old and [he claims that] his 

body is worn out and sickly. Although he has several sons, they are all 

young and do not yet understand anything. If he dies, then his corpse will 


be abandoned forever in the Kazakh lands, and his daughters and sons will 
become Kazakhs. He wants to take advantage of when his body still 


°°? Court Letter Edict quoted in: Suhede, QL36-11-18. MaLFZZ 2430-043; 093-1052. [burut mini kesi be 
hukseme jihe mudan de. kemuni hasak i yargiyan babe jendu alara jakade. bi burut be ili de bibuki seme 
hese wasimbuha bihe. te kimcime ginici. burut muse ili. tarbahatai de ton aki jidere niyalma. imbe ili de 
gajifi tebuci manggai bai tembi. umai imbe baitalara ba aki. ani imbe hasak bade bibuci muse hasak 
abulai abulbis i yargiyan mejige bahaci ojoro be dahame. baita de hono tusa. erebe Suhede. batujirgal de 
Jasifi. uthai burut de. si amba ejen i kesi be hukseme. jihe mudan de uthai yargiyan babe jendu mende 
alaha turgunde. meni jivanggiyun ambasa sini funde wesimbufi. amba ejen umesi simbe saisame gosime 
ofi. simbe ili de jifi enteheme amba ejen i kesi alime tebuki sembihe. damu si aika ili de teci. manggai inu 
bai tembi. eicibe si ton aku jidere be dahame. inemene an i suweni hasak de tefi. amasi julesi yabure de 
erei adali yargiyan babe mende alaci. inu heo seme amba ejen i kesi be enteheme alici ombi. aika si marifi 
abulai. abulbis ere jergi babe safi. simbe wakaSara ainara hacin bifi si teme toktome muterakiu oci. ili be 
baime jici inu ombi. be simbe bargiyaraku sere ba aki. aika ere jergi turgun hacin aki oci. an i uttu amasi 
julesi yabuci umesi sain seme ulhibume alafi. hiwekiyebure be tuwabume ilan suje Sangnafi imbe amasi 
unggikini| 
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resides [on this earth] to seek favor and move his entire family to the Oirat 
pastures of Takes in Ili.“ 


Upon hearing Burud’s request, Iletu responded as follows: 


In observing your physical condition, you are not someone who is sickly 
and worn out. You are not yet approaching death. It is difficult to know 
why you are suddenly saying you want to move within [the karun] and 
reside [here.] Perhaps Ablai and Abu al-Feyz found out that you used to 
come to Ili and Tarbagatai and secretly give the Viceroy and Councillor 
correct intelligence [about them.] [Perhaps] they held you responsible and 
you became afraid and decided you could no longer live there. If these 
circumstance arose, then report to me what happened.”°! 


Burud responded, 
None of those things happened at all. I came to seek the Councillor’s 
favor specifically for the sake of my sons and daughters. In truth, there 
are no other circumstances. If there were, is there any reason why I would 
hold back and not report?*™ 
Iletu, noting that Burud’s intentions were “extremely sincere,” replied to Burud as 
follows: “You are a man who resides in the Kazakh lands. I must memorialize before I 
can allow you to move inside [the karun.] For now, return to your pasture. After 


deciding things together with the Ili Viceroy, than I will once again summon you.””*” 


°° Thetu, QL39.03.20. MaLFZZ 2581-028; 102-2963. [ini beye daci iilet giranggi. ne hasak i bade tehebi. 
ere aniya ini beye susai funcere se bime. beyede labdu yadaha nimeku bi. inde udu jui bicibe gemu ajige 
eiten ulhiraku. ini beye aika bucere ainara hacin bici. ini giran enteheme hasak i bade maktambi sere 
anggala. ini sargan juse inu gemu hasak oho. hono ini beye bisire be amcame kesi be baifi. ini boigon 
anggala be ili i tekes i bade bisire tilet nukte de guribufi tebureo seme.] 

°6! Thid. [sini beyei arbun muru be tuwaci. asuru yadaha nimeku bisire niyalma waka. hono uthai bucere 
ainara de isinaraki. si te gaitai dosi gurifi teki seme baime alahangge. ainci sini onggolo ili. tarbahatai de 
Jifi. abulai. abulbis i yargiyan mejige be jiyanggiyiin ambasa de jendu alaha be. abulai. abulbis serefi. 
simbe wakaSaha. ainaha hacin bifi. si gelefi teme toktome muteraku be boljoci ojoraku. aika ere jergi 
turgun bici. yargiyan turgun be ala seme. | 

°® Tid. [umai ere jergi turgun akii. mini juse sargan i jalin cohome hebei amban i kesi be baime jihe. umai 
encu turgun akiingge yargiyan. aika bici. gidame alaraku doro bio seme. | 


°° Ibid. [si oci. hasak i bade tebuhe niyalma. te aika simbe dosi guribuci urunakii wesimbufi teni guribuci 


seme. | 
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Iletu reported that he discussed the matter of Burud’s submission with the Qing 
councillor in Tarbagatai, and they concurred that Burud should tactfully be encouraged to 
continue to secretly provide intelligence on the internal affairs of the Kazakhs but should 
be told that after several more years of service on behalf of the Qing he would be 
permitted to submit and shown great favor. As Iletu wrote: 


Ever since we pacified the lands of Ili and garrisoned troops [there], we 
have taken in all of the Oirats who fled from the Kazakhs and Kirghiz, and 
settled the Oirats and Cahar together. Now, Burud says that he wants to 
submit and reside [in Ili]. If we answer him bluntly, then it is difficult to 
know whether this will dampen his enthusiasm and make him a little bit 
suspicious. In my humble opinion, if Burud once again tells Kinggui 
[Qing councillor in Tarbagatai] that he wants to submit, then we should 
tell him: “I wrote about your request to the Viceroy, and the Viceroy said 
[in response]: ‘You [Burud] have just turned fifty years old and you are 
still vigorous. The place where you currently reside is very close to the 
karun. I personally am aware that you always obediently and respectfully 
give thanks for the Great Lord’s favor and work diligently [for us]; the 
Great Lord has also for a long time known this. No matter where you live, 
it is all the same. In my opinion, if you reside in the Kazakh lands and 
work diligently for several more years--and labor for the Great Lord for 
several more years--then you will receive the Great Lord’s favor and it 
will be even more beneficial for your sons. If you move to Takes now, 
then you will just reside there in retirement, and you will have no way to 
distinguish yourself. If your strength diminishes due to old age and you 
are no longer able to work, or if the Kazakhs become suspicious of you 
and you [decide] to move, [it is no problem because] your pastures are 
close to the karun! You may move [here] at any time; there will not be any 
problems.”™ 


°* Thid. [ili i jergi ba be necihiyeme toktobufi cooha tebuhe ci ebsi. yaya hasak. burut ci baime tucike iilet 


sebe muse gemu bargiyafi. tilet cahar sede acabufi tebubuhe bime. te burut dahame dosifi. teki seme baire 
de muse geli yaksitai alibume gisureci ini giinin be Sahiirabure. embici majige kenehunjebure be gemu 
boljoci ojoraki. ahasi i mentuhun gininde. burut aika geli kinggui de baime gisureci. inde sini baime 
alaha babe mini baci jiyanggiyun de hebedeme jasiha jivanggiyiin i gisun. si teni susai funcere se. beye 
kemuni etuhun. te sini tehe ba karun ci umesi hanci. si ani ucuri umesi ginggun ijishun i amba ejen i kesi 
be hukseme fassame yabuha be meni beye gemu sambi sere anggala. amba ejen inu aifini bulekusehebi. 
yaya bade terengge gemu emu adali. meni giininde. si hasak de fulu udu aniya tefi fassame yabuci. amba 
ejen de fulu udu aniya hisun tucifi. amba ejen i kesi be geli alimbime. sini juse de inu ele tusa bahambi. te 
aika tekes de guribume tebuci. manggai bai tembi elemangga fasSara jugin baharaki ombi. sini beye 
sakdame eberefi fasSame muteraki oho erinde gurime jidere. eici hasak simbe kenehunjefi gurime jidere 
oci. sini nukte uthai karun i hanci tehebi kai. ne we uthai guribume jici ombi. inu manggasara hacin aki. | 
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Although Iletu wanted to convince Burud to spy for the Qing for several more years, he 
said that he intended to permit Burud to submit if he kept on asking: “If he keeps 
requesting to be settled in Takes in Ili, then there is no need to bluntly refuse him.” 
Several months later, however, Burud once again insisted on submitting to the 
Qing. Qing officials convinced him to again delay his submission so that he might 
provide intelligence on the Kazakh-Kirghiz wars. As Iletu reported: “Right now, the 
Kazakhs and Kirghiz are fighting and plundering each other. He [Burud] will reside near 
the karun as usual and spy on them, and then when the ninth or tenth month arrives, he 
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will move inside [the karun]. Qianlong approved this plan in a rescript at the end of 


the memorial, writing: “Great. If he really comes, then send him to the capital city by 


himself and I will grant him favor. If he has not yet had smallpox, then next year send 


him to the imperial hunt [at Chengde].””” 


Burud came once again to Tarbagatai with a Kazakh trade mission on 07-10, and 
the councillor at Tarbagatai, Kinggui, informed him of the Qing’s plan to allow him to 
submit. 


On the tenth day of this month Burud led a Kazakh trade mission. After 
concluding business in Ili, he came to the city of Tarbagatai on his way 
back [to the Kazakh lands.] I let Burud in [to the city] and explained to 
him: “I memorialized the Great Lord to inform him that you want to move 
inside [the karun] and reside at Takes in Ili. The Great Lord took pity on 
you because you are a man who for several years has labored diligently for 
us. Now, because you are of Oirat descent, you are not willing to live in 
the Kazakh lands and want to move inside [the karun] and become a close 
aha. An edict was handed down [and it commanded us to] send you to the 


°° From memorial dated, QL39.07.17, quoted in: Kinggui, QL39.07.17. MaLFZZ 2590-041; 103-1546. [te 
hasak. burut ishunde jing durime afandure ucuri. yi an i taka karun i hanci tefi. ceni mejige be mejigeseki 
uyun biya juwan biyad isinafi jai dosi gurime jiki. | 


°° Imperial rescript on memorial dated QL39.07.17, quoted in: Kinggui, QL39.07.17. MaLFZZ 2590-041; 


103-1546. [sain. yi unenggi jici. imbe beye teile gemun hecen de unggi. inde kesi isibumbi. beye eshun oci. 
ishun aniya abade unggi. | 
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capital city and grant you favor. Also, [we] have taken pity on you and 
because you have not yet had smallpox, we will not make you enter the 
capital city. We will send you next year during the imperial hunt [at 
Chengde].”°” 


Burud responded: 


I Burud am just an insignificant Oirat from the Kazakh lands. I received 
the extreme favor of the Great Lord and was awarded the peacock feather 
and lived honorably for many years. Now, the Viceroy and Councillor 
have taken pity on me, and have passed on my [request] to move inside 
[the karun.| The Great Lord has issued an edict conferring overflowing 
favor and allowing me to enter the Capital City. I Burud am truly 
overjoyed; my thanks knows no bounds. Although I Burud have never 
had smallpox, I have previously entered the Capital City three times and 
had an imperial audience.** 


In the three months before submitting, Kinggui nonetheless asked Burud to continue to 
provide the Qing with intelligence on the Kirghiz-Kazakh wars. As Kinggui said to 
Burud: “Go back to your pastures for the time being. If you gather intelligence on 
whether the Kazakhs and Kirghiz are still fighting and plundering one another or are 
seeking peace, then report to me. When the time comes for you to move inside [the 
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karun], then bring your family and come to meet with me. Burud finally submitted to 


the Qing in at Tarbagatai, together with nineteen people from his household, on QL39.11. 


°°7 Kinggui, QL39.07.17. MaLFZZ 2590-041; 103-1546. [ineku biyai juwan de burut hasak i hiida be gaifi 
ili de hiidaSame wajifi amasi marire de geli tarbagatai i hoton de jihe ofi. ahasi burut be dosimbufi inde 
meni baci sini beye dosi gufifi tekes i bade teki sere babe amba ejen de donjibume wesimbuhe. amba ejen 
simbe utala husun bume fassame yabuha niyalma. te sini beye ulet giranggi ofi hasak i bade tere de cihaki 
dosi gurifi hanci aha oki seme gunihangge umesi jilakan. simbe gemun hecen de unggifi. sinde kesi 
isibumbi seme hese wasimbuha bime. geli simbe jilame gosime sini beye eshun oci gemun hecen de dosici 
ojoraki. ishun aniya abade unggikini. | 

°° Tid. [burut bi serengge. hasak i bade tere emu dubei jergi buya iilet. amba ejen i ujen kesi be alifi 
jinggse funggala be hadabume hasak i bade utala aniya derengge darangga i tehe. te jiyanggiyun hebei 
amban mimbe gosime mini dosi gurifi tere babe ulame amba ejen deserengge kesi isibume mini baiha 
songkoi obumbime. geli mimbe gemun hecen de dosimbufi kesi isibumbi seme hese wasimbuhangge. burut 
bi yargiyan i urgunjeme hukSeme wajiraki. burut mini beye udu mama erSseheku bicibe. onggolo uthai 
gemun hecen de ilan mudan dosifi amba ejen genggiyen be hargasaha bihe.] 

°° Ibid. [si taka nukte de genefi hasak burut ne kemuni ishunde durime afandure eici hiwaliyasun gaire 
babe mejige bahame uthai mende alanju. dosi gurinjire erinde isinaha manggi. boigon anggala be gaifi jai 
mende acanjikini.] 
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A month later, he and his family were sent to Ili to settle down permanently.*”” After 
Burud’s submission, he disappears from the historical record and seemingly went into 
“retirement,” but not after having provided the Qing with vital intelligence on the 


Kazakhs for over four years, from 1771 to 1775. 


CONCLUSION 

This chapter has discussed the way that men with hybrid Oirat-Kazakh identities 
helped to facilitate Qing-Kazakh relations. These men served the Qing as fonts of 
information on the politics and geography of Central Eurasia, as map-makers, as 
translators and even as spies. The case-study of Secret Agent Burud provided a concrete 
illustration of the important role that Oirats played in Qing foreign relations. The Qing's 
knowledge of the world beyond the Ili frontier was refracted through an Oirat lens. Far 
from the hapless victims of genocide, the Oirats continued to play a vital role in the 
politics of Central Eurasia in the decades after the disintegration of the Jungar 


confederation. 


°” Kinggui, QL40.01.25. MaLFZZ 2619-015; 105-0855. 
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Chapter Four 


Colonization 


INTRODUCTION 

In 1759, two Kazakh envoys, named Hitubai and Atalai, presented a letter to the 
Qing Councillor in Ili requesting permission to nomadize in the former Jungar pastures to 
the north and west of Ili. The text of the letter was as follows: 

The Oirat lands are all vacant and we Kazakhs are now nomadizing in the 

lands of Tarbagatai, Kuku Usu, Corhon, Barluk, and Altan Emel. We are 


all people who have submitted to the Great Emperor and become albatu. 


Will the Emperor not bestow his grace and allow us to nomadize as far as 
Thi??”" 


Although framed as a polite request, this letter in fact presented Qing officials with a fait 
accompli: The Kazakhs were retroactively asking for permission to nomadize in former 
Jungar pastures that they already occupied. Since the late seventeenth century, the 
Jungars fought a nearly century long series of wars with their two principle adversaries: 
the Kazakhs in the west and the Qing empire in the east. After the disintegration of the 
Jungar state in the late 1750s, the Kazakhs and the Qing moved to fill in the resulting 
power vacuum and divided the Jungars’ pastures between them. The Kazakhs occupied 
the western sections of the Jungars’ former territory, while the Qing occupied the eastern 
sections. The Qing court nonetheless claimed all of the Jungars‘ former territory for 


itself, even areas over which the Kazakhs exercised control. The Qing court’s response 


°7' Antai, QL25.07.26. MaLFZZ--ZHGX, Vol. I, Document number 146. [ne iilet ba gemu untuhun. meni 
hasak sa tarbahatai. kuku usu. corhon. barluk. altan emel i jergi bade nukteme tehengge bi. be gemu amba 
ejen de dahame dosifi albatu oho niyalma. ejen kesi isibume membe ili de isitala nuktebureo.] 
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to Hutubai and Atalai’s letter, which rejected their petition, reflected the Qing’s nominal 
claim to all of the former Jungar lands. 

The Oirat lands are lands that we have taken [for ourselves.] It is absolutely 

inappropriate to grant [this land] to the Kazakhs and allow them to 

nomadize [there.] Previously, when Ablai asked us to allow him to 

nomadize in the lands of Tarbagatai, I handed down an edict and stated to 

him the reasons why this was inappropriate. Now, in looking at the request 

of Hitubai and Atalai, [I see that] the Kazakhs are gradually advancing 

forward and nomadizing from Tarbagatai up to Altan Emel and Kuku Usu. 

To not expel them from these lands is absolutely unacceptable.” 
This imperial edict recognized that the Kazakhs were gradually moving eastwards across 
the Jungar lands and encroaching upon the Tarbagatai region. As a former Jungar 
pasture, the Qing also laid claim to Tarbagatai, but in 1759, when Hitubai and Atalai 
submitted their petition, the Qing did not yet exercise administrative control over the 
region. In 1759, Tarbagatai was an empty frontier, claimed by both the Kazakhs and the 
Qing but controlled by neither. The Qing's eventual annexation of Tarbagatai was by no 
means inevitable or pre-planned: in 1759, emperor Qianlong offered to give Tarbagatai to 
the Kazakhs in exchange for the rebel Amursana.”” 

Yet by 1767, the Qing decided to halt the Kazakhs’ advance across Jungaria by 
enclosing Tarbagatai, as well as the Lake Jaisang basin to the north, within a line of 
military sentry posts, called karun. By erecting a line of karun posts running from 


Tarbagatai north to Lake Jaisang, the Qing court demarcated a clear boundary between 


Qing territory and the Kazakh lands. As nomads, the Kazakhs did not recognize such 


°? Thid. [ailet ba serengge. musei bargiyame gaiha ba. hasak sede Sangnafi nuktebuci ainaha seme 


banjinaraku. onggolo abulai se tarbahatai i jergi bade nuktebure be baime wesimbuhe de. bi uthai 
banjinaraku turgun be tucibume. abulai sede hese wasimbuha bihe. te hiitubai. atalai sei wesimbuhe be 
tuwaci. hasak sa ibedeme tarbahatai ci altan emel. kuku usu de isitala gemu nukteme tehebi. esebe 
baSaraki oci. ainaha seme ojoraku.] 


°? QSL, cited in: Li Sheng, Hasakesitan ji qi yu Zhongguo Xinjiang de guanxi: 15 shiji-20 shiji zhongqi 


[Kazakhstan and its Relationship With China-Xinjiang from the Fifteenth to the Mid-twentieth century, ] 
(Harbin: Heilongjiang jiaoyu chubanshe, 2004). 
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precise boundaries and crossed the karun line at will, seeking high mountain pastures in 
the summer and refuge in the valleys in winter. The Kazakhs’ unwillingness to respect 
the karun line forced the Qing to institute a flexible border regime in which the karun line 
shifted inwards and outwards with the seasons, mirroring the Kazakhs' seasonal 
migration patterns. This arrangement allowed the Qing to maintain fictive sovereignty 
over the Kazakh-occupied Jungar lands, while recognizing the reality of the seasonal 
migrations of Kazakh nomads. Although the Qing continued to make nominal claims on 
all of the Jungar lands throughout the 18th century--including Kazakh-occupied pastures 
such as Kuku Usu and Altan Emel-- the karun line became the de facto administrative 
boundary of the Qing empire. 

In interpreting the colonization of the Jungar lands as a two-way contest for 
supremacy between the Kazakhs and the Qing, this chapter departs from the existing 
secondary literature. Previous work in English and Chinese has viewed the colonization 
of the Jungars’ former homeland solely in terms of the movement of Qing settlers. In 
English, recent scholarship has drawn parallels between the Qing’s settlement of the 
Jungar lands and the settler colonialism of European empires.*’* Chinese language 
scholarship has provided rich detail on the migration of Chinese settlers into Jungaria, 


even while rejecting "colonization" as a framework for understanding this process.””° 


24 For example, see: Stoler, Ann Laura, Carole McGranahan, and Peter C. Perdue. Imperial Formations. 


Santa Fe: School for Advanced Research Press, 2007. 
°15 The literature is a vast one. A representative sample includes: Wang Xilong. QOingdai xibei tuntian 
yanjiu [Research on military colonies in the Qing northwest]. Lanzhou: Lanzhou daxue chubanshe, 1990. 
Ma Ruheng and Cheng Chongde eds. Qingdai bianjiang kaifa [The opening of the Qing frontier. ] 

Taiyuan: Shanxi remin chubanshe, 1998. Fang Yingkai, Xinjiang Tunkenshi [A history of land clearance in 
Xinjiang,] (Wulumugi: Xinjiang qingshaonian chubanshe, 1989.) Hua Li. Qingdai Xinjiang nongye fazhan 
shi [A history of the development of agriculture in Qing Xinjiang]. Heilongjiang: Heilongjiang jiaoyu 
chubanshe, 1995. 
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Despite their different interpretive frameworks, however, both of these literatures take a 
“Qing-centered” perspective that ignores the wider Eurasian context of the colonization 
of the Jungar lands. I challenge this dominant Qing-centered perspective by arguing that 
there were two vectors to this colonial process, not one. At the same time that Qing 
settlers “marched west,” the Kazakhs galloped east and also colonized parts of the 
Jungars’ former pastures. 

In this chapter, I use the concept of colonization in a novel way by applying the 
term to the migration of Kazakh nomads. Historians have traditionally applied the term 
colonization to refer to the flow of migrants to fixed settlements on the frontiers of 
European empires or to these empires’ newly subjugated lands overseas. In viewing the 
movement of Kazakh nomads through the lens of colonization, I build on Pekka 
Hamalainen’s work on the “Commanche Empire.” Hamalainen has argued that the 
Commanche expansion into the American southwest was a case of “reversed 
colonialism” in which the usual historical roles of conqueror and conquered were 
reversed: it was the Commanche nomads who colonized distant lands, terrorized 
neighboring peoples by force of arms, and built trade networks, not Euro-American 
empires. The colonization of Jungaria was likewise a struggle for supremacy between a 
nomadic confederation (the Kazakhs) and a land-based empire (the Qing) in which 
neither side was able to dictate terms to the other. Using the term colonization in 
reference to the migrations of Kazakh nomads underscores that the occupation of Central 
Eurasia was contest between two equally matched powers taking advantage of the demise 


of their shared adversary, the Jungars. 
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This chapter begins with a consideration of the Qing colonization of Jungaria 
from 1759 to 1775. I concentrate on two topics. First, I argue that the extent of Chinese 
colonization in Jungaria has been overstated, at least for the first 15 years of Qing rule in 
the region. I argue instead that the Jungar lands remained an “Altaic world.” Second, I 
consider the nature of the Qing’s territorial claims to the Jungar lands. Third, I consider 
the Kazakh colonization of the Jungar lands, placing this colonization in the context of a 
century of Oirat-Kazakh territorial wars. Finally, I consider the conflicts that arose 
between the Qing and Kazakhs along the Tarbagatai-Lake Jaisang frontier over their 


competing claims to the Jungar lands. 


THE QING COLONIZATION OF THE JUNGAR LANDS 

Following the defeat of Amursana’s rebellion in 1758, the Qing colonized the 
eastern sections of the Jungar lands with a diverse array of migrants--impoverished Han 
Chinese and Chinese Muslims farmers seeking a better livelihood on the frontier; 
Manchu, Solon, Sibe, Chahar and Chinese “green standard” soldiers dispatched along 
with their families to garrison the border; Turkic-speaking Uyghurs from the Jungars’ 
former protectorate in the Tarim basin; and criminals banished to the far reaches of the 
empire as punishment for their crimes. The Qing’s colonization of the Jungar lands was 
part of a broader empire-wide process of frontier expansion during the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. The Qing expanded rapidly beyond the border of its predecessor, 
the Ming dynasty (1368-1644). It conquered and consolidated power not only in 
Jungaria, but also in the Tarim basin in the northwest; in Tibet and Yunnan in the 


southwest; in Mongolia in the north; and in Taiwan in the southeast. 
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An important component of this colonization program involved the state- 
sponsored migration of impoverished Chinese peasants from Gansu province to a string 
of new settlements in the western part of the Jungar lands between Urumci and Hami.’”° 
In 1760, the Qianlong emperor described this colonization program as follows: 

Chinese civilians who live near the border of China proper [should] go [to 

Jungaria], plant crops, build homes and raise sons. The benefits of this will 

be extremely long lasting, and to prohibit it is to harm the people. In 

places like Pijan and Urumci, agricultural reclamation is flourishing, and 

itinerant merchants are coming to trade...In the future, public roads will 

multiply daily, and trees will be planted on a large scale. If we send 

destitute unemployed peasants from places like Gansu to seek their 

livelihood [in Jungaria], then the swampland will be drained, and much 

food will be produced.””” 

This edict nicely summarizes one of the Qing court’s visions for the future of the Jungar 
lands: to transform this sparsely populated Qing frontier into a microcosm of China 
proper. By “reclaiming” farmland, draining swamps, and encouraging families to move 
to the frontier and reproduce, the Jungars’ former homeland would come to resemble 
China proper; after the population increased and economic output picked up, private 
merchants would flock there and connect the frontier to the metropole. A decade after 
Qianlong’s 1760 edict that initiated the Chinese colonization policy, the Governor- 
General of Shaanxi and Gansu wrote of the changes that Chinese settlers and merchants 


had wrought upon the land: “...[areas] where weeds grew previously now have wonderful 


produce. The cities are teeming with people, and are a meeting place for merchants. The 


*7° Hua Li, "Qianlong nianjian." 


°77 OLSL, 612: 881b-883a, QL25/5/renzi. 
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bearing of the common people is completely new. All that I have seen and heard cannot 
even be compared to the previous situation.”’” 

The Qing colonization of Jungaria was part of a larger process during the 18th 
century, wherein China's rapidly expanding population colonized less populated 
peripheral regions of the empire. Indeed, history Philip Kuhn has called the 18" century 


*°1 The most important factor driving 


“China’s greatest age of internal migration. 
internal migration in the Qing empire was the precipitous increase in population during 
the 18" century and the concomitant decrease in arable land. In this section, I will 
analyze the relationship between population growth, land scarcity, and migration in the 
18" century. 

As mentioned above, the population of the Qing empire increased substantially 
during the eighteenth century, with the annual rate of population growth in the early and 


280 


mid-Qing as high as 1.3% per year.” In fact, the population of China more than doubled 


' However, the increase in cultivable land did not keep up 


over the eighteenth century.”* 
with the increase in population; in fact, the rate of increase in cultivable land began to 


decrease precisely when the population began to increase most rapidly. The rate of 


increase in cultivable land decreased from 0.45% per year during the Kangxi reign to 


°78 Ming-shan, QL35.09.04. HaLFZZ, reprinted in LSDA, 20-21. 


*” Philip Kuhn, Origins of the Modern Chinese State (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 2002), 6. 
*8° William Rowe, Saving the World: Chen Hongmou and Elite Consciousness in Eighteenth-Century 
China (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 2001), 156. 

*8! William Rowe, “Social Stability and Social Change,” in The Cambridge History of China, Volume 9, 
Part I, The Ch’ing Dynasty to 1800, edited by Willard J. Peterson (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
2002), 475. Rowe’s population statistics are based on Ho Ping-ti’s estimates on the population of Qing 
China. Rowe says that these statistics are considered to be conservative estimates of China’s population. 
According to Rowe, some scholars have estimated that China’s population actually tripled during the 
eighteenth century. 
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0.18% per year by the early Qianlong years. The amount of grain per mu also increased 
during this time period, but not enough to offset the massive increase in population. **” 
The total mu per person also decreased from 4 mu per person in 1753 to 3.75 mu per 
person in 1766, reaching 2.65 mu per person in 1784.°*° 

The Qing court and government bureaucrats did not, of course, have the benefit of 
these precise statistics I have just mentioned. However, it seems certain that they were 
cognizant of the trends in population growth and in the decrease in per capita cultivable 
land, even if they could not quantify these trends precisely. For example, in 1760, the 
influential Qing official Chen Hongmou said, “Although the population continues to 
grow each day, I see only very limited land remaining to be brought under cultivation.””™* 
And Guo Qiyuan, a famous scholar from Fujian, observed near the beginning of the 
Qianlong reign, “The population is increasing daily but the land is not [likewise] 
increasing...if ten people eat the food [meant for] one person, there must then be 
starvation.””*° 

The statistics I have just discussed pertain to the empire as a whole. However, 
these population pressures were keenly felt in Gansu, the origin of the Han settlers 
moving to Jungaria. Although Gansu was sparsely populated, only a very small 


percentage of Gansu’s land area was under cultivation, making its ratio of cultivable land 


to population about average among all the provinces in the Qing empire. However, the 


ae Rowe, Saving the World, 156. 


°8 Guo Songyi, “Qingdai de renkou zengzhang he renkou liuqian,” [The increase in population and 
movement of people during the Qing dynasty], Oingshi luncong, No. 5 (1984), 104. 


*** Quoted in Rowe, Saving the World, 156. 


°85 Quoted in Guo Songyi, Qingdai de renkou zengzhang, 108-109. 
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agricultural yields per mu in Gansu were also among the lowest of the eighteen provinces 
in China. Furthermore, the areas in Gansu west of the Yellow river (precisely those areas 
where the migrants to Jungaria originated) had colder weather and therefore later harvests, 
and hail, frost, snowstorms and insect plagues all conspired to ruin crops.”*° 

The Qianlong emperor himself had been deeply aware of and concerned with 
these population pressures and the limited supply of arable land ever since his accession 
to the throne in 1736.°*’ During the Qianlong period, many Qing officials viewed 
migration as a source of disorder in their provinces, but the emperor saw migration 
functioning as a “safety valve” for keeping China’s expanding population in equilibrium 
empire-wide.”** For example, in an edict from fall 1759, Qianlong quoted part of a 
memorial he received from Zhou Renji, governor of Guizhou. Zhou had memorialized, 
“Many migrants from various provinces are entering Sichuan. We should think of a way 
to limit [this movement].” Qianlong was scathing in his response to this suggestion that 
the Qing government should limit the free movement of migrants around the empire. 

This is only understanding half the matter (zhi gi vi, bu zhi qi er). The empire has 

been at peace for many years, and the people are numerous. The common people 

decide that it is difficult to support themselves in their native place, and [therefore 

decide to] go elsewhere to earn a living. Only [by looking at it] this way can we 

understand the whole [complexity of] the matter. How can there be people who 


would abandon hearth and home and cheerfully move to a distant place? Local 
officials do not need to limit this [movement]. 


°8° Peter Perdue, “The Qing state and the Gansu grain market, 1739-1864.” In Chinese history in economic 


perspective, ed. Thomas Rawski and Lillian Li, (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1992), 101. 


*87 Ping-ti Ho, Studies on the Population of China, 1368-1953 (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 


1959), 46. 


°88 Robert Entenmann, “Szechwan and Ch’ing migration policy.” Ch ’ing-shih wen-t’i, 4, No. 4 (December 
1980), 36. 
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Qianlong then said that officials should not worry if some among the colonists were 
ruffians who cause disturbances, saying that to place limits on migration on account of a 
few troublemakers is the same as “not eating for fear of choking” (vin ye fei shi). 
Qianlong continued, 
At present, the population is increasing daily. But the amount of arable land 
cannot [also increase]. For this reason I think that we should allow migration in 
order to take care of destitute, homeless peasants. For example, outside Gubeikou 
(a major pass used by migrants heading to Manchuria) there are at least several 
thousand Han peasants who have gone to farm...and with each passing day 
clothing and food [for these migrants] is more abundant...The western regions 
have been pacified and the territory is vast. In places such as Pijan and Urumchi 
(cities in northern Xinjiang) more and more land is being brought under 
cultivation...and merchants...are increasing daily. In the future, as more land is 
opened up people from all the provinces will voluntarily come...However if we 
try to devise means to halt [the free flow of migrants] as Zhou Renji argued in his 
memorial, then this will not only thwart the peoples’ wishes, but will also lead to 
an increase in disturbances...” 
This edict demonstrates that Qianlong, on the whole, encouraged colonization in the 1s" 
century. Implicit in Qianlong’s discussion of migrants going to Gubeikou in Manchuria 
in this edict is a seeming approval of these migrants settling down permanently there and 
being able to obtain clothing and sufficient food, prohibitions on migration to Manchuria 
notwithstanding. It is particularly interesting that Qianlong explicitly compares the 
problem of migration of Han peasants to Manchuria with the migration of Han settlers to 
cities in Jungaria. Although Manchuria and Jungaria were located thousands of miles 
apart, at opposite ends of the Great Wall, this edict suggests that Qianlong saw migration 


to Manchuria and Jungaria as serving a similar purpose: to provide a place for the surfeit 


population from overcrowded regions of China proper to settle down. 


°*OLSL, 604: 786a-787a, QL25/1/gengshen, (1 March 1760). 
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THIRTY MU AND A MULE: THE QING'S HOMESTEAD POLICY IN JUNGARIA 

One of the hallmarks of the Qing’s migration policy towards Jungaria was that the 
poor Han Chinese homesteaders from Gansu were given substantial subsidies to 
encourage them to colonize the frontier. In order to encourage these impoverished 
peasants to move to Jungaria, the Qing government provided seeds for planting crops and 
agricultural implements free of charge, without expectation that the peasants would have 
to repay the government for these handouts. All households that migrated to Jungaria 
were also allocated thirty mu of land. In some cases, more than 30 mu of land was 
allocated if the family in question demonstrated they were able to cultivate additional 
land. Loans at competitive rates were given for purchasing horses and building new 


d.*”° These homesteaders 


houses, and winter coats were provided to keep out the col 
from Gansu were even provided with cooking utensils like woks after arriving in 
Jungaria.”' New Han settlers were also given a tax incentive to migrate to Jungaria: the 
land they were given would not be registered for taxation until they had cultivated it for 
six years.””” It should be noted that these subsidies were seen as a temporary expedient to 
encourage settlers to move to the frontier. The hope was that word of all the fertile land 


in Jungaria would spread, and eventually settlers and merchants would move there 


without subsidies.””° 


°° Memorial from Yang Yingju, QL26/9/13, reprinted in LSDA 2002, 9. According to Guo Songyi, 30 mu 
of land was considered the minimum necessary to support a five person family, although if the land was 
poor quality, 40 or even 50 mu might have been necessary. See Guo, “Qingdai de renkou zengzhang,” 105. 
**! Hua Li, “Qianlong nianjian,” 125. 
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17. 


For more on the regulations on taxation, see memorial from Wen-fu, QL32/5/2, reprinted in LSDA 2002, 


°°? For example, according to a memorial written in 1780 by the governor-general of Shaanxi and Gansu, 


Le-er-jin, the subsidies given to settlers were reduced by 50% in 1777. Le-er-jin then says that presently 
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Qing officials also made detailed arrangements to ensure the safe passage of the 
colonist during the long journey from Gansu to Jungaria. Each group of homesteaders 
was accompanied by one civil and one military official who ensured that the migrants and 
their property arrived safely in Urumchi. Officials also made arrangements for vehicles 
to carry the migrants’ property, and for rations for them to eat on their journey to 
Urumchi, and provisions were made for places for them to sleep along the way. Since the 
colonists would arrive before the wheat harvest, arrangements were made for them to 


d.?"* Upon arriving 


receive grain rations until next the next year’s crop had been harveste 
in on the frontier, the colonists were registered into J/ijia unites, with approximately 200 
settlers in each /i. Each /i was then subdivided into jia units of 10 people each.”” There 
were, of course, inevitable disputes over which homesteaders were allocated the best land 
and over access to scarce water resources and Qing officials made efforts to mediate 
these disputes.””° 

Another characteristic of this state-sponsored colonization of the Jungar lands was 


that the Qing court encouraged entire families to migrate and settle down permanently. 


This is just the opposite of the Qing’s policy toward Manchuria, where Han migrants 


(in 1780) the subsidies should be cut 50% yet again, or cut to 25% of the original value. He predicts that 
within a few years, the advantages of migrating to Xinjiang will be so well known that the state will no 
longer have to use financial resources to encourage people to migrate to Xinjiang: people will be willing to 
migrate on their own. Memorial from Le-er-jin, QL45/4/25, reprinted in LSDA 2002, 30. 


*** Memorial from Yang Yingju, QL26/9/13, reprinted in LSDA 2002, 9. 
°°5 Memorial from Wu-da-shan [Uda8an], QL31/12/16, reprinted in LSDA 2002, 15-16. 


*°® Memorial from Yang Yingju, QL30/6/04, reprinted in LSDA 2002, 14. In one example, a cashiered 
official named Chen Wenqu, who was sent to Xinjiang as punishment for misconduct, attempted to mediate 
a dispute over water between merchants and newly arrived peasants from western Gansu. The merchants’ 
land was upstream of the land of the Gansu homesteaders, and most of the water was diverted for use of the 
merchants, leaving insufficient water to irrigate the fields of the Gansu peasants. To solve this dispute, 
Chen Wenqu undertook to organize workers to build a separate irrigation channel that diverted water from 
upstream directly to the downstream fields, ensuring a more equitable distribution of water. 
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were only reluctantly allowed to settle. As governor-general Yang Yingju said, “after 

these people live [in Urumchi] for several years, the people will naturally multiply, and 
more and more land will come under cultivation. The poor people, hearing of tales [of 
farming in Urumchi] will arrive successively, [Urumchi] will become a gathering place 


: 297 
for merchants, and will become prosperous.” 


The migration of single [zhishen] males 
without dependents was discouraged: Qing officials were afraid that single migrants 
would not be tied down to the land in the same way as a family. Yang was afraid that, six 
years later when the land was registered for taxation, those people without families would 
be more likely to leave the land and go elsewhere.”’> However, the Qing court believed 
that the migration of merchants to the areas being settled by the homesteaders from 


western Gansu would have a beneficial effect on the local economy, providing a ready 


means of supplying the newly settled regions with goods from China proper.” 


THE LIMITS OF THE COLONIZATION PROGRAM 
Yet, this Chinese colonization program--at least until the mid 1770s--was never 


carried out on a large scale. Qianlong himself, it seems, was well aware of the slow pace 


*°T Memorial from Yang Yingju, QL26/9/13, reprinted in LSDA 2002, 9. 
*°8 Memorial from Yang Yingju, QL26/11/6, reprinted in LSDA 2002, 11. 


a Although the Qing court encouraged these merchants to migrate, they did not subsidize them the way 
they subsidized the migration of impoverished peasants from Gansu. For example, in a report submitted to 
Yang Yingju from Subprefect Zhang of Suzhou in Gansu, we learn of a certain Hu Wenzhong, a merchant 
who many years before moved to Gansu with his family of five from Linpu county in Shanxi province. 
When he heard that there was uninhabited fertile land in the area around Urumchi, Hu decided to move his 
family to Xinjiang. Being a well-off merchant, he offered to pay for his own moving expenses in the 
petition he submitted to Qing authorities requesting permission to move to Xinjiang. Yang evaluates this 
report on Hu Wenzhong quite favorably, saying, “I think that the purpose of recruiting [migrants] to bring 
land under cultivation originally was to increase the population. If among the migrants there are some 
people who are relatively well-off financially, this will be even better for establishing the reputation [of 
this] and broadly recruiting people [to come to Xinjiang].” Yang also says that Hu Wenzhong is “certainly 
worthy of being called the vanguard of merchants from the hinterland moving to Xinjiang.” Memorial from 
Yang Yingju, QL26/10/16, reprinted in LSDA 2002, 11. 
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of Chinese colonization in Jungaria. Qianlong revealed his frustrations in two edicts 
issued several weeks apart in the summer 1776. Qianlong wrote: 


Gansu’s land is barren and it is difficult for people to earn a living. I have 
repeatedly issued edicts to the said governor-general [Le-er-jin] and others 
that there is more than one thousand li of fertile land around Urumchi that 
has not been opened up [for cultivation]. It is much better if poor people 
[from Gansu] go there [to Jungaria] to bring land under cultivation and 
have enough to eat than to live in poverty in China proper. For this 
reason, I have ordered local officials to encourage the people to go [to 
Jungaria] to farm the land and earn a living. When Le-er-jin had an 
imperial audience with me, I asked him about this [matter]. He said that 
for many years, the number of settlers willing to go to Jungaria has been 
very few. [According to Le-er-jin] this is certainly because the ignorant 
commoners (yumeng) were content with their lot and [considered] 
migrating [to Jungaria] to be burdensome, and also because they did not 
know that there was fertile land there that could be farmed. The 
unemployed poor people from Shandong going beyond the pass to Bagou 
[in Manchuria]...to farm and work as laborers has been too numerous to 
count (nan yi shuji). But many of these migrants were able to benefit from 
farming the land [in Manchuria]. As news of this [fertile land in 
Manchuria] spread, they flocked there like crows, not fearing migrating 
with their families over several thousands of li. Now, if the common 
people of Gansu province know of the benefits of [migrating to] Jungaria, 
what do they fear in not going there?*” 


This edict makes clear that Qianlong felt that the Chinese colonization program in the 
Jungar lands was proceeding slowly. Qianlong saw the Chinese settlements in the Jungar 
lands as a vast storehouse of unexploited arable land that could be gainfully used by 
colonists from overcrowded (and poor) regions of China proper like Gansu. He explicitly 
compared the slow pace of Chinese colonization of Jungaria--which was directly 
sponsored by the state--with the rapid pace of Chinese colonization of the Manchus’ 
ancestral home of Manchuria, which was technically prohibited. 

According to Hua L1’s estimate, it wasn’t until 1765 that the total number of 


settler families moving to Jungaria even exceeded one-thousand. After 1776, 


3 Rdict to Le-er-jin, QL 41/05/24 (9 July 1776), LSDA 2002, 22. 
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(immediately following the edict quoted above) the pace of Han Chinese colonization 
increased markedly, but in absolute numbers was still quite small, with 5,648 families 
moved to Jungaria between 1776 and 1780 (an average during these five years of about 


1,400 families per year.)*"" 


And this small Chinese colonist population was 
overwhelmingly concentrated in the string of settlements running east to west from Hami 
to Urumci, the far eastern sections of the Jungar lands; the only Chinese colonists along 
the Kazakh frontier from Ili north to Lake Jaisang were a limited number of Chinese 
“Green Standard” soldier-farmers, and several lonely convicts banished to the Ili region 
as punishment. During the first fifteen years of Qing rule the Qing’s imperialist vision of 


transforming the grasslands of Jungaria into the well-tilled fields of China proper was not 


realized. Until the mid-1770s, the Jungar lands remained an Altaic World. 


AN ALTAIC WORLD 

The Qing put forward two conflicting visions for the future of the Jungar lands. 
On the one hand, as argued above, the Qing court saw Jungaria as an outlet for the surfeit 
population of China proper. Yet, at the same time, the Qing court also saw Jungaria as a 
repository of Inner Asian values. The Qing court recognized that the Jungar lands-- 
particularly the lands of Ili and Tarbagatai that abutted the Kazakh frontier --were 
populated with Altaic peoples whose cultural traditions were closer to the Manchus than 
to the Chinese. In the view of the Qing court, the strength of Qing rule in Jungaria was 
tied to the supposed awe and fear that Altaic peoples felt for the Qing’s Inner Asian 


ruling house, the Manchus. 


*°' Hua Li, “Qianlong nianjian,” 123. 
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In China proper, Qianlong thought that upholding putatively ancient Manchu 
cultural traditions--such as facility with the Manchu language, martial prowess, manly 
virtue and frugality--was instrumental in maintaining a Manchu identity that was distinct 
from the Chinese population over whom they ruled. The Qing believed that preservation 
of these cultural practices, known in Qing sources as the “Manchu Way,” was vital for 
maintaining Manchu rule over a much larger Chinese subject population.” This same 
rhetoric of the “Manchu Way” [fe manjusai doro] was employed in the Qing-ruled Jungar 
lands toward different ends. 

For example, in a court letter edict, Qianlong complained that Suceng, a Manchu 
official stationed in the Jungar lands, made a grammar error in a Manchu palace 
memorial. After scolding Suceng for his lack of facility in Manchu, Qianlong said, 

The resident officials who manage affairs in the various cities are all 

Manchus. If they do not make it a principle to strive to manage affairs in 

Manchu, then they will gradually enter into Chinese practices, cast aside 

the Old Manchu Way, and become a laughingstock among the various 

tribes of the Uyghurs, Kirghiz and Kazakhs. This is absolutely 

unacceptable. I have on previous occasions handed down edicts on this 

[matter]. Furthermore, Manchu, Solon, Cahar and Oirat troops all occupy 

Ili together. It is [therefore] all the more important to manage affairs in 

Manchu and to cultivate the Manchu language.*”’ 

This edict presents a new spin on an old problem: the negative effects brought about by 


Manchu acculturation to Chinese ways. Qianlong’s views on the deleterious effects of 


Manchu sinicization among Manchu troops residing in China proper are well known. On 


°° Elliott, The Manchu Way. 


> Court Letter to Suceng, MaJXD, QL28.11.08; Document number: 03-130-3-013. [geren hoton de tefi 
baita icihiyarangge gemu manju ambasa. an i ucuri baita icihiyara de giyan i manjurame icihiyara be 
kiceraku. ulhiyen i nikan tacin de dosika manggi. manjusai fe doro be waliyara de isinambime. hoise. 
hasak. burut geren aiman i urse de inu basucun tuwabumbi. ere ainaha seme ojoraku. ubabe bi onggolo 
inu ududu mudan tacibume hese wasimbuha babi. jai ili oci. ne manju. solon. cahar. ilet. hoise 
suwaliyanjame tehebi. ele manjurame icihiyara be oyonggo obume. manju gisun be urebuci acambi.] 
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the frontier, Qianlong was concerned that if Manchus entered into Chinese ways, they 
would become a “laughingstock” among the Altaic peoples of Central Eurasia. 

The relationship between facility in Manchu and Qing prestige and authority in 
Inner Asia is made explicit in a court letter that castigated the Manchu official Iletu for a 
lack of Manchu language skill. This court letter was written in response to a Qing 
military commander’s proposal to bring Iletu along on a punitive expedition against the 
Kazakhs. Qianlong ordered that Iletu not accompany this expedition. 

When conducting inspections and chasing away Kazakhs who come to 

nomadize, real men with experience should lead troops. Only then will 

things be as they should. Iletu has no experience and he still does not have 

a grasp of the Manchu language. In tagging along with the general and 

officials, he is merely taking up space. If he leads troops, he will not be 

able to win the confidence of the Solon and Oirats, and they will laugh at 

him behind his back. After the Kazakhs see him, they will take him for a 

Chinese!*™* 
From this edict, we can see Qianlong’s concern that Manchu cultural traditions, 
particularly facility with the Manchu language and Manchu norms of masculine behavior, 
were better to suited to dealing with Altaic peoples such as Oirats and Kazakhs living on 
the frontier. 

Qianlong also saw the Jungar lands as a repository of Inner Asian values that 


could serve as a good example for Manchu troops from garrisons in China proper who 


had become lazy and forgotten the frugal and humble customs of their forefathers. 


> Court letter to MingSui, MaJXD, QL30.11.20; Document number: 03-131-3-046. [ba na be giyarime 
baicara nuktenjire hasak sabe basara de kemuni hahai ubu bisire dulembuhe niyalma be cooha gaifi 
unggici. baita de teni tusa. iletu oci. umai delembuheku bime. manju gisun hono bahanaraki manggai 
jivanggiyiin ambasa be dahame ton arame bici wajiha. imbe cooha gaifi yabubuci. solon. ilet sei giinin be 
gaime muteraku. elemangga cende basubumbi sere anggala. hasak sa sabuha manggi. hono nikan obufi 
tuwambikai.] 
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Qianlong had this to say about Manchu troops transferred to Ili from the garrisons at 
Zhuanglang and Liangzhou. 


We settled the Manchu troops from Zhuanglang and Liangzhou with their 
families in Ili so that they could strive after the Old Manchu Way and 
return to simple and unadulterated customs. It was not so that they could 
seek rest and leisure like when they reside in China proper. After they 
arrive there, they must not always live within the city. They should 
nomadize like the Solon and Oirats and learn to hunt wild game. Is it 
necessary to manage things strictly in accord with the regulations of China 
proper? The land of Ili is a newly subjugated territory. Chahar, Oirats, 
and Green Standard troops all reside there together. If we still nurture 
them with wedding and funeral subsidies, then they will gradually enter 
into the empty and frivolous customs of China proper. If we do not grant 
wedding and funeral subsidies to the Chahar and Oirats but give them only 
to the Manchus, then the Chahar and Oirats will think that the Manchus 
are receiving special treatment and that they alone are being deprived. 
This is not in accordance with right principle. Send this to MingSui. It is 
not necessary to grant subsidies to the Manchu troops from Zhuanglang 
and Liangzhou for weddings and funerals. After they arrive there [in Ili] 
just teach them to return to the Old Manchu Way. It is unacceptable for 
them to seek rest and leisure in the same way as in China proper or to 
enter into empty and frivolous customs.°*”° 


In China proper, the Manchus, as the conquest elite, were entitled to special state 
subsidies for weddings and funerals. Qianlong reasoned that if these subsidies were 
given to Oirats and Cahars, then they would enter into “empty and frivolous” customs 


like the Manchus. On the other hand, if these subsidies were given to the Manchus alone, 


°° Court letter to Mingsui, MaJXD, QL28.06.29; Document number: 03-130-2-052. [liyang jeo. juwang 
lang ni manju cooha be boigon suwaliyame ili de teburengge. cohome cembe manjusai fe doro be kiceme. 
gulu nomhon i tacin be dahiibukini sere jalin. umai cembe an i dorgi bade tehe adali ergere jirgara be 
baime yabukini serengge waka. ese tubade isinaha manggi. hono daruhai hoton de tebuci ojoraki. inu 
solon. ulet sei adali nukteme tere gurguseme yabure be tacibuci acambi. kemuni dorgi ba i kooli be 
memereme icihiyaci ombio. uttu bime ili ba serengge. ice toktobuha ba na. cahar. ilet niowanggiyan turun 
i cooha. suwaliyaganjame tebuhebi. aika kemuni fulgiyan Sanyan baita de Sangnara menggun gaifi 
fusembure oci. ulhiyen ulhiyen i geli dorgi ba i untuhun miyamigan i tacin de dosinambi. tere anggala ne 
tubade cahar. iilet fulgiyan Sanyan baita de umai Sanggnara menggun aku bime. damu manju cooha de 
bahabuci. cahar iilet se tuwara de aimaka manju cooha be enculeme tuwaha. cembe tulgiyen obufi 
goboloro bontoholoro de isibuha adali. inu giyan de acanaraku. erebe mingsui sede jasifi. liyang jeo. 
juwang lang ni manju coohai fusembure menggun fulgiyan Sanyan baita de Sangnara be gemu icihiyara be 
baiburaki. ese tubabde isinaha manggi. damu cembe manjusai fe doro be dahibure be kiceme saikan 
yarhudame tacibukini. kemuni dorgi ba i adali cembe ergere jirgara be baime untuhun miyamigan tacin de 
dosimbuci ojoraku.] 
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then this could stoke resentment among the Oirats and Cahars. As such, Qianlong 
ordered that the Manchus in Ili do without this customary perk of banner life. 

Qianlong even went so far as to suggest that the Manchus in the Ili garrisons 
could learn something from their long time nemesis, the Oirats. Qianlong proposed that 
the Manchu troops learn to conduct themselves in the “Mongol Way,” since they were 
occupying territory that once belonged to the Oirats. 


Ili was originally Oirat territory. Now that we have settled garrison troops 
[there], it is right that the troops should learn to nomadize in the Mongol 
fashion. If they only live in houses inside the city as in China proper, then 
over time they will all become weak and incompetent like the troops 
residing in provincial garrison cities. It is unacceptable [for the troops] to 
reach this point. Send this [edict] to MingSui. The Cahar, Oirat, and 
Solon troops who reside in Ili should nomadize during the appropriate 
seasons as usual. The Manchu troops must not always sit on the kang in 
their homes inside the city walls. They should also nomadize when 
appropriate. In this way, they will not only conserve firewood, but will 
also be able to cultivate manly virtue. To summarize: Ili was originally 
Oirat territory. Although we have now transferred troops there from 
China proper, their lifestyle must partially resemble that of China proper, 
and partially still resemble the Mongol Way. Only then will things be as 
they should. Send this [edict] to MingSui and let him carry it out.°”° 


Ming§8ui, in response to this edict, proposed that during the winter half the Manchu troops 
in Ili will remain in the city, and half the troops will nomadize with the animal herds, 


taking turns rotating between these two duties. In the spring, MingSui said he will have 


3 MaIXD, QL28-01-03, Court letter to Ming8ui, Document number 03-130-1-003. All but the last two 
sentences of this court letter are quoted in: MaLFZZ 2008-019; 066-1229. MingSui, QL28-02-05. [jai ili 
oci. daci iilet ba. te tuktan seremSeme tebure cooha ilibuha be dahame. coohai urse be giyan i monggoi 
doroi nukteme tere babe tacici acambi. kemuni dorgi ba i adali damu hoton i dolo boo tebume inenggi 
goidafi gemu xxxxx goloi hoton i seremSeme tehe ursei adali budun eberhun de isibuci ojorakii erebe 
mingSsui sede jasifi. ili de tebuhe solon cahar ilet cooha be nukteci acara erinde an i nuktebureci tulgiyen. 
uthai manju cooha sehe seme. inu daruhai hoton i dolo boo nahan de tebuci ojoraki. inu acara be tuwame 
nukteme tekini. uttu oci. deijiku malhiisaci ombime. ese geli bahafi hahai erdemu be urebuci ombi. 
eitericibe ili serengge. daci ilet ba bihe. te udu dorgi ba i cooha be guribufi tebucibe. ceni banjire were 
babe urunaki emu dulin dorgi ba. emu dulin kemuni monggoi doroi adali obuci. teni sain. erebe mingsui 
sede jasifi. dahame icihiyakini.] 
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the troops practice hunting, and learn to conduct themselves in the Mongol fashion 


[monggorome yabure doro be tacibume.}' 


3 2K 2 8 2K 2K 28 2k 

In summary, two distinct discourses dominated the Qing colonization of the 
Jungar lands. The Qing envisioned the far eastern regions of Jungaria (closest to China 
proper) as being an outlet for the surfeit population of China proper. By encouraging 
impoverished Chinese settlers as well as merchants to colonize the region, the Qing 
would not only alleviate famine and overcrowding in China proper, it would also more 
closely connect the frontier to the metropole. On the other hand, the Qing viewed the 
settlements along the Kazakh frontier, including Ili and Tarbagatai, as a repository of 
Inner Asian values. The Qing believed that control over this region was best achieved 
not through Chinese colonization, but by the martial prowess and Inner Asian “manly 
virtue” of the Qing’s Manchu troops. To maintain this edge, the Qing court took pains to 
prevent its frontier troops from entering into “soft” Chinese customs. 

These two discourses of colonization, however, applied only to those parts of the 
Jungar lands that had fallen under Qing administrative control. In the 1760s, the Qing 
continued to make territorial claims on former Jungar territories that the Kazakhs actually 
controlled. In the next section of this chapter, I consider the Kazakh colonization of the 


western sections of the Jungar lands 


KAZAKH COLONIZATION OF THE JUNGAR LANDS 


3°T MaLFZZ 2008-019; 066-1229. Ming&ui, QL28-02-05. 
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Viewed from the perspective of Qing history, the year 1759 marked the 
culmination of a century of wars between the Jungars and three successive Qing 
emperors. Indeed, one could argue that the final destruction of the Jungars in 1759 
represented an epochal change in almost two millennia of relations between the sedentary 
civilization of China proper and the nomadic steppe peoples of the northwest: the military 
power of the Inner Asian nomads who had threatened China’s northwest frontier since at 
least the Han dynasty had been permanently destroyed. Qianlong had succeeded where 
so many others had failed by providing his realm with a secure border on the northwest 
frontier. Yet when we view the final collapse of the Jungars in 1759 from the perspective 
of Eurasian history, it takes on a different significance. Since the late seventeenth 
century, the Jungars had also fought a nearly century long series of wars with their enemy 
in the west, the Kazakhs. In a particularly devastating series of raids in the early 1720s, 
the Jungars occupied a large swathe of the heartland of the Kazakh pastures. The 
Kazakhs regrouped and eventually pushed the Jungars back from the Kazakh lands, but 
warfare and raiding continued between the Kazakhs and Jungars throughout the mid- 
eighteenth century. When the Jungar confederation imploded following the Jungar civil 
war, the Kazakhs raided the Jungar lands, not only taking captives, but also colonizing 
the Jungars’ former territory. The Kazakhs’ colonization of the Jungar lands was the 
final outcome of a century-long war that only ended when the Jungar state began to 
disintegrate in the late 1740s. 

We can see the movement of the Kazakhs into the Jungar lands in Figure | and 
Figure 2. Figure 1 shows the approximate range of the Kazakh lands (encircled in red) 


and the Jungar lands (encircled in black) around 1745. The green arrows represent 
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approximate routes of Jungar raids into the Kazakh lands; the last of these raids occurred 
under Galdan Cering in the early 1740s. In Figure 2, the red circle, indicating the Kazakh 
lands, expands to include the Lake Balkhash drainage basin, known as the Land of Seven 
Rivers, or semirechiye. We know that the Kazakhs colonized the former Jungar pastures 
in semirechiye because Qing sources repeatedly refer to the incursions of Kazakh nomads 
into the region, specifically mentioning (among other places) Lebsi, Kuku Usu, Kara 
Tala, Sarbel and Altan Emel. To the northwest of semirechiye the Kazakhs also pushed 
into the former Jungar pastures near Tarbagatai, such as Barluk, Emin and Jair, and 


pastures in the Lake Jaisang basin, such as Harbaha and Bayar.*”* 


38 Court Letter to Agti, MaJXD, QL26.02.13; Document Number: 03-129-1-024; 38 Court Letter to Agii, 
MaJXD, QL26.01.25; Document number: 03-129-1-014. 
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Figure 3: Jungar raids into Kazakh territory, 1680s to 1740s. 


Note that the Jungar lands, enclosed within the black circle, include the semirechiye 
regions to the east of Lake Balkhash. 
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Figure 4: The Kazakh colonization of the Jungar Lands, 1759. 
The Kazakh lands, enclosed in red, have expanded into the former Jungar pastures 


in semirechiye. The black arrows represent the route of the karun line that divided 
Qing-occupied Jungaria from Kazakh-occupied Jungaria. 


QING CLAIMS TO KAZAKH-OCCUPIED JUNGARIA 

The Qing, however, laid broad claims to all of the Jungar lands, including 
Kazakh-occupied pastures in semirechiye, Tarbagatai and Lake Jaisang. The Qing’s first 
attempt to assert control over these Kazakh-occupied pastures occurred in the early 
1760s. In 1761 and 1762, the Qing councillor Agti led a surveying party into 
semirechiye and placed wood and stone markers to mark what the Qing thought should be 
the boundary of its territorial possessions in the Jungar lands. The survey expedition set 
off from Honi Mailaht on the west bank of the Irtysh River, south of the Russian border 
outpost of Kengger Tura (Russian: ust’ kammenaya), then headed southwest along the 


Aigis River to Joo Modo, followed the far shore of Lake Balkhash before heading east in 
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the direction of Altan Emel and finally returning to Ili.*” 


Despite placing seventeen 
markers to indicate the furthest extent of Qing territory, the Qing never built karun posts 
or permanently stationed soldiers to defend this imaginary boundary. 

Even though the Qing survey expedition set up wooden markers to delineate the 
extent of Qing claims in the Jungar lands, it wasn’t always easy for Qing policy makers 
to figure out which lands had belonged to the nomadic Jungars. Maps of the Qing 
dynasty produced in the PRC include a large swath of land in present day Kazakhstan and 
Kyrgyzstan as belonging to the Qing, including semirechiye. This border on these maps 
draws lines between the wooden survey markers that Agii and his men left behind in 
1762. The border runs from the Irtysh river just north of Lake Jaisang, southwest along 
the Aigiis River to Lake Balkhash, and then follows the far shore of Lake Balkhash to the 
southwest. The “border” on these PRC-produced maps becomes murkier south and west 
of Lake Balkhash: it cuts across the Cui and Talas rivers, before following the edge of the 
Ferghana Valley to the south, but does not correspond to well-marked geographic 
features like lakes or rivers. Qing officials found the actual extent of the Jungar lands 
confusing as well: Agii’s survey expedition notwithstanding, the Qing frequently found 
itself unsure whether a territory was actually part of the Jungar lands. 

One tool that the Qing used to decide whether a given territory had belonged to 
the Jungars--and therefore by rights belonged to the Qing--was to send out a military 
expedition to a given locale, and ask accompanying Oirat soldiers whether the place in 
question was formerly Jungar territory. If the Oirat soldiers affirmed that it was indeed 


Jungar territory, then the Qing soldiers were supposed to chase away any Kazakhs 


3 PDZEL, juan 17 in: Li Sheng, Hasakesitan ji gi yu Zhongguo Xinjiang de guanxi: 15 shiji-20 shiji 
zhongqi [Kazakhstan and its Relationship With China-Xinjiang from the Fifteenth to the Mid-twentieth 
century,] (Harbin: Heilongjiang jiaoyu chubanshe, 2004. 
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nomadizing in the region; if it was not Jungar territory, than the Kazakhs would be 
allowed to remain. This is illustrated by a court letter edict from the Qing court, written 
in response to a report that Kazakhs were nomadizing in Cui, Talas, and Sarbel. 


Cui, Talas and Sarbel are all [located] along a single line extending west 
from Ili. As for “Cui” I do not know whether this is the Cui of “Cui- 
Talas.” If it is “Cui-Talas,” than that was formerly an Oirat pasture. After 
subjugating the Jungars we stationed troops in Ili. However, the lands of 
Ili are expansive and vast and in the west [these lands] lie close to the 
Kazakhs and Kirghiz. It is difficult to know for sure whether the Kazakhs 
and Kirghiz have been secretly going to these [former] Oirat lands to 
nomadize. Agii and MingSui have patrolled the lands of Tarbagatai north 
of Ili and expelled Kazakhs who came to nomadize there on several 
occasions. However, they have never carried out inspections in the lands 
of Cui and Al Hoo8o in the west. Among the Oirats currently residing in 
Ili there are people who know the borders and the geography well. Send 
this [edict] to MingSui. When convenient, dispatch [troops], bringing 
along Oirats who are familiar with the geography, and let them inspect and 
patrol Cui-Talas, Al HooSo, and Sarbel to the west of Ili. If the Kazakhs 
and Kirghiz have come to nomadize in our lands, then explain [these 
things] to their chieftain and expel them.*'° 


After Mingsui dispatched an expeditionary force to chase Kazakhs away from Cui-Talas, 
Sarbel, and Al Hoo8o, the Qing court issued another edict ordering that Qing troops also 
inspect Temurtu Noor (Lake Issyk Kul), a large lake also west of the karun line in present 
day Kyrgyzstan. Furthermore, this edict commanded this same expeditionary force to 
investigate a rumor that was reported to the throne that Kazakhs had moved from their 


pastures at Sarasu to a place that the Qing court was not familiar with, called Cumuner. 


3! Court Letter to MingSui, MaJXD, QL28.07.09; Document number: 03-130-2-060. [cui talas Sarabel. 
gemu emu ikiri. ili i wargi ergi tubade bi. ere cui sehengge. uthai cui talas inu waka be sarki. aika cui talas 
oci. daci ilet i nukte. muse jun gar be toktobuha amala. ili de cooha tebuhe bicibe damu ili i ba umesi onco 
leli. wargi ergi wargi hasak. burut de hanci. ere sidende wargi hasak. burut se hiilhame jifi. ulet bade 
nuktenjire be boljoci ojorakii. agi. mingsui se onggolo ili i amargi tarbahatai i jergi ba be giyarime 
baicafi. dosi nuktenjihe hasak sebe udu mudan basame icihiyaha bicibe. wargi ergi cui al hooSo i jergi ba 
be umai giyarime baicame yabuhaku. ne ili de beleni ilet se tehebi. esei dorgi. jecen hesen. ba na be 
getuken i sara niyalma bisire be dahame. erebe mingSsui sede jasifi. acara be tuwame niyalma tucibufi ba 
na be sara ilet sebe gaifi. ili i wargi ergi cui talas. al hooSo. Sarabel jergi bade giyarime baicame 
unggikini. hasak. burut sa. aika hilhame musei bade nuktenjirengge bici. uthai ceni data de ulhibume alifi. 
cembe baSsafi amasi unggikini. | 
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Inesi and two other Kazakhs who came to conduct trade in Ush said that 

they used to nomadize in the lands of Sarasu, but have now moved to 

Cumuner and are nomadizing [in that place.] Are these lands of Cumuner 

actually on the Kazakh frontier? Or are they [located] in the Oirat or 

Kirghiz lands? Ming8ui has already dispatched men to inspect and patrol 

the lands of Cui-Talas and Temurtu Noor; let him make inquiries among 

the Oirat [soldiers] who are familiar with the terrain about what lands 

[Cumuner] is close to, and in which direction is it located. If it is an Oirat 

territory, then also expel [any Kazakhs nomadizing there.]*"! 
Taken together, these edicts demonstrate that the Qing’s claims to territory were based on 
whether the land in question was ever controlled by the Jungars. Of course, as a nomadic 
state, the pastures that the Jungars controlled were never clearly demarcated, particularly 


at the margins of Jungar control. The Qing’s claim to these lands was tenuous, grounded 


in the testimony of Oirat soldiers who were familiar with the local geography. 


RUSSIAN CLAIMS TO KAZAKH-OCCUPIED JUNGARIA AND QING COUNTER- 
CLAIMS 


The Qing was also concerned with defending its claim to Jungar lands from the 
Russian empire. The Qing’s main rival for control of the Jungar lands was the Kazakhs 
of the Senior and Middle zhuz; the Russians would not control the western Jungar lands 
for another century. In the mid-eighteenth century, the furthest southern extent of 
Russian colonization was marked by a line of forts along the Irtysh River, the so-called 
“Trtysh Line.” It would not be until the nineteenth century that Russians would formally 
colonize the Kazakh-occupied Jungar lands. Nonetheless, the Russians were clearly 


sending small expeditions of troops into the Kazakh lands even in the eighteenth century. 


31! Court Letter to MingSui, MaJXD, QL28.07.29; Document number: 03-130-2-079. [usi de hiidaSame jihe 
inesi i jergi ilan hasak. daci sarasu bade nuktembihe. te cumuner bade gurinjifi nuktehebi sembi. ere 
cumuner ba. jiduji hasak jecen de bio. aif[n]ci burut ilet bade bio. ya ergide bisire. ya bade hanci babe. 
mingsui se beleni niyalma tucibufi temurtu noor cui talas i jergi babe giyarime baicabure be dahame. ba 
na be sara ilet sede getukeleme fonjifi donjibume wesimbukini. aika ilet ba oci. esebe inu baSa.] 
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Although these Russian military parties were never a cause of military conflict with the 
Qing, they are interesting in that they provide further evidence that the Qing’s claim to 
the territory was based upon testimony from Oirats that these lands had once been part of 
the Jungar state. 

For example, in QL 28, Cenggunjab reported to the Qing court a rumor that the 
Russians had built several fortified dwellings in two former Jungar pastures: Bakturma 
and Kuku Usu at the origins of the Oiman River, and at a place called Sebi. This rumor, 
it seems, was passed on by an Uriyanghai named Mamut. Mamut reported the following: 

Mamut reported: The Russians have not only built fortified dwellings at 

Bakturma and Kuku Usu; they have also built two fortified dwellings at 

Sebi. Bukturma and Kuku Usu are the old pastures of Goljothoi; Sebi is 

the old pasture of Httuk. These were all previously Jungar lands. 

Although the Russians have built fortresses there, nobody currently 

occupies them.?”” 

In response to the report, the Qing court issued an edict commanding Cenggunjab to 
dispatch two-hundred troops, including one-hundred Oirat soldiers, to destroy the 
unoccupied Russian forts at those two locations. In the edict, Qianlong justified the 
Qing’s destruction of the Russian forts on the grounds that they were built on former 
Jungar lands. 

After we pacified the Jungars, all of the Jungars’ territory came under our 

jurisdiction. [These lands] are of no concern to the Russians. Is it 

acceptable for them to take the initiative to build fortified dwellings [in the 

Jungar lands]? In examining this matter, the Russians have the intention of 


advancing slowly and occupying the Jungars’ territory. This is absolutely 
unacceptable.*' 


*!° Court Letter to Cenggunjab, MaJXD, QL28.07.29; Document number: 03-130-2-080. [Mamut oros sa 
Bukturma kuke usu i bade boo hasaha ilibuha teile aki. sebi sere bade inu juwe falga boo hasaha ilibuha. 
bukturma kuk(e) usu oci. goljothoi i fe nukte. sebi oci. hutuk i fe nukte. daci gemu jun gar i ba. oros sa boo 
hasaha ilibuha bicibe. ne umai niylama tehekii seme alahabi.| 


313 Thid. [muse jun gar be necihiyeme toktobuha amala. yaya jun gar i ba na gemu musei harangga oros de 


daljaki. ce cisui boo hasaha ilibuci ombio. erebe tuwame ohode. oros sa cendekusSeme ibedeme jun gar i 
ba na be ejeleki sere giinin bi. ere ainaha seme ojoraki] 
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Because of the approaching winter, the mission to destroy the Russian forts was delayed 


until the next spring.*'* 


Before the mission to destroy the Russian forts was launched in 
the spring, another report arrived in Beijing that yet another Russian fort was discovered; 
it was ordered that this newly discovered fort also be destroyed.*'” In early spring of 
QL29, the Qing court received word that all of the Russian forts had been demolished. In 
response to this news, Qianlong once again reiterated the Qing’s policy towards former 
Jungar lands: “When we eliminate fortified dwellings in any of the Oirat lands that the 
Russians [build] after sneaking into [our territory,] we do not consider whether these 
[dwellings] are old or new--we destroy them all.”°"° 

Even though the Qing laid claim to vast lands to the west of Ili and Tarbagatai, 
the scope of these claims was not indefinite. The Qing respected the Russians’ claims to 
territory in Central Eurasia, as long as the Russians did not encroach what the Qing 
considered to be former Jungar territory. In 1689, the Qing and Russian empires signed 
the Treaty of Nerchinsk, which delineated a boundary between the Qing and Russia on 


their long northern border. Later, in the 1720s, the treaty of Kiakhta extended the border 


westward across Mongolia. These treaties, however, did not clearly delineate a boundary 


314 Court Letter to Cenggunjab, MaJXD, QL28.09.15; Document number: 03-130-2-104. See also: Court 
Letter to Cenggunjab, MaJXD, QL28.09.23; Document number: 03-130-2-106. 


315 Court Letter to Cenggunjab, MaJXD, QL29.01.15; Document number: 03-130-4-004. 


316 Court Letter to Cenggunjab, MaJXD, QL29.02.01. [yaya iilet bade oros sa hiilhame dabame dosifi boo 
hasaha geterengge bici. fe ice bodoraku. gemu uthai efulekini] 
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between the Qing and Russia in Central Eurasia, since this borderland region was 
controlled at the time by the Kazakhs and Jungars.*"” 

The Qing generally did not cross Russia’s own “karun” line along the Irtysh 
River. For example, when Qing troops were sent to Sebi to destroy the Russian fortresses 
there, they learned that an Uriyanghai leader subordinate to the Russians, named Mamut, 
wished to submit to the Qing. The Qing court ordered the troops to limit their activity to 


destroying the Russian fortifications at Sebi; they commanded the troops to not chase 
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after Mamut and his Uriyanghai people across the Russian frontier.”"” The instructions 


that the Qing court gave to the Qing troops illustrate the nature of the Qing’s claims to 
territory in the Jungar lands: 


After [the troops] arrive at Sebi they should just completely destroy the 
fortified dwellings that the Russians erected within our frontier. They 
should not move Mamut’s pasture; if [Mamut] is able to flee from [the 
Russians] then let us protect him. If the Russians have already moved him 
[further back into Russian territory] then Eldengge and his men do not 
need to cross the Russian boundary marker and demand that the Russians 
hand [Mamut] over. Either way, they should pretend that they do not 
know anything about the situation of Mamut. If the Russians ask 
[Eldengge] about it, he should report the following to them: ‘Our Great 


317 Mark Mancall, Russia and China: Their Diplomatic Relations to 1728, (Cambridge: Harvard University 


Press, 1971.) 


318 Court Letter to Eldengge, MaJXD, QL29.05.04; Docuement number: 03-130-5-010. [Previously, we 
sent Eldengge and his men to Sebi for the specific purpose of destroying fortified dwellings that the 
Russians erected within our borders. It was not specifically to welcome Mamut and his people and send 
them [to our territory.] Last year, Mamut sent a letter [that said that they wanted] to voluntarily submit. 
When our troops went out [to that region, ] they [sent] one report after another saying that they would be 
able to get away from the Russians; it was only then that I decided to have you welcome [Mamut and his 
people.] Now, the Russians have already found out about this, and moved [Mamut’s] pasture back [deeper 
into Russian territory.] These Uriyanghai were a people who were previously pressed on two sides by the 
Jungars and Russians. They are not important fugitives [from us.] It still does not reach the point of 
crossing the Russian boundary marker and demanding [them back.] [onggolo eldengge sebe sebi i jergi 
bade unggihengge. cohome oros se musei jecen i dolo ilibuha boo hasaha be efulere jalin. umai cohotoi 
mamut sei nukte be okdobume unggihengge waka. mamut duleke aniya bithe benjime jifi. ce cihanggai 
dahame dosimbi. musei cooha genere ildun de ce oros ci tucime mutembi seme dahin dahiin i baime alaha 
turgunde teni ceni nukte be okdome tucibukini seme toktobuha. te ors se emgeri serefi ceni nukte be dosi 
guribuhe bime. ere jergi urivanghai daci gemu jun gar. oros juwe ergide hergime yabure urse. umai musei 
jingkini ukanju waka. hono uthai oros i tura de dosifi leheme gaire de isinaraku.] 
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Emperor unites Heaven and Earth. If people of any tribe voluntarily come 

to submit, we protect them. If they are not willing [to submit] then we do 

not force them. I have come [here] to destroy the buildings you privately 

erected in our lands. If [Mamut and his men] come to submit, we will 

protect them, [but] we will not cross your karun and seize them.”*”” 
In ordering Qing troops not to cross the Russian frontier, this edict demonstrates that the 
Qing court believed that there were limits to its sovereignty in Central Eurasia. The Qing 


laid claim to the former Jungar lands that lay outside of Qing administrative control, but 


these claims did include land inside the line of Russian military fortifications. 


EXPELLING KAZAKH TRESPASSERS 

Beginning in 1760, the Qing tried to enforce its claims to the Jungar lands by 
sending periodic punitive expeditions against Kazakhs who had colonized these former 
Jungar pastures. One of the earliest of these expeditions was launched in 1760 in 
response to a rumor that made its way to the Councillor at Ili, Agi. Agii had learned 
that Kazakhs were nomadizing in Lebsi, near where the Lebsi River empties into the 
northeastern shore of Lake Balkhash, and the Emin and Jair pastures of the Tarbagatai 
region. Agii sent the Kazakhs a Todo (Oirat) script letter ordering them to vacate those 
lands, and also dispatched a Qing expeditionary force of three-hundred troops to expel 


any Kazakhs from the region, using force if necessary.**” A month later, news reached 


*! Thid. [ce sebi i jergi bade isinafi damu oros i musei jecen i dolo ilibuha boo hasaha be yooni efulekini. 


mamut sei nukte guribuheku. ce tucime muteci bargiyafi jikini. aika oros se emgeri cembe dosi guribuhe 
oci. eldengge se oros i tura i dolo dosifi leheme gaire be baiburaku. mamut sei baita be inemene sarku 
arame bikini. oros se aika jonome fonjici. eldengge se uthai oros de. meni amba ejen abkai fejergi be 
uherilehe amba ejen. yaya aiman i urse cihanggai dahame dosiki serengge bici bargiyaraki sere ba aki. 
cihaki oci. inu ergelere ba aki. meni jihe turgun oci cohome suwe meni bade cisui weilehe boo be efuleme 
jihengge ce dahame dosiki seci be bargiyaraki sere ba aki. inu suweni karun de dosifi esebe gaire ba akii 
sere jergi gisun i alakini. | 


2° Court Letter to Agti, MaJXD, QL26.01.25; Document number: 03-129-1-014. The text of the court 
letter is as follows: [Last year, Agtii memorialized: “After I heard of the presence of nomadizing Kazakhs 
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the throne that the Kazakhs had complied with the Qing request to vacate the Tarbagatai 
region.” 

The Kazakhs were only willing to vacate these former Jungar pastures when 
directly confronted with Qing military power. They certainly did not avoid these 


pastures in deference to their nominal submission as a/batu to the Qing emperor. The 


in places such as Lebsi, Emin and Jair, I sent them a Todo script missive in which I commanded them to 
move [away from that place.] In addition, I gave three-hundred troops to Iju, and sent them off from Ili on 
QL25.11.13 towards Lebsi, Emin, Jair, Temur Corho, Harbaha, and Bayar. I commanded them to strictly 
expel [any Kazakhs they encountered.]” I calculate that more than two months have now passed. During 
this time, I think that Agiii would have received news of Iju completing [his mission]; it seems this [news] 
still has not arrived here. Write to Agii and ask him whether Iju has arrived at Lebsi, Emin, Jair, Temur 
Corho and whether or not the Kazakhs there have moved [away from our lands.] When Iju arrives [back in 
Ili,] immediately memorialize to inform.] [duleke aniyva agii sei baci. lebsi. emin. jair i jergi bade nukteme 
yabure hasak sa bisire be donjifi. cembe gurikini seme tot hergen i ulhibure bithe arafi unggihe ci tulgiyen. 
geli iju de ilan tanggu’ cooha bufi oms’on biyai juwan ilan de ili ci jurambufi. lebsi. emin. jair. temur 
corho. harbaha. bayar i jergi bade genefi. nuktere hasak sa gurihe aku’ be tuwame. aika gurire unde oci. 
ciralame bas’ame icihiyakini seme unggihe babe wesimbuhe bihe. te inenggi be bodoci juwe biya funcehe. 
gu’nici ere sidende agu’i se. iju i icihiyame wajiha mejige be baha. kemuni isinjire unde dere. erebe agu’i 
sede jasifi fonji. iju. lebsi. emin. jair. temur corho i jergi bade isinafi tubade nukteme yabure hasak sa casi 
gurihe aku’. iju isinafi adarame icihiyaha babe hu’dun donjibume wesimbukini.| 


2! Court Letter to Agti, MaJXD, QL26.02.13; Document Number: 03-129-1-024. The text of the court 
letter is as follows: [““Agtii memorialized on a report from ju. Lieutenant [ju led troops in order to expel 
the Kazakhs. As instructed, the Kazakhs occupying the lands of Buma, Cagan Usu, and Lebsi all moved 
away. Iju has now sent officials to observe whether there are Kazakhs in the lands of Emin, Jair and 
Tarbahatai. If the Kazakhs have not yet moved away [from there,] he will personally expel [the Kazakhs]; 
if the Kazakhs have all moved away, then [the troops] will return.” The Kazakhs are extremely respectful 
and obedient for vacating their pastures. In principle, we should reward them as appropriate in order to 
encourage them. Send this to Agii, and then pass this [edict] on to Iju. As commanded, they [the 
Kazakhs] returned to their pastures. Clearly record the names of these Kazakhs. If any of them come to 
conduct trade, then tell them: Previously, you were extremely correct to return to your [original] pastures in 
accordance with our instructions. I memorialized the Ejen on this matter, and I have received his edict [in 
response.] [His edict said] “I will reward your respect and obedience, and bestow upon you [rewards. |” 
Henceforward you should just each nomadize within your own borders. You must not wantonly cross into 
[our territory] and nomadize. In every matter, you must act in accordance with our instructions.] [agui i 
baci meiren i janggin iju cooha gaifi. hasak i urse be basame genefi. buma cagan usu lebsi i Surdeme bade 
tehe hasak sa. yooni afabuha songkoi amasi gurifi genehe. iju ne hiya hafan tucibufi emin. jair. tarbahatai 
i jergi bade jasak bisire aki babe tuwanabuha. hasak gurire unde oci. beye nikenefi basaki gemu gurihe 
oci. uthai amasi mariki seme iju i boolaha babe wesimbuhebi. hasak sa afabuha ba dahame uthai nukte be 
amasi gurihengge. umesi ginggun ijishun. giyan i guwekiyebure be tuwabume acara be tuwame majige 
Sangnaci acambi. erebe agui sede jasifi. iju sede afabufi. ceni afabuha songkoi uthai nukte be amasi 
gurihe. hasak sai gebu be getukeleme ejekini. ese aika hidasame jiderengge bici. cende suwe neneme mini 
afabuha be dahame uthai nukte be amasi gurihengge umesi inu. erebe be ejen de wesimbuhe. te hese 
isinjifi. suweni ginggun ijishtin be saisame. suwende Sangna sehebi. ereci julesi suwe damu meni meni 
jecen i dorgide nukteme balai dabame nukteme yabuci ojoraku. eiten babe damu meni afabuha songkoi 
dahame yabu.] 
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Kazakhs’ unwillingness to respect Qing claims to the Jungar lands exasperated Qing 
officials. One problem for the Qing in trying to expel Kazakh colonists from the Jungar 
lands was that the Kazakhs nomadized in small bands, moving two or more times a year 
between summer and winter pastures. It is not difficult to imagine how quickly word 
would spread about a Qing punitive expedition roaming across the steppe. The Kazakhs‘ 
mobility meant that they often ran away in advance of any Qing troops. Agii, a veteran 
Qing commander with experience in dealing with the Kazakhs, summarized his favored 
approach for chasing Kazakhs away from Qing-claimed territory. As Agti explained: 

If we dispatch an advance scout to expel [the Kazakhs,] then they will 

learn about [us] in advance and they will not be scared and startled. We 

should just take the troops and when we suddenly arrive in their pastures, 

they will definitely be scared and flee in disarray. This will be more 

forceful than [merely] expelling them, and from that point forward they 

will definitely know fear.*” 
Another reason that Qing officials were not able to control the Kazakhs was that the 


Kazakh sultans did not exercise complete control over the actions of their followers. This 


meant that even if Kazakh leaders such as Ablai and Abu al-Feyz agreed to Qing 


°°? A sii, QL26.10.04. MaLFZZ-ZHGXDA, Vol. I, Document number 218. [aika juleri niyalma takiirafi 
cembe baSaci. ce doigonde safi elemangga asuru golorakii ombi. inemene cooha gaifi bengneli ceni nukte 
de isinaci. urunaki gelefi buran taran i amasi genembi. basaha ci hono hiisungge ombime. ce amala inu 
gelere be sambi.] 


In this same memorial, Agiii discussed how his strategy worked in practice. A Kazakh named Hojibergen 
learned that Agiii and his men were heading towards his pasture. Hojibergen sent two Kazakh scouts to 
meet with Agti. Agitii asked these two Kazakhs why they were nomadizing in Qing territory, since Agti 
had sent word previously that this was not permitted. Agii told the envoys that he wanted to meet with 
Hojibergen in person. The next day, when Agii arrived at Hojibergen's pasture, he found that Hojibergen 
and his people had galloped away in the middle of the night, leaving behind their yurts and livestock; the 
story was confirmed by two Oirat slaves who had taken advantage of the situation to escape. Agii's 
analysis of the situation illustrates another principle in the Qingi's attitude towards Kazakhs nomadizing in 
Qing territory. "In abandoning their yurts and all their livestock, good and bad, I see that the Kazakhs were 
really frightened and in extreme disarray. Although to not frighten them is unacceptable, if we do not 
[also] soothe their fear, it will reach the point where they are timid and shy." Qing troops eventually 
chased them down, and explained that they would forgive them this once, but punish them if they did it 
again. 
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demands to not enter into Qing-claimed territory, they would not necessarily be able to 
prevent their followers from doing so. As Agii wrote: 

The Kazakhs are by nature muddleheaded and they have always lived 

individually. Although Ablai and Abu al-Feyz are their leaders in name, 

nobody follows what they say. When Ablai and Abu al-Feyz find 

themselves in dire straits, they send an envoy to the various tribes (to ask 

for help). Some (among the Kazakhs) are willing to donate one sheep or 

horse per household, but there is no way to force this on those who are 

unwilling (to donate). If troops are called to war, there those who will 

follow (the call to war); there are also those who will not follow. This has 

been the custom that they have lived by since ancient times; it is 

impossible to change it in a short period of time.*”’ 

The Qing efforts to chase Kazakhs out of Qing territory were sometimes in vain. 
In 1762, a report arrived in Ili that the Kazakhs who had been chased away the previous 
year had once again entered Qing-claimed territory in the lowlands east of Lake 
Balkhash. Qianlong, in a court letter edict, ordered the Ili Viceroy to dispatch a Qing 
expeditionary force of three-hundred troops and to inspect the region. As punishment, 
the court letter ordered that the Kazakhs’ entire herd should be captured and driven to Ili, 
and three or four Kazakhs should be taken as hostage.*** Four days later, however, the 


Qianlong got cold feet and decided to not make good on this threat, instructing Qing 


troops to release any Kazakhs taken captive and let them off with a warning.’ Three 


* Agi, QL32.02.13. MaLFZZ 2218-040; 079-0670. [hasak sa banitai hilhi bime. daci beri beri banjime. 
abulai. abulbis se gebu de ceni dalaha niyalma secibe. gemu ceni gisun be gairaku. abulai se aika yadahin 
oitobure de isinafi. geren otok i hasak de elcin takiiraha manggi. cihangga be tuwame emu boigon de emu 
honin. emu morin burengge bi. cihakiingge be inu ergeleme muteraki. ceni dolo aika emu coohalara 
afabume selgiyere baita bihe manggi. dahame yaburengge bi. dahame yaburekiingge inu bi. ere ceni dolo 
julgeci banjinaha tacin ofi. emu erinde ainaha seme halame muteraki. | 


4 Court Letter to Agti, MaJXD, QL27.02.18; Document Number: 03-129-3-023. The court letter also 
ordered Qing troops to select one of the three or four captives (choosing someone who was “clear 
thinking”) explain the situation to him, and send him back to the Kazakhs to report on the actions that the 
Qing had taken. 


5 Court Letter to Agti, MaJXD, QL27.02.22; Document Number: 03-129-3-027. “During this period, 
even if you seize them [Kazakhs,] you do not need to send them here [to Beijing.] This time, explain [the 
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weeks later, the Qing court issued further instructions on how to handle these Kazakhs 
who were wintering in the former Jungar pastures. These more detailed instructions were 
prompted by the Qing court’s concern that taking hostages and confiscating livestock 


would hurt Qing relations with the Kazakhs.*”° 


situation] to them, and then forgive them.” [ere sidende uthai jafame baha bicibe. inu icihiyara ebsi 
benjibure be baiburaku. ere mudan getukeleme ulhibufi guwebukini.] 


26 Court Letter to Agti, MaJXD, QL27.03.15; Document Number: 03-129-3-039. The Qing court issued 
this edict after receiving a copy of a Todo script letter from the Kazakh sultan Abu al-Muhammed, who 
sent a letter complaining that in the previous year, Qing troops had confiscated Kazakh livestock, 
kidnapped Kazakh hostages, and then beaten Kazakhs who chased after them. It seems this incident was 
not related to Iletu and Fungnehen’s mission to chase Kazakhs away from the Tarbagatai and Lebsi regions. 
This is the relevant text from the edict: “Jingeri memorialized on a Todo script missive from Abu al- 
Muhammed that was delivered by Kazakh merchants. [This missive stated] that our troops carried away 
their men and livestock, and then beat the [Kazakhs] who chased after [our troops.] In looking at the letter 
that Abu al-Muhammed sent, it is not [discussing] Agii sending Iletu [on a mission] to take [the Kazakhs’ ] 
livestock and men. It is perhaps referring back to last year when Agii expelled [them] from their Kazakh 
pastures, and then [the people who were expelled] one after another came [to Abu al-Muhammed] and said 
that their men and livestock were taken away. This is already a matter that happened in the past and yet 
they are still bringing it up! This time, if Iletu and Fungnehen take away their men and confiscate their 
livestock after they arrive [in the place where the Kazakhs are pasturing] then then they will become even 
more afraid. After Agtii’s previous memorial on this matter arrived, I said ‘I will generously forgive you 
this time only.” When Kazakh people disobey the law and constantly cross the border to nomadize, we 
should strike them firmly. However, they are all muddleheaded Kazakhs and have only recently submitted 
[to us.] If we strike them firmly, send captives [to Beijing] and keep their livestock, then in my opinion 
they will not be able to stand it. They will certainly make an issue out of it and send a letter seeking [the 
release of captives and livestock.] Either way, we should grant favor, let them see our generosity, and once 
again forgive [them.] If they still do not transform [their behavior] then after we strike [them] firmly, they 
will not have anything to complain about. Send this to Agtii. In accordance with the edict I handed down, 
if after Iletu and Fungnehen arrive [back in Ili] they have seized Kazakh men and livestock, then there is no 
need to inflict punishment. They should send the men and livestock back [to the Kazakhs.”] [Jingeri sei 
baci. hasak ci htidasame jihe ursei gaiha. abulbambit i wesimbuhe bithede. musei cooha ceni niyalma ulha 
be gaiha amcame jihe niyalma be tantaha sehe tot hergen i bithe be tuwabume wesimbuhebi. abulbambit i 
wesimbuhe bithe be tuwaci. umai jakan agui i baci iletu sebe unggifi ceni niyalama ulha be gaijhangge 
waka. hono duleke aniya agui se ceni hasak i nukte be baSara eici siran siran i jihe urse jidere de ceni 
niyalma ulha be gajiha seme jorime gisurehengge. onggolo emgeri duleke baita be ce hono uttu tucibume 
wesimbuhe kai. aika ere mudan iletu fungnehen se isinafi ceni niyalma be gajire ulha be bargiyara oci. ce 
ele gelere de isinambi. tuttu neneme agui se wesimbume isinjiha manggi. bi uthai ere mudan teile 
oncodome guwebukini seme hese wasimbuha. hasak i urse fafulaha be jurceme emdubei jecen be dabame 
nuktenjire be. giyan i niSalame icihiyaci acacibe. damu ce gemu hilhi hasak dahame dosika aniya 
cinggiya. te aika uthai niSalame icihiyafi gajiha niyalma be amasi unggire ulha be bibure oci. meni gunin 
de jenderaku bime. ce inu urunaki baita obume baime wesimbure de isinambi. te hono inemene kesi 
isibume ambalinggi be tuwabume jai emu mudan guwebufi getukeleme neileme ulhibuhe manggi. ce jai 
halaraki oci. uthai nisalame icihiyaha seme cende inu gasara hacin aki ombi. erebe agui sede jasifi. 
kemuni mini jaka wasimbuha hesei songkoi iletu fungnehen se isinafi aika hasak i niyalma ulha be jafafi 
gajici. uthai weile arara be baiburaki. gajiha niyalma ulha be an i amasi bukini.| 
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The Qing often did not punish Kazakh “trespassers” in the Jungar lands because 
they could not afford to offend the Kazakhs. The Qing relied on the Kazakhs to provide 
them with horses in exchange for silk, a necessary commodity that was in short supply on 
the frontier. The Qing court recognized this reliance on the Kazakh horse trade in a court 
letter to the Imperial Viceroy: “The Kazakhs used to frequently come to Ili and Urumci 
to conduct trade, [but] this fall and winter they did not come. Perhaps they are afraid to 
come because we chased away their people who crossed the border to nomadize. Or 
perhaps there is another reason why they did not come; it is difficult to know for sure.”*”’ 
The edict mandated that the Qing should encourage trade with the Kazakhs, even if they 
continued to cross into Qing territory. 

38 2K 2 8 2K 2K 28 2k 

This section has argued that Qing officials, through the early 1760s, tried to 
enforce their claims to the Kazakh-occupied regions of the Jungar lands with mixed 
results. While the Qing repeatedly expelled Kazakh trespassers, and even punished these 
trespassers by confiscating livestock and taking hostages, the Qing's efforts to patrol such 
a large region were ultimately futile. The Qing could not afford to make too strong of a 
military response to Kazakh transgressions since the Qing relied on the Kazakhs to 
supply them with the horses they needed. In the analysis that follows, I will demonstrate 
that the Qing dealt pragmatically with this problem by enclosing those areas of the Jungar 


lands that it directly administered with a line of sentry outposts called karun and, over the 


*°7 Court Letter to Agiii, QL26.12.12. MaJXD Document number: 03-129-2-065. [hasak i urse onggolo ton 
aku ili urumci de jifi. hidasSambihe. ere aniya bolori tuweri umai jihe ba aki. ere eici ceni jecen be 
dabame nukteme tehe urse be muse baSame turgunde. ce gelefi jiderakii oho. eici encu turgun bifi 
hidasame jiheki be inu bolojoci ojoraki. | 
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1760s, effectively relinquished its claim over the Kazakh-occupied regions of the Jungar 


lands. 


HALTING THE KAZAKH ADVANCE: EXTENDING THE KARUN LINE 

Although the Qing made grand claims to all of the Jungar lands--even over those 
regions such as semirechiye that the Kazakhs had effectively colonized--Qing officials 
came to realize that they were unable to effectively control all of these vast territories or 
to drive Kazakh colonists away from these lands. As a solution, the Qing court decided 
to enclose those areas they actually controlled within the karun line, effectively 
abandoning their claims to other former Jungar territories outside the karun. While the 
Qing would continue to make occasional patrols in semirechiye, (yearly or sometimes 
every other year), ostensibly to expel the Kazakhs from empty former Jungar pastures, in 
reality, the Qing did not exercise sovereignty over lands outside of the karun line. 

The Qing’s decision to colonize Tarbagatai and enclose it within the karun line 
was made in response to repeated Kazakh incursions into Qing-controlled territory. By 
erecting a karun line and garrisoning troops in the region, the Qing hoped to keep the 
Kazakhs out of Tarbagatai. The basic strategy, as outlined in a long memorial from the 
Imperial Viceroy, Ming8ui, was to connect the karun line running east-west from 
Uliyasutai with the karun line running north from Ili; the western and northern karun 
lines would meet at the Irtysh River, just north of Lake Jaisang at a place called Honi 
Mailahi. The previous year, the imperial councillor Agti had led an expedition to map 
the Tarbagatai region, and suggest locations to place karun and settlements. MingS8ui 


decided, however, to temporarily wait on establishing a karun line in Tarbagatai. 
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Reasoning that maintaining a karun line would require too much manpower, Ming8ui 
instead proposed to send out yearly patrols to expel any Kazakh colonists who entered the 


former Jungar lands.*** 


The first Karun line was eventually built to the west and north of 
the Qing cantonment at Yar, within the borders of present day Kazakhstan in 1766. A 
year later, after the Qing cantonment in Tarbagatai was moved east from Yar to the base 
of Cuhucu mountain, the karun line was also moved to the east. 

The tension inherent in the Qing’s dual claims to territory in Central Eurasia--both 
within and outside the karun--is made clear in the Qing’s policies towards Kazakhs who 
colonized pastures just outside of the karun line west of Tarbagatai. In principle, the 
Qing should have sent a punitive expedition to chase these Kazakhs out of former Jungar 
pastures. However, Agii proposed that the Kazakhs be allowed to nomadize in the 
Jungar lands as close as one or two days ride from the karun line for the next several 
years. Agii reasoned that in the future, after the number of Qing colonists in the region 
increased, the Qing would at that time have the manpower to move the karun line west all 
the way to the imagined border of the realm. As Agii wrote: 

When Kazakhs nomadize in the vicinity of the karun, we will only expel 

them if they cross the karun. If they secretly come to occupy lands within 

one or two days ride from the karun, then even though this is inside our 

border (jecen), we will ignore them, pretending that we do not know 

[about them entering our territory]...After several years, the soldiers and 

commoners of every tribe as well as the horses and livestock will all 

become extremely abundant. When the pastures are full [of people and 


animals] and we move [the frontier] outwards, then we will extend the 
karun line all the way out to the border. At that time, we will manage 


°°8 See memorial from Ming&ui, quoted in: Bao-yin-chao-ke-tu, Qingdai bei bu bianjiang kalun yanjiu.p. 
81-84. For a detailed report on one of these yearly patrols, see: MingSui, QL29.02.04. ZHGXDA- 
MaLFZZ Document 187, p 527. 
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[affairs] resolutely and [the Kazakhs] will not be able to cross the border 
at all.°?” 


Agii’s proposal, which was approved by the emperor in a rescript, illustrates the 
ambiguous nature of Qing sovereignty within Jungaria. The Qing only enforced its 
sovereignty in areas enclosed within the karun, yet maintained a theoretical claim on 
former Jungar pastures outside the karun. In this case, Agi proposed to only expel 
Kazakhs who crossed the karun; the Qing would simply pretend to not notice Kazakhs 
who resided in former Jungar territories outside of the karun. Nonetheless, Agii implied 
that this was only a temporary expedient: In the future, after more Qing settlers arrived, 
the Qing would extend the karun line outwards to encompass all of the Jungar lands. In 
essence, the Qing reserved for itself the right to eventually extend the Aarun line 
outwards into these Kazakh-occupied pastures in the future while allowing the Kazakhs 


to occupy these lands in the short term. 


THE FLEXIBLE KARUN REGIME 

Despite the Qing’s regulations, the Kazakhs continued to cross the karun line to 
winter in the Tarbagatai region, specifically the pastures of Jair, Emin and Barluk north 
of the Tarbagatai mountains, as well as in the Lake Jaisang basin. The Qing continued to 
send punitive expeditions against the Kazakhs to chase them back beyond the karun 


line**°, but as before, the Qing ultimately did not carry out repeated threats to confiscate 


°° A sili, QL31.03.07. MaLFZZ 2183-029; 076-3220. [hasak sa aika karun i hanci nuktenjire. embici 
karun i dolo dosire oci. ciralame baSame icihiyaraci tulgiyen. aika jecen i dolo bicibe. ne sindaha karun ci 
juwe ilan inenggi on i tulesi hilhame tenjire oci. hono sarki arame herseraki...udu aniya ofi. ili i geren 
aiman i coohai ursei morin ulha gemu umesi elgiyen oho. nukte jalufi tulesi sanivyabure erinde. inemene 
karun be jecen i ujande fesheleme sindafi. jai heni jecen hesen be dababuraku obume lashalame 
icihiyaci...] 


3° Court Letter to Mingsui, MaJXD, QL30-12-05; Document number: 03-13 1-3-054 
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the Kazakhs’ livestock or to arrest and flog the trespassers.’ Agii explained why he 
thought the Kazakhs were continuing to migrate into the Tarbagatai region in a palace 
memorial: 

The Kazakhs have always been people who rely on horses and livestock 

for their livelihood. These last several years, they have been secretly 

nomadizing in Ercis, Tarbahatai, Jair and Barluk which are excellent 

summer and winter pastures that can accommodate several ten-thousand 

animals. Now that we have garrisoned troops in Yar, these lands have all 

been enclosed [A@warafi| within the karun and they have become unable 

to reside [there.] In the meanwhile, their former pastures have been 

occupied by other Kazakhs. For the wealthy and strong Kazakhs, it is not 

clear whether they will be able to acquire pastures when they return; the 

poor [Kazakh] people will be even more constrained by not being able to 

find pastures...°°* 
In other words, in the wake of the fall of the Jungar state, some groups of Kazakhs had 
abandoned their pastures and colonized the former Jungar lands in and around 
Tarbagatai; they no longer had access to these pastures, however, after the Qing cut of 
their access by means of the karun line. 

Another reason that the Kazakhs continued to cross the karun line and enter into 
Qing territory is that the Qing’s border cut across the Kazakhs’ seasonal migration routes. 
The mountain valleys north of the Tarbagatai mountains as well as the Lake Jaisang basin 
seemed to have been particularly attractive pastures. In the winter, the Kazakhs migrated 
with the seasons: it seems that semirechtye, and particularly the Lake Jaisang basin and 


the valleys of the Tarbagatai mountains, such as Jair and Barluk, were particularly 


attractive. Agui recognized that the Kazakhs were willing to brave Qing military 


3! Court Letter to Mingsui, MaJXD, QL3 1-05-08; Document number: 03-131-5-011 


3°? A sii, QL31.03.21. MaLFZZ 2184-014; 076-3374. 
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reprisals in order to protect themselves and their herds from winter snows. Agii wrote: 


“T think that this year, in all of the lands subordinate to Ili, a great amount of snow has 


fallen. The Kazakhs fear cold and snow more than the majesty of the Emperor.”**’ 


China 
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Figure 5: The Lake Jaisang Basin 


The area highlighted in red is the Lake Jaisang basin, the area of dispute between 
the Kazakhs and the Qing 


33 A oli, QL26.03.04; MaLFZZ-ZHGXDA, Vol. I, Document number 214. [baicaci. ere aniya ili 
harangga gubci bade nimanggi tehengge umesi amba. te dosi nuktenjihe hasak sa jing beikuwen nimanggi 
de ejen i horon de geleme.]| 
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Figure 6: Area of Dispute Between Qing and Kazakhs 
The region encircled in blue is the area of dispute between the Qing and the 
Kazakhs 

It became clear to Qing officials on the frontier, such as Agii, and also to the 
Qing court in Beijing that the Qing was unable to prevent the Kazakhs from crossing the 
karun line between Tarbagatai and Lake Jaisang in order to take refuge in the lower 
mountain valley during the winter months. A natural disaster in the Kazakhs lands in 
1767 eventually brought about a change in Qing policy. An unseasonable rain storm, 
followed by freezing temperatures, caused a layer of ice to form on top of the snowpack 
in the Kazakh lands. This icy crust made it impossible for the Kazakhs' livestock to 
scavenge for grass beneath the snow and caused the Kazakhs to cross the Qing karun line 


in search of better conditions for their animals. The Qing court ordered a local 
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commander named Ulden to not have mercy on these Kazakhs, and chase them back 
beyond the karun line.*** 

On the same day that the Qing ordered Ulden to chase this haggard band of 
Kazakhs back beyond the karun, it also decided to draw up new regulations on managing 
Kazakhs fleeing into Qing territory during the winter. Realizing that it was futile to 
patrol such a long border and keep the Kazakhs out, the Qing court decided that in the 
future, it would allow Kazakhs to temporarily nomadize within the karun line as long as 
they paid a tax of 1% of their livestock herds to Qing officials. Such an arrangement was 
in accord with the Qing policies toward other Inner Asian peoples, who had to pay a tax 
whenever they entered Qing territory to conduct trade.**° 

Agii, in his response to this court letter edict, proposed a novel refinement to this 
proposal: rather than allow the Kazakhs to cross the karun, the Qing would move the 
karun line itself inwards and outwards with the seasons. The karun line between 
Tarbagatai and Honi Mailaht' would shift to the southwest in the late fall, allowing the 
Kazakhs to spend the winter in the Lake Jaisang basin and the northern valleys of the 
Tarbagatai mountains; in the summer, the Kazakhs would be expelled from these winter 
pastures, and the karun line would return to its original position. In return for this, the 
Kazakhs would pay, as previously proposed, a tax of 1% of the livestock that survived 
the winter. Qianlong, upon receiving Agii's memorial, ordered the Grand Council to 


deliberate upon this proposal and memorialize in response; the Grand Council 


34 Court Letter to Ulden, QL32.01.18. MaJXD, 03-132-1-004. 


°°5 Court Letter to Agii, QL32.01.18. MaJXD, 03-132-1-005. 
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recommended approval of Agti's proposal, which was first implemented the next 


winter.*°*° I have illustrated this "flexible karun regime" in Figures 7, 8, 9, and ed 


Figure 7: Karun Lines in the Targagatai Region 


This map shows the routes of the karun lines running north from Tarbagatai. The 
summer karun line, denoted in green, ran north from Tarbagatai, skirted the west 
shore of Lake Jaisang, and then met the karun line demarcating the Qing's northern 
border (in red) at Honi Mailahi, in the west bank of the Ercis River. In the winter 
months, the karun line shifted to the southwest, allowing the Kazakhs to nomadize 
in the Lake Jaisang basin. 


36 Grand Council Deliberation Memorial, quoted in: Court Letter to Agiti, QL32.03.15. MaJXD 03-132-1- 
028. 


57 A iii, QL32.02.13. MaLFZZ 2218-040; 079-0670. 
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Figure 8: Winter and Summer Karun Routes in Lake Jaisang Basin 


The flexible Aarun system in the Lake Jaisang basin, with karun routes 
superimposed on a nineteenth century map of the karun system. The purple line 
represents the summer karun, the black line represents the winter karun line, and 
the red line represents the karun running west from Honi Mailahi. 
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Figure 9: The Flexible Karun Regime 


The light blue arrows indicate the movement of the karun line every winter in order 
to allow the Kazakhs to nomadize in the Lake Jaisang basin. 
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Figure 10: Map of Tarbagatai and Lake Jaisang Basin 
Jiaqing era map that shows the summer and winter Karun line in Tarbagatai and 


the Lake Jaisang basin. Note that, like many traditional Chinese maps, north and 
south are reversed. 


CONCLUSION 

This chapter has reconceptualized the colonization of the Jungar lands as a two- 
way contest for supremacy between the Qing empire and the Kazakh confederation. 
After the disintegration of the Jungar state in the 1750s, the Kazakhs and the Qing moved 
to fill in the resulting power vacuum and divided the Jungars' former pastures between 


them. Other scholars have described how Qing troops and civilian settlers colonized 
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Jungaria after 1758. I have argued in this chapter, however, that there were two vectors 
to this colonial process, not one. As the Qing "marched west," the Kazakhs galloped east 
and also colonized parts of the Jungars' former pastures. 

This chapter has also charted the conflicts that arose between the Kazakhs and the 
Qing over their competing claims to the Jungars' former territory. I have argued that the 
Qing had two conflicting conceptions of territorial sovereignty. On the one hand, they 
laid grand claims to all of the former territories of the Jungars, even though those 
territories could not be precisely delineated on a map. Thus the Qing laid theoretical 
claim to many of the pastures over which the Kazakhs exercised de facto control. At the 
same time, the Qing drew precise boundaries around the lands it actually controlled 
erecting the karun line. As nomads, the Kazakhs did not recognize such precise 
boundaries and crossed the karun line at will, seeking high mountain pastures in the 
summer, and refuge in the valleys in the winter. Yet the Qing vigorously patrolled the 
karun line, sending punitive expeditions against the Kazakhs whenever they crossed the 
boundary line and nomadized in Qing territory. The Kazakhs’ unwillingness to respect 
the karun line forced the Qing to institute a flexible border regime in which the karun line 
shifted inwards and outwards with the seasons, mirroring the Kazakhs' seasonal 
migration patterns. This arrangement allowed the Qing to maintain fictive sovereignty 
over the Kazakh-occupied Jungar lands, while bowing to the reality of the Kazakhs' 


seasonal migrations. 
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Chapter Five 


The Return of the Jungars 


INTRODUCTION 

This chapter analyzes the Qing court’s initial responses to what would become a 
watershed event in Central Eurasian Asian history: the migration of the Torghuts from 
their pastures on the Russian-ruled Volga River to the Ili Valley in 1771. This chapter 
argues that the Qing viewed the first rumors it heard about the flight of the Torghut with 
a good deal of suspicion and trepidation, believing that the Torghuts were in fact an army 
of Jungar refugees intent on attacking Qing forces and reconquering the former Jungar 
pastures. The Russians and the Kazakhs spread a litany of false rumors that were 
designed to convince Qing officials that the Torghuts were actually an army of Jungar 
refugees who attack Qing forces. The Russians and the Kazakhs hoped that by tapping 
into the Qing fears of Jungar refugees, they could provoke the Qing into preemptively 
attacking the Torghut before they reached the Qing frontier. After several months of 
investigations and contingency planning for a Jungar invasion, the Qing finally learned 
that the majority of the Oirats fleeing from the Volga river were in fact Torghuts who 
were never part of the Jungar confederation, and that the small number of half-starved 
Jungar refugees accompanying them posed little immediate threat to Qing rule. Previous 
historians have conceived of this event as the "Return of the Torghuts," but the Qing 
Court, at least initially, believed this event to be the Return of the Jungars. 

This chapter begins with a short discussion of the ways that Jungar refugees 


escaped from Qing armies to the Russian empire in the late 1750s and the Qing's 
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unsuccessful attempts to induce the Russians to return these "fugitives" to the Qing. The 
bulk of the chapter then turns to an in depth discussion of the Qing response to the 
various rumors that the Russians and Kazakhs floated to goad the Qing into attacking the 
Torghut. The chapter concludes with the Qing's initial contact with envoys from the 
Torghut and the Jungar refugees accompanying them. The narrative of events that the 
chapter presents demonstrates the fear that Qing officials and the Qianlong emperor 
continued to harbor about the possibility of a Jungar-led invasion of the Qing-occupied 
Jungar lands. Despite public proclamations concerning the finality and totality of the 
Qing's victory over their Jungar nemesis, the Qing court's private concerns over the 
loyalty of Jungar refugees reveal the fragility of Qing rule in the Jungar lands over a 


decade after the fall of the Jungar state. 


JUNGAR REFUGEES AND THE RUSSIANS 

The Qing court knew that at least some Jungar nobles such as Sereng, Loojangjab, 
Ombu, Goljothai, Lobsang Sinu and Hasak Sira had submitted to the Russians after 
fleeing from Qing troops in the late 1750s and early 1760s, but the Qing had received no 
definitive confirmation of their fate from the Russians. Indeed, the Qing court in 1771 
was not even certain whether any of these men were still alive. Despite angry Qing 
demands for the Russians to hand back any "fugitive" Jungars (in accordance with an 
earlier Manchu-Russian treaty calling for the mutual extradition of fugitives), the 
Russians had generally refused to comply. As one example of this worked in practice, 
consider the following diplomatic incident. In 1761, Qing officials learned that a small 


band of about one-hundred Jungar refugees, led by the Jungar aristocrat Sebten, were 
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hiding in the mountains of Altan Tebsi.*** A Qing commander named Iju was given one- 
hundred thirty troops and ordered to capture Sebten, dead or alive. Several weeks later, 
after Iju had set off in pursuit, Qing officials learned that Sebten’s band of Jungar 
mahacin had left Altan Tebsi and was heading northwards towards the Russian border, 
apparently intending to submit to the Russian empire.**’ A further report indicated Sebten 
had already crossed the Irtysh River on his way to Russia.” 

Qing troops chased Sebten and his followers all the way to the Russian border at 
the Irtysh River. The Qing commander Cengcukjab learned that Sebten and his men had 
already sought protection from the Russians. Cengcukjab proceeded to the Russian 
border outpost of Kengger Tura and met with the Russian Consul, likely a Baltic German 


in the service of the Tsar named Meyer.*”! 


When the Qing commander demanded the 
return of the Oirat refugees, Meyer said that one-hundred sixty three Oirats had arrived at 
their fort the day before, but that he could not act on Cengcukjab’s request until he 


received instruction from his superiors in the Russian Foreign Ministry. Cengcukjab and 


the other Qing soldiers retreated to a place near the Russian border to await the Russians’ 


*°8 The Qing first got word of this band of Oirat refugees from interrogations of other Mahacin that they 


had caught in the area, named Bojorui. For Bojorui’s deposition, see Court Letter to Agtii, QL26.05.28. 
MaJXD, 03-129-1-097. 

°°? Tiu’s troops skirmished with some of Sebten’s men, and took several of them captive. Iju interrogated 
them about Sebten’s movements, and learned that he and his men were headed for the Russian border. For 
details, see Court Letter to Cenggunjab, QL26.06.15. MaJXD, 03-129-1-107. Agiii was worried that Iju 
and his men were running low on supplies as they had been chasing after Sebten for over a month. Agii 
sent seventy more troops as well as additional supplies to relieve and Iju and his men while they were out 
on campaign. See Court Letter to Agtii, QL26.06.17. MaJXD, 03-129-1-110. 

*“° This report was based on a deposition of an Oirat named Giran. For Giran’s deposition, see Court Letter 
to Agiii, QL26.08.04. MaJXD, 03-129-2-019. 


**! Kengger Tura is known as Ust-Kamennaya in Russian. It was the southern most outpost on the Russian 
“Trtysh Line” that marked the boundary of the Russian Empire. 
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decision.*** Two weeks later, a letter arrived from the Russian Foreign Ministry: Sebten 
and his followers were to be handed over to Qing authorities.*”* 

Sebten and his band of mahacin certainly were not the first Jungar refugees to 
submit to the Russians; several prominent Jungar nobles had already fled to Russia with 
their followers several years before in the late 1750. Unlike Sebten, however, the 
Russians did not return these Jungar refugees. The Qing court sent angry letters of 
protest to the Russians demanding their return, but the Russians refused in most cases to 
do so. An earlier Russian-Qing treaty provided for the mutual exchange of fugitives, but 
the Russians did not seem to think that this applied in the case of Jungar refugees fleeing 
Qing armies.*** For example, one prominent Jungar noble, named Sereng, was 
transferred with his people to Siberia after crossing the Russian border; when the 
Russians were unable to convert him to orthodox Christianity he and his followers were 


settled on the grasslands of the Volga River. Qianlong asked the Russians repeatedly to 


* Court Letter to Cenggunjab, QL26.10.11. MaJXD, 03-129-2-047. Meyer’s words to the Qing 
commander reportedly were, “We took in and protected the Oirat Sebten and one-hundred sixty three other 
men and women who submitted yesterday. I informed our Foreign Ministry. I will decide how to proceed 
after the Foreign Ministry sends a missive in return with guidance. We are not allowed to act on our own.” 
[ulet sebten haha hehe emu tanggi ninju ilan anggala niyalma sikse baime jihe be bargiyame gaifi meni 
ginar yamun de yabubuha. ginar yamun ci adarame jorifi karu bithe benjihe erinde jai toktobuki. be cisui 
silifi icihiyaci ojoraki. | 


*8 Court Letter to Cenggunjab, QL26.20.23. MaJXD, 03-129-2-050. Sebten was immediately interrogated 
by the Qing commander to see if there were any other mahacin in the vicinity, and then sent to Beijing for 
further interrogation under heavy guard. See Court Letter to Agtii, QL26.10.25. MaJXD, 03-129-2-052. 
4 Qianlong was initially pessimistic about the chances of Qing troops successfully catching Sebten and his 
men, a pessimism no doubt fed by the Qing’s general lack of success in securing the return of other Jungars 
who had fled to the Russians. As Qianlong confided in a letter to the commanding general in Jungaria: 
“Sebten is an extremely detestable bandit. In principle, we should seize and kill him. But he has escaped 
and gone a great distance. It is difficult to know whether we can catch up with him. They [Iju and his 
troops] are not at fault if they do not catch up with him [Sebten.]” [sebten serengge. umesi seyecuke hiilha. 
giyan i jafafi waci acambi. damu ukafi goro genehe. amcabure amcaburaki be boljoci ojoraki. 
amcaburaki seme cende weile aki.| See Court Letter to Agiii, QL26.07.08. MaJXD, 03-129-2-003. 
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return Sereng, but to no avail.**° In the case of Sebten, the Russians perhaps complied 
with the Qing’s request to avoid the possibility of an ugly altercation with the squadron 
of Qing troops stationed right across the border. 

The Russians settled some of these Jungar refugees--including Sereng and his 
subjects--with their Torghut brethren on pastures near the Volga river. These Jungars-- 
including Sereng--fled the Volga region and submitted to the Qing en masse along with 
the other Torghuts in 1771; when they first arrived on the frontier, Qing officials were 
more circumspect with these Jungars than with the other Torghuts. Reflecting this 
caution, many of these Jungar refugees were settled in the Oirat Eight Banners in Ih, 
together with the other Oirats who fled from the Kazakhs, where Qing officials could 
keep a close eye on them. Sereng and his men (as we will see in Chapter Six) were 
settled far away in the Altai, where they would be unable to communicate either with the 
newly submitted Jungar refugees in Ili or with the other Torghuts. In the narrative that 
follows in this chapter, we will see that the Russians and Kazakhs took advantage of the 
Qing's fear of Jungar refugees such as Sereng (as well as other Jungar leaders that the 
Qing suspected had fled to the Russians such as Ombu, Goljothai, Lobsang Sinu, 
Loojangjab and Hasak Sira) to goad the Qing into launching a preemptive attack on the 
Torghut before they reached the Qing frontier. 

With this essential background in mind, let us now turn to a narrative of the 
Qing's initial responses to news that a large number of Oirats were fleeing in the direction 


of the Qing frontier, news that was initially delivered by a Russian envoy in 1771. 


5 See Court Letter quoted in: Sugingga, QL36.04.07. MaLFZZ 2409-011; 091-2522. 
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RUSSIAN ENVOYS AND OMINOUS RUMORS 

The Qing first heard of the flight of the Torghuts from a Russian envoy who was 
sent to the Qing frontier. The envoy told them, through a translator named Ivan: 
“Previously, when the pastures of the Jungar Four Oirats were in chaos, the Oirats 
submitted to we Russians one after another and they were settled in our pastures. In the 


12th month of last year (QL35.12) these Oirats revolted against us.”*“° 


In response to 
questions from Qing officials, the Russian envoy elaborated: 

Some among the Russians have said that they number forty-thousand 

people, but I do not know the exact number. I also do not know the names 

of their leaders. I have heard that among them are the subjects of Ombu 

and Goljothai, as well as one branch of the Old Torghuts. After these 

people revolted against us they raided six or seven people from the 

garrisons of Orenburg and “Tasi” on two sides of Russia...I have heard 

that they might be seeking the old pastures of the Four Oirats, but I do not 

know where they are going.*”’ 
In other words, the Jungar refugees who had submitted to the Russians in the late 1750s 
escaped from the Russians were possibly heading to the old pastures, of the Four Oirats, 
the homeland of the former Jungar state. The Qing official Cebdenjab memorialized the 
throne on this matter, asking for an edict from the emperor. In the meantime, he notified 


troops at the various karun outposts to look for anything suspicious from the top of the 


watchtowers, and also to send out patrols in search of tracks. 


*6 Cebdenjab, QL36.03.11. MaLFZZ 2406-005; 091-1726. [neneme jun gar i durben oirat i nukte 
facuhiirha fonde. iilet sa (sic.) siran siran i meni oros de dahame dosika be gemu meni nukte de tebubuhe 
bihe. duleke aniya jorgon biyade. ere jergi iilet. meni baci ubaSafi. | 

**7 Thid. [meni donjiha bade. meni oros se ememungge esebe duin tumen niyalma bi secibe. yargiyan i ton 
be bi sarki. dalaha niyalmai gebu be bi inu sarki. erei dorgi ombu. goljothai fejergi urse jai fe turgit i emu 
uksura niyalma inu bi sembi. ese menci ubasafi. meni orumbur tasi oros i juwe sidende bisire ninggun 
nadan niyalma tebuhe juwe giyamun be tabcilafi...ainci ceni fe durben oirat i nukte be baime genembi seme 
donjiha yargiyan i aibide genehe be sarki. meni kenggirek tura i baci hasak abulai de inu bithe 
yabubuhabi.] 
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The news that an as yet undetermined number of Jungar refugees were possibly 
heading out from Russia in the direction of the Qing border was not a matter that the 
Qing court took lightly. Although in retrospect we know that most of these Oirats were 
in fact Torghuts who were never part of the Jungar confederation, the Qing court initially 
had no inkling who these people were. Rather, based initially on the brief report sent by 
the Russians, they thought that these Oirats were an army of Jungar refugees who had 
escaped from Qing armies more than a decade earlier. In bringing up the topic of Jungar 
refugees who fled to Russian in the 1750s, the Russian envoy was broaching a sore 
subject with the Qing officials. The Qing had repeatedly demanded the return of Jungar 
refugees who fled to Russia, but the Russians knew that the Qing was uncertain how 
many Jungars had ultimately survived under Russian rule. The Russians perhaps hoped 
that the prospect of a Jungar army of unknown size heading toward the Qing frontier was 
certain to alarm the Qing court. The Qing court's initial response to these rumors, 
however, was measured. 

Upon receiving Cebdenjab's report, the Qianlong emperor wrote in an edict in 
response that the Qing court intended to settle these Jungar refugees fleeing from the 
Russians in the same way as those refugees who had fled from the Kazakhs and 
submitted to the Qing over the previous decade. The text of Qianlong's response was as 
follows: 

Previously, we dispatched our Great Army, advanced along different 

routes, and pacified the Jungar lands. Among the Oirats who scattered 

helter-skelter, there were those who crossed the Russian border and hid. 

Now, the Russians say that the Oirats who crossed their border have fled 

[from them]. Because these people (the Oirats) could not bear to live 

there, they raided the Russians’ frontier outposts and headed out. If these 


people approach close to our border after having escaped, it is right for us 
to let them enter, place them at ease and settle them. If they have not yet 
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approached our border, and are being chased by the Russians and fighting 
with them, then we will not interfere.*** 


This imperial edict makes clear that, at least initially, Qianlong thought that the Oirats 
mentioned in the Russians’ report were former Jungars who had escaped the Qing armies 
and later settled in Russia. However, the report that the Russians gave to the Qing was 


lacking in detail, only mentioning by name two people, Goljothai and Ombu. 


INVESTIGATING GOLJOTHAI, OMBU AND LOBSANG SINU'S SON 

No additional news concerning the Jungar refugees supposedly fleeing from 
Russia came in over the next weeks, although Qing officials diligently carried out 
investigations, trying to figure out who Ombu and Goljothai were. The intelligence they 
received often consisted of second or even third-hand rumors that Qing envoys were able 
to gather from nomadic peoples. One of the challenges for Qing officials was to sort 
through these rumors and decide what was true and what was merely a rumor. 
Distortions in frontier intelligence could occur on two levels. First, frontier intelligence 
was often based on hearsay, and the information was often received second or third-hand. 
There were several points along the chain of transmission where an unreliable 
interlocutor could unwittingly change or leave out important details of the original story. 
Second, the people upon whom the Qing relied for intelligence often had an incentive to 
purposely distort the truth, or even tell outrageous lies. The great challenge for Qing 


officials was how to separate fact from fiction, and to always keep in mind that the 


8 Sugingga, QL36.04.07. MaLFZZ 2409-011; 091-2522. [neneme musei amba cooha tucibufi jugiin be 
dendeme ibeme dosifi. jun gar i babe necihiyeme toktobure de fifaka fosoko ilet sei dorgi oros i jecen de 
dosifi jailame ukakangge bi. te oros se ceni jecen de dosika let se ukame tucike sehebe tuwaci. ere jergi 
urse tubade teme dosoraki ofi. oros sei karun be tabcilafi tucikebi. ese ukame tucifi musei jecen i hanci 
isinjire oci. uthai jecen de dosimbufi tohorombume tebuci acambi. aika musei jecen de isinjire unde oros 
sede amcabufi ishunde afara dailara de muse uthai dara ba aku.] 
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people upon whom they relied for intelligence might have a strategic interest in feeding 
them misinformation. 

In an attempt to gather intelligence on Ombu and Goljothai, the Governor-General 
of Uriyasutai, Cebdenjab, sent an envoy to the Altan Noor Uriyanghai, a group of 
Mongol-speaking peoples under Qing jurisdiction. The Altan Noor Uriyanghai reported 
that they had not previously heard of either Ombu or Goljothai, but they had recently 
accompanied a merchant caravan to another group of Uriyanghai who were under the 
jurisdiction of the Russian Empire. These Russia-based Uriyanghai reported that they 
had heard from a Russian envoy that Ombu and Goljothai, along with the son of another 
Jungar leader, Lobsang Sinu--had fought heroically for the Russian Empire in the 
Russians’ wars against the Ottoman empire. Instead of receiving a substantial cash 
reward, they instead supposedly asked the Russians to allow them to head in the direction 
of the Qing empire, so they could reoccupy their former Jungar pastures.*”” 

This presented a dilemma for Qing officials. Had the Uriyanghai accurately 
relayed what the Russian envoy had said to them? This was by no means certain; as the 
Qing was receiving this information third-hand, it was possible that the story was 
distorted at some point. If the Uriyanghai were indeed telling the truth, then the Russians 
were telling the Qing one story, and the Uriyanghai a different story. Where did the truth 
lie? Why would the Russians distort the truth? Were the Russians trying to cover up the 
fact that they were encouraging Jungar refugees under their jurisdiction to attack the Qing 
and reoccupy their former pastures in Qing-ruled Jungaria? Cebdenjab, perhaps reacting 
to the measured tone of Qianlong's initial Court Letter on this matter, dismissed the 


ominous rumor passed on from the Russian Uriyanghai concerning the supposed 


* Cebdenjab, QL36.04.13. MaLFZZ 2409-028; 091-2630. 
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cooperation between the Russians and the Jungar refugees under their jurisdictions. 
Cebdenjab framed his response as follows in a memorial to the throne: 


The Russians reported [to the Uriyanghai]: “The common people 
[subordinate to] the son of Lobsang Sinu, Ombu, and Goljothai went 
together with the Russian troops and when they fought with the Ottomans 
they attacked with strength and bravery and defeated the enemy.” When 
[the Russians] said, ““We want to generously reward you,” they [the 
Oirats] begged “Instead of rewarding us, will you not take pity on us and 
send us to our old pastures?” The Russians said, “We will send you [to 
your old pastures] in accordance with what you requested.” [...] When 
Hutuk Namki (a leader of the Russian Uriyanghai) and other people who 
have submitted to the Russians hear that these people [Oirats] have run 
away, [the Russians] will be afraid that all [the people who submitted to 
them]will run away. The Russians are probably telling soothing lies [to 
the Uriyanghai]. If the people subordinate to Lobsang Sinu’s son, Ombu 
and Goljothai truly performed well in battle, and [the Russians] rewarded 
and praised them...then why would they ask to be sent to their old 
pastures? When I look at this matter, they (the Oirats) were probably 
defeated by the Ottoman enemies, and then when they fled [from the 
battle] they were afraid of the Russians. They passed through their 
pastures, picked up their women and children, and fled to the old Jungar 
pastures. It is difficult to know whether they want to submit to the August 
Lord and live in peace.’ 


Cebdenjab’s interpretation is that the Russians had spoken truthfully to the Qing; in his 
view, they had lied to the Uriyanghai out of a fear that the Oirats’ revolt could spread to 
other nomadic peoples under Russian control if the truth got out. If it occurred to 
Cebdenjab that the Russians might be trying to deceive the Qing as well, he did not 


reveal this in his memorial. This possibility did not seem to occur to Qianlong either, 


3° Thid. [Oros sai alahangge. lobsang sinu i jui ombu. goljothai i fejergi urse oros i coohai sasa genefi 


kung’ar i emgi afara de hisutuleme baturulame afafi. bata be gidaha. suwende ambarame Sangnaki serede. 
mende Sangnara anggala gosici membe meni fe nukte de tucibume unggireo seme baiha de. suweni baiha 
songkoi unggiki seme...cohome hituk namki i jergi oros de dosika urse esebe ukaka seme donjifi. gemu 
ukara ayoo seme oros sa geren de andubume holtome gisurengge dere. aika lobsang sinu i jui. ombu. 
goljothai i fejergi urse dain de unenggi sain i yabuci. ambarame Sangnabufi saisabume...ce aiseme fe nukte 
de unggireo seme baimbini. ere be tuwaha de. ce embici kung’ar i bata de gidabufi burulame jihe be oros 
ci gelefi ini nukte be darime hehe juse be gaifi. jun gar i fe nukte be baime jifi. enduringge ejen de dahame 
dosifi jirgame banjiki seme jidere be boljoci ojoraki seme. | 
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who praised Cebdenjab’s analysis in a short rescript scrawled at the end of the memorial, 
writing, “Your thinking [on this matter] is correct.”*”! 

At any rate, Cebdejab’s investigation only complicated matters further, as it added 
one more name to the list of people potentially associated with the Oirats fleeing from 
Russia: the son of Lobsang Sinu. Lobsang Sinu was purported to be the younger brother 
of the former supreme leader of the Jungars, Tsewang Rabtan. As such, Lobsang Sinu’s 
son--if he were among the Oirats fleeing from Russia--could potentially be a threat to 
Qing hegemony in Jungaria. Despite Qianlong's initial measured response to the rumors 
concerning the escape of the Jungars under Russian rule, the possibility that a direct 
lineal descendant of Tsewang Rabtan was among these refugees was enough to cause 


alarm at the Qing court. As we will see, the matter of Lobsang Sinu's son would cause 


great alarm among Qing officials. 


ILETU CONTINUES THE INVESTIGATION IN ILI 

At the same time that Cebdenjab was investigating the rumors concerning 
Goljothai, Ombu and Lobsang Sinu's son, the Qing viceroy in I1i, Iletu, was separately 
carrying out his own investigation into the identities of these men. Yet Iletu made use of 
different sources in his investigation. Rather than dispatching envoys to reconnoiter 
among distant nomads, as did Cebdenjab, Iletu made inquiries much closer to home, 
among the Jungar refugees living in Ili. Iletu wrote in a memorial to the throne: “The 
Russians reported that these people rebelled in the twelfth month of last year. Several 
months have passed, and up until now there has not been any news. Because I cannot be 


sure what is true and what is false, I made inquires among the knowledgeable Oirats here 


°°! Thid. [sini giinihangge inu.] 
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[in lli.]”?? Tletu’s interviews with the Ili Oirats, which he reported on in detail in his 
memorial to the throne, focused on the two people specifically mentioned in the Russian 
envoy’s initial report, Goljothai and Ombu. Iletu wrote, “the Torghut Khan Ayuki’s 
youngest son was named Dondo Ombu. I do not know whether this Ombu (the one 
mentioned in the Russians’ report) is the same as Dondo Ombu (son of Ayuki).”*°? As for 
Goljothai, the Ili Oirats reported, “The man named Goljothai used to be among the Oirats 
and Uriyanghai of the Altai. Later, at the time when the Oirats rebelled, he also fled to 


the Torghuts.”°** 


In other words, Goljothai was a former Jungar aristocrat who had fled 
to the Russians and then was settled with the Torghuts on the Volga River. The identity 
of the man named Ombu was particularly vexing for Iletu--several weeks after he 
reported his hunch that Ombu was Dondu Ombu, he reported a different hypothesis to 
throne. “Recently, I questioned the Oirat Banner Commander Sotong and other 
knowledgeable Oirats and they said, ‘Previously, there was a man called Ombu among 
the Uriyanghai. He went together with Goljothai to Russia. The man the Russians 


999355 


reported on called Ombu is probably the Ombu of the Uriyanghai. The Uriyanghai 


had been vassals of the Jungar confederation, some of whom had fled to the Russians 


> Tletu, QL36.04.09. MaLFZZ 2410-042; 091-2966. [oros i alaha ere jergi urse. jorgon biyade uthai 
ubasafi tucike sehe. te emgeri ududu biya oho. tetele umai mejige aki be tuwaci. yargiyan taSan be kemuni 
toktobuci ojoraki uttu ofi aha ubai sara ulet sede muruseme fonjici.] 

°°? Thid. [turgiit i han ayuku sere niyalmai ajige jui i gebu dondo ombu bihe. ere ombu uthai dondo ombu 
inu waka be sarku.] 

*** Thid. [goljothai sere gebungge niyalma. daci altai i tilet uriyanghai bihe. amala iilet facuhiirha nerginde 
inu turgut de baime dosika sembi.| 


°° Tletu, QL36.04.15. MaLFZZ 2411-006; 091-3011. [aha ere sidende geli iilet uheri da Sotong. sara iilet 


sede muruseme ajabume fonjici. daci uriyanghai de emu ombu sere niyalma bihe. goljothai i sasa oros de 
dosika. oros i alaha ombu sere niyalma. ainci uthai uriyanghai i ombu dere.] 
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when the Jungar confederation collapsed. The fact that Ombu was reputed to have fled 


with the Jungar aristocrat Goljothai made him suspect as well. 


INVESTIGATING SERENG AND LOOJANGJAB 

In addition to Goljothai, Ombu, and the son of Lobsang Sinu, Qing officials 
investigated other former Jungar leaders who were known to have fled to the Russians 
after the collapse of the Jungar state. This investigation was initially prompted not by the 
Russians or by rumors heard from nomads, but by the personal hunches of Qianlong 
himself. Qianlong surmised that a Jungar leader named Sereng, along with another 
Jungar named Loojangjab, were probably among the Jungars fleeing from the Russians. 
Qianlong doubted that Sereng and Loojangjab would themselves appear on the Qing 
frontier, perhaps fearful of Qianlong's wrath for their previous crimes. Qianlong 
commanded that the Qing should allow all of Sereng and Loojangjab's followers to 
peacefully submit, although Qing officials should be circumspect and tell them "soothing 
lies" to put them at ease and decrease the likelihood of them causing trouble. As 
Qianlong wrote: 

The subjects of Sereng and Loojangjab are definitely among those Oirats 

who escaped and then came (to submit). I think that Sereng and 

Loojangjab will not [themselves] come here. If it is only the princes and 

important chiefs [serving] beneath them [who come], then tell them these 

soothing lies: :It has been several years since you entered into the Russian 

frontier. In escaping and then arriving at our frontier, I observe that the 

Russians definitely treated you poorly and that it reached the extreme of 

cruelly treating you like livestock. It is only when you could not stand it 

anymore that you sought a path to a livelihood and declared your desire to 

receive the Great August Lord’s favor...Although we should in principle 

settle you, you are all princes and important chieftains. You are people 

who ought to go to the Capital City and gaze upon the Great August 


Lord’s brightness (i.e. have an imperial audience). You are all “raw 
bodied” (i.e. have never had small pox) and thus it is not appropriate for 
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you to enter the Capital City. We will send your princes and important 

chieftains to the summer palace at Chengde, and we will take you to have 

an audience with the Great August Lord at the Muran hunting grounds." 

Send them here without allowing them to discover [the lies we are telling 

them]. If Sereng, Loojangjab, Ombu and Goljothai also come together 

with them to submit, then that is good. At any rate, dispatch a reliable 

person to soothe them with lies, and accompany them to the summer 

palace at Chengde.*”° 
Next to the rebel Amursana who died of smallpox outside the Russian fortress of 
Semipalatinsk, Sereng was perhaps the most infamous of the Jungar leaders who escaped 
with his people to Russia after the collapse of the Jungar state. However, unlike 
Amursana, who was known to be dead, the Qing never did figure out what became of 
Sereng. The Qing likewise did not know of the fate of the Jungar aristocrat Loojangjab. 
Qianlong and the Qing court certainly did not lack for curiosity regarding Sereng’s fate: a 
decade before, they had sent several missives to the Russians demanding that the 
Russians return Sereng. Despite pointing out that a previous Qing-Russian treaty 
provided for the return of fugitives, the Russians had refused to comply. 

Iletu investigated the rumors surrounding Sereng in the same way as he 
investigated Goljothai and Ombu--by making inquiries among the Ili Oirats. As Ietu 


reported: “[I] asked Sotong (commander of Oirat eight banners) whether Sereng was still 


alive. Sotong said, ‘Can it be that Sereng is still alive? That man cannot be trusted 


°° Court Letter quoted in: Sugingga, QL36.04.07. MaLFZZ 2409-011; 091-2522. [ere jergi ukame baime 
jidere ilet sei dorgi. urunaki Sereng loojangjab i niyalma bi. Sereng. loojangjab ginici ainaha seme ebsi 
jideraki aika damu esei fejergi taiji ambakan data urse oci. cende suwe oros i jecen de dosifi ududu aniya 
oho. te ukame tucifi meni jecen de isinjire be. tuwaci oros se urunaku suwembe sain i ujiraku balai 
adunggiyame jobobure ten de isinafi. suwe hamiraku de teni banjire jugiin be baime amba enduringge ejen 
i kesi be aliki seme...ede giyan i suwembe tebuci acacibe. damu suwe serengge. gemu taiji ambakan data. 
givan i amba enduringge ejen i genggiyen be hargaSabume gemun hecen de unggici acara urse. suwe gemu 
beye eshun ofi. gemun hecen de dosici ojoraki. suweni taiji ambakan data sebe gemu halhin be jailara 
gurung de benebufi. amba enduringge ejen muran i abade enggelenjire de. suwembe gaifi hargaSabume 
amba enduringge ejen i kesi be alimbi seme andubume hoSSome gisurefi. cende sereburaki obume ebsi 
benjibukini. Sereng. loojangjab. ombu. goljothai aika inu sasa baime dosire oci. umesi sain. inemene uthai 
sain akdun niyalma tucibufi hossome andubume sasa hiidun halhiin be jailara gurung de benjibukini.| 
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397 The Qing’s Imperial Councillor in Urumci, a Manchu named Antai, passed 


again. 
on a more substantive--and more ominous--rumor concerning Sereng that he overheard 
from the Kazakhs. According to a Kazakh emissary, Sereng was personally in control of 
a large army of ten-thousand Oirats, and had caused trouble with the Kazakhs, stealing 
two-thousand of their sheep. The Kazakh emissary also passed on a far more fantastic 
rumor: the former Jungar rebel Amursana was camping together with Sereng in one 
place.*°* Amursana was a minor Jungar noble who, after submitting to the Qing, had 
later rebelled and hoped to reunite the Jungars against the Qing. Amursana’s betrayal 
had enraged the Qianlong emperor, who launched a military campaign to track down and 
capture him and his followers. Qianlong never did capture Amursana--he escaped to the 
Russians, and then died of smallpox outside of a Russian fortress. Historical memory of 
the epic battle between Amursana and the Qing armies was still fresh, however, and the 
Kazakhs, Russians, and Oirats must all have known that it was not a trifling matter to 
invoke the name of Amursana. Nonetheless, Antai was quick to dismiss rumors that 
Amursana had somehow come back from the dead to haunt the Qing: “It is still not clear 
whether Sereng is still alive. Amursana died long ago. In saying that Sereng and 
Amursana are now [together] at the same place, [the Oirats] are thinking that Amursana 
used to be a famous man in the Jungar lands. They have invoked his name to bring fear 


to the masses of Kazakhs and to make it easy for them when they travel along the 


°7 Tletu, QL36.04.15. MaLFZZ 2411-006; 091-3011. [geli Sotong de Sereng ne bisere akii babe fonjici. 
Sotong i gisun. Sereng te ainahai bini. ere niyalma jai akdaci ojorakii sembi.| 


358 Antai, QL36.05.03. MaLFZZ 2411-024; 091-3127. The exact words that Dolotbai’s son used were: 
[Amursana is in the same place as Sereng.] [amursana. Sereng ni emu bade bi.| 
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roads.”**? Antai was quick to dismiss out-of-hand the idea that Amursana was still alive. 
However, like Cebdenjab, he was hesitant to recognize that his informants--in this case 
the Kazakhs--might be purposefully feeding him misinformation. Rather, he thought the 
Kazakhs had naively believed a false rumor passed on to them by Jungar refugees fleeing 
from the Russians. Antai's interpretation, then, was that an army of Jungar refugees, 
possibly with designs on conquering Qing-occupied Jungaria, were spreading rumors of 
about the return of Amursana to reduce the chance that their historical enemy, the 
Kazakhs, would impede their path toward the Qing frontier. 

Qianlong was furious that the Russians had refused to return Sereng a decade 
earlier. Perhaps still smarting from the previous insult, Qianlong instructed his officials 
to tell the Russians that the Qing would not return any Jungar refugees who fled form the 
Russians, since the Russians had previously refused to return Jungar fugitives to the Qing 
over a decade earlier. Qianlong made this clear to Qing officials in an edict: 


If these people are truly seeking to cross our border, then if the Russians 
approach and demand them back, we should say to them (the Russians): 
“These Oirats and Uriyanghai were all subordinate to the Jungars. 
Previously, our Great Army pacified the Jungar lands, and these people 
escaped and crossed your border. In principle, we should take them back 
from you. Now, Ili and the other lands have been completely pacified and 
have all become the lands of the Great Lord! These Oirats and Uriyanghai 
are also our people. Furthermore, after these people escaped to the lands 
of you Russians, you should have sent them back to us. Keeping them 
behind (in Russia) was wrong. Moreover, if you truly treated these people 
well and ruled them strictly, then why did they escape from you? Now, 
these people have already sought out a path to the August Lord’s favor! It 
is absolutely unacceptable to give (these Oirats) back to you. Previously 
you did not return the fugitives Sereng and Loojangjab to us. Even though 
we sent letters on several occasions demanding them back, you Russians 


°° Antai, QL36.05.03. MaLFZZ 2411-024; 091-3127. [sereng aika bici. hono boljoci ojorakii. amursana 
aifini bucehe bime. te Sereng. amursana emu bade bi sehengge. ineku amursana daci jun gar i bade gebu 
bisire niyalma seme ginime. cohome ini gebu be jorime geren hasak sebe gelebume. jugun yabure de 
majige sulfa ja be bodome algisabuhangge. | 
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did not return them to our Great Empire in accordance with an earlier 

agreed upon precedent. Now, we will protect these Oirats who escaped 

and not give them back to you.” 
In this proclamation to the Russians, the Qing was trying to project confidence that 
Jungar refugees fleeing from Russia intended to submit peacefully to the Qing. Yet the 


confident tone of this letter belies Qianlong's true feelings on the threat posed by the 


Jungars who supposedly fled from the Russians. 


QIANLONG BECOMES SUSPICIOUS 

Despite the bluster in this rather undiplomatic communication with the Russians, 
Qianlong clearly was worried about the threat that an army of Jungar refugees could pose 
to Qing rule in the Jungar lands. For example, Qianlong wrote in an edict, “When these 
Oirats come to submit, [we] cannot be sure whether Sereng, Loojangjab, Ombu, and 
Goljothai have also come together with them. If they also come to submit, these people 


cannot be compared to the other Oirats.”°*' 


Qianlong instructed that any Oirats 
descended from Jungar nobility--particularly aristocratic descendants of the Coros, the 


Jungars’ preeminent tribe--could not be settled near Ili, the seat of the Qing’s military 


360 7: ee : bs : : : ee ind ats 
Ibid. [ere jergi urse ungenggi musei jecen de baime dosire oci. oros se aika jecen de isinjifi esebe 


leheme gaici. cende ere jergi ilet uriyanghai serengge daci gemu jun gar i harangga niyalma. neneme 
meni amba cooha jun gar i babe necihiyeme toktobufi. ese ukame jailafi suweni jecen de dosika. givan be 
bodoci. uthai suwenci gaici acamDi. te ili i jergi babe yooni necihiyeme toktobufi gemu amba enduringge 
ejen i ba oho kai. ere jergi ulet uriyanghai se inu meni niyalma sere anggala. ese suweni oroso bade ukame 
dosika manggi. suwe hono uthai giyan benjibufi acambi. bibuhengge uthai waka oho bime. suwe unenggi 
sain i esebe ujime tebure ciralame bargiyatara oci. ese aide ukame tucimbini. te ese emgeri abma 
enduringge ejen i kesi banjire jugtin be baime jihe kai. suwende amasi buci ainaha seme ojoraku tuttu 
bime. onggolo meni ukaka Sereng loojangjab se suwe umai mende amasi benjibuheku. ududu mudan 
leheme gaime bithe yabubuha bicibe. suweni oros umai da toktobuha kooli be dahame cembe meni amba 
gurun de benjibuhekii dade. te ere jergi ukaka ilet urse be bargiyafi suwende buraki sere anggala uthai 
emu juwe oyonggo aki buya urse be inu ainaha seme suwende buci ojoraki. | 


°°! Court Letter copied in Iletu, QL36.04.15. MaLFZZ 2411-006; 091-3011. [jai ere jergi iilet se baime 


dosire de. Sereng. loojangjab. ombu. goljothai inu sasa jidere be gemu boljoci ojoraku. ce aika inu baime 
dosika manggi. ere udu niyalma giwa ilet de duibuleci ojoraku. | 
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government in Jungaria. As Qianlong said, “However, any among them who are 
descended from Taiji must absolutely not be settled in Ili. If they are Coros people, it is 


°° Th this same edict, Qianlong 


even more unacceptable for them to remain in Ili. 
ordered his officials to guard against the possibility that these Oirats might attempt to 
overthrow Qing military power in Jungaria. As Qianlong wrote: 

The Oirats are extremely wicked and deceitful and they cannot be trusted. 

When they think about the Ili region, their former homeland, they might 

employ a deceitful plot and say they wish to submit to us, [but] then act 

badly along our frontier. Or perhaps after they submit to us, they might 

perceive that there are many of them, but that we have few troops and 

officials in Ili and that we are unprepared. If [in this case] they wantonly 

conduct raids, then you must strike [them] firmly. You must not be weak- 

willed* 
This edict shows that Qianlong was legitimately worried by the possibility that these 
Oirats--who Qianlong at this time still believed to be Jungars who had previously fled 
from Qing armies--might take advantage of the Qing’s relatively weak military presence 
in Ili and try to reclaim their former homeland. Such sentiments stand in stark contrast to 
the Qing's confident posturing in its letter to the Russians. 

Qianlong continued to worry about the possibility of an Oirat invasion of Jungaria 
in subsequent edicts. In one edict, he focused on the possibility that Lobsang Sinu’s son, 
a grandson of the former supreme Jungar leader Tsewang Rabtan, held malicious 


intentions toward Qing territory. As we saw earlier, the Qing only heard about the 


possible existence of Lobsang Sinu’s son as a third-hand rumor passed on from the 


°° Thid. [damu erei dorgi taiji giranggi urse be ainaha seme ili de tebuci ojorakii bime. aika coros i urse 


bici. ele ili de bibuci ojoraki. | 
°° Thid. [damu iilet se umesi jalingga koimali akdaci ojorakii. aika ceni da susu ili ba be giinime. arga be 
baitalafi holtome muse de baime dosiki seme. musei jecen i bade balai arbuSara. eici dahame dosika amala 
ceni niyalma labdu muse ili de bisire hafan cooha komso belheheku be sabufi hiracame balai tabcilara oci. 
uthai nisalame icihiyakini. ainaha seme niyeniyehunjeci ojoraki. | 
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Uriyanghai. The potential threat posed by such a man, if he actually existed, was enough 
to prompt a long, rather obsessive edict. As Qianlong wrote, 


Lobsang Sinu’s son is [from] a principle branch of the Coros. He cannot 
be compared to other people. When they [Lobsang Sinu’s son and his 
followers] come to submit, if they are in any way suspicious, then there is 
nothing to discuss--you must smash them. Even if they come to submit 
and they do not give cause for suspicion, you still should be secretly 
vigilant and cautious. You must not be neglectful or take the situation 
lightly. Lobsang Sinu’s son is a grandson of Tsewang Rabtan. If he 
comes, then we should maintain vigilance in every place [in Jungaria]. 
Furthermore, there are now many Oirats in Ili from all of the various 
tribes. If they hear [of Lobsang Sinu’s son] then it is difficult to know 
whether they will unite. Iletu and Suhede must not let any of this leak out 
and must secretly be vigilant and prepared. Only then will things be as 
they should. If you need to send messengers when making preparations, 
then among the Oirats, [only] the Dasidawa people are still trustworthy. 
People from other tribes are all untrustworthy. 


[...] After they [the Oirats fleeing from Russia] see that there are many 
Oirats in Ili, they will secretly entice them, combine their strength, and 
thinking that our Ili lands are their old homeland, they will suddenly come 
here and incite [the Ili Oirats]. All of this is impossible to avoid. It is 
extremely important to be vigilant and take precautions.*™ 
This edict is the first indication that the Qing court considered the possibility that the 
large number of Jungar refugees living under Qing imperial rule in Ili might rebel if 
given the chance. As we saw in Chapter Two, the Qing had a longstanding policy of 


settling Jungar refugees in the Ili valley. Even though these former Jungars had not 


attempted to rebel in over a decade, Qianlong clearly still considered their loyalty 


> Court Letter issued on QL36.04.24, and quoted in Antai, QL36.05.13. MaLFZZ 2411-036; 091-3197. 
[lobsang sinu i jui. coros i jingkini fulehe gargan. giiwa ursede duibuleci ojoraki. ceni dahame jihengge. 
heni talihiin kenehunjecuke hacin bici. gisurebure ba aki. uthai kifur seme icihiyakini. uthai dahame 
jihengge yargiyan. kenehunjecuke hacin aku bicibe. inu dorgideri seremSeme jebkeleme acambi. 
othorilame weihukelere oci. ainaha seme ojoraki. adarame seci. lobsang sinu i jui oci. jingkini tsewang 
rabtan i omolo. i aika jici. musei eiten bade gemu giyan i seremSeme jebkeleme icihiyaci acara teile aki. ne 
ili de bisire ilet se. inu umesi labdu. gemu geren otok i urse ce donjifi inu emu ici ojoro be boljoci ojoraki. 
iletu. Suhede ere be safi. damu firgemburaki tuyemburaki obume dorgideri seremseme belheteme bici. teni 
sain. aika ere baitai jalin tosoro belhetere de niyalma takurSaci. iilet sei dorgi. dasidawa i niyalma kemuni 
akdaci ombi. gitwa otok i urse gemu akdaci ojoraku...ili i ulet sei labdu be safi. jendu cembe godebume. 
hasun acafi musei ili ba be ceni fe susu seme hiracame. gaitai latunjire be gemu akii obume muteraki. 
erebe seremSeme jebkeleme belheterengge be umesi oyonggo. | 
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suspect. Quianlong worried that they might unite under a descendant of Tsewang Rabtan 
if given a chance and overthrow Qing rule on the frontier. As such, Qianlong ordered his 
officials to be vigilant and to be certain not to allow any submitted Jungar refugees to 
learn of the possibility that Lobsang Sinu's son was headed toward I1i. 

As additional rumors filtered in to the Qing court, Qianlong continued to focus on 
the possibility that an Oirat army--led by former Jungar leaders--was coming to invade 
Qing territory. In another threatening rumor, a Muslim trader reported to Qing officials 
at Kiakhta that a former Jungar leader named Hasak Sira was among the Oirats fleeing 
from Russia. Hasak Sira, like Amursana, was a Jungar leader who submitted to the Qing, 
but then later rebelled. Like Sereng, he was presumed to have fled with his followers to 
Russia, but the Qing never learned of his fate. As far as the Qianlong emperor was 
concermed, Hasak Sira was even more dangerous than Sereng, Loojangjab, Ombu, 
Goljothai, and even Lobsang Sinu's son (the grandson of Tsewang Rabtan). As Qianlong 
wrote in a Court Letter edict: 

Hasak Sira cannot be compared to Sereng, Loojangjab, Ombu and 

Goljothai. He is not even comparable to Lobsang Sinu’s son. He is a 

person who previously, after submitting to us and receiving our favor, 

wantonly rebelled and declared that he wanted to rule over Ili. When he 

learned that our Great Army went to search for, arrest and punish him, he 

escaped and hid. We wrote to the Russians several times in order to get 

him back. How can it be that he would still dare to submit to us now? 

Furthermore, in the letter that the Russians previously sent to us, they said 

that more than forty-thousand Oirats and Torghut-Oirats escaped and then 

raided six or seven people from two of their military outposts. These 

words are vague. If these Oirats truly raided the Russians’ military 


outposts, then how can it be that they only [raided] two military outposts 
in Russian territory? These words are extremely untrustworthy.°” 


3° Manchu Court Letter, quoted in Antai, QL36.06.10. MaLFZZ 2412-031; 091-3401. [hasak sira oci. 
Sereng. loojangjab. ombu. goljothai de duibuleci ojoraki sere anggala. inu lobdzang sinu i jui de duibuleci 
ojoraku. i onggolo musede dahame dosifi kesi alifi dasame ubasSafi ili be ejeleki seme balai yabuha 
niyalma. muse amba cooha dosifi imbe baime jafafi weile araki sere be safi ukaka jailahabi. esebe gaire 
jalin hono oros de ududu mudan bithelehe bihe. ce ainahai kemuni gelhun akii musede baime jimbini. tere 
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Qianlong's point in this edict is that Hasak Sira, as a notorious fugitive from the Qing, 
would never submit peacefully. If he appeared with the Jungar refugees on the Qing 
frontier, it would mean he wished to re-conquer the Jungar lands. In the same edict, 
Qianlong also raised the possibility of a new, and even more dire threat: the Russians 
had designs on Qing territory, and were going to use an army of Jungar refugees, led 
perhaps by Hasak Sira, as a proxy for attacking the Qing. Qianlong pointed out 
inconsistencies in the information that the Russians were passing on to the Qing 
concerning the escape of the Russians' Jungar subjects and took these conflicting stories 
as evidence that the Russians were up to no good. Qianlong wrote: 


All of these things that have been said [by the Russians] are in conflict 
with each other and are extremely suspicious. If Hasak Sira himself is 
really alive, then [setting his sights on] his old pastures, he sought support 
from the Russians and is coming here. Or perhaps the Russians are also 
striving after our Ili [lands], and providing aid to Hasak Sira. They 
deliberately floated rumors that the Torghut-Oirats escaped and raided two 
of their military outposts, [but] are secretly cooperating with each other 
and acting falsely. This is all impossible to know for certain. If they are 
really striving after Ili, then there are Kazakhs [between the Oirats and 
Tli]!' They definitely will have raided the Kazakhs before [they get here]. 
It is unacceptable to not be cautious and vigilant...if Hasak Sira really 
comes, then that man is extremely important. He is not comparable to the 
others. 


anggala onggolo oros i baci musede benjihe bithede. ceni bade tehe duin tumen funcere ulet. turgit let 
urse ceni ninggun nadan niyalma tebuhe juwe giyamun be tabcilafi ukame tucike sembi. ere jergi gisun 
uthai talihiin. ere jergi ilet se unenggi oros i giyamun be tabcilaci oros bade ainahai damu juwe giyamun 
bini. ere gisun akdaci ojoraki. | 

°° Thid. [ere jergi gisun ishunde gemu acanarakii. labdu kenehunjecuke. unenggi hasak sira i beye bici. i 
cohome ceni fe nukte ------- (this word, presumably a verb, is illegible due to damaged manuscript) oros i 
hisun be baifi ebsi jidere eici oros inu musei ili be kiceme. hasak sira de hisun aisilame jortanggi turgut 
let ceni juwe giyamun be tabcilafi ukame jihe seme gisun banjibufi algimbume gisureme dorgideri uhei 
emu gunin i balai yabure be gemu boljoci ojoraku. ce unenggi ili be kiceci. cargide hasak bikai. ce inu 
urunaku neneme hasak sabe tabcilafi jimbi. ginin wereseme seremSeme jebkeleraki oci. ainaha seme 
ojoraki...unenggi hasak sira jici. ere niyalma umesi oyonggo. hono gitiwa de duibuleci ojoraku.] 
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Thus, based on rumors heard second-hand from a Muslim merchant and the Kazakhs, a 
rumor heard third-hand from the Uriyanghai, and a single, vague message conveyed by 
the Russians, Qianlong came to the rather dire conclusion that a large army of Jungar 
refugees, possibly in collusion with Russia, might be planning an invasion of Jungaria. 
While Qianlong’s concerns might in retrospect seem far-fetched, they demonstrate the 
challenges that the Qing faced in dealing with peoples outside of Qing control. Lacking 
any information other than frontier intelligence gleaned from unreliable sources, the Qing 
court was left with the unenviable task of making important policy decisions based on 
unconfirmed rumors. At the same time, it is noteworthy that the Qing court found these 
rumors to be credible. Clearly, the Qing thought it credulous that the Russians would 
collude with Jungar fugitives to attack the Qing frontier and attempt to reconquer the 


Jungar lands over a decade after the fall of the Jungar state. 


NAWANG'S EXPEDITION 

In order to learn more about the rumors surrounding the Oirats fleeing from 
Russia, Qing authorities, at the behest of the Qianlong emperor, sent a diplomatic mission 
to the Kazakhs. Qianlong tapped a Qing official named Nawang to pass on his 
instructions to the leaders of the Kazakh Middle and Greater Hordes, Ablai and Abu al- 
Feyz. Nawang was a logical choice to lead the diplomatic mission as he had led several 


other missions to the Kazakhs over the previous decade.**’ Qianlong, in an edict, asked 


*°7 Qianlong dispatched the Qing official Nawang to the Kazakhs before the Torghuts submitted. By the 


time the intelligence he gathered had reached the Qing court, it was already dated. The Torghuts had 
peacefully submitted to Qing authority, and, as we will see, the Qing’s strategic aims toward the Kazakhs 
had changed dramatically. While the reports that Nawang submitted did not influence the Qing’s policy 
toward the Kazakhs or the Torghuts, they are still very interesting as additional evidence of the Kazakhs’ 
attempts to press the Qing into launching a war on the Torghuts. Suhede submitted a memorial stating that 
he received a batch of seven reports from Nawang more than a month after he received word that the 
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Nawang to pass on his own message to Ablai and Abu al-Feyz concerning the Torghut. 
The message to the Kazakhs stated: 

Previously you [Kazakhs] were brought to ruin and suffering by the 

Jungar people and you endured great hardship. Ever since you submitted 

to the Supreme Master, you have not suffered [at their hands] in the least. 

Instead, you have continuously received the Supreme Master’s extreme 

favor. You know well that you have continually lived in peace and 

happiness! You should therefore be vigilant and make defensive 

preparations [against] the Oirats who have escaped from the Russians. If 

they approach your pastures, definitely do not fall into their trap! It will be 

very bad for you if you act carelessly. Also, you should make cautious 

preparations against the Oirats who are currently living in your lands.*** 
Qianlong instructed Nawang to deliver his message personally to Ablai and Abu al-Feyz. 
If the Kazakhs had already raised an army to meet the Oirats in battle, Qianlong 
instructed Nawang to request a guide and meet up with them. If they had travelled too far 
and Nawang could not catch up then he was instead supposed to deliver the message to 
Wali Sultan and Jolci, the sons of Ablai and Abu al-Feyz.*” 

In this edict, Qianlong was trying to play on the fear that the Kazakhs had of the 
Oirats. As we have seen in previous chapters, there was a longstanding history of enmity 


between the Kazakhs and Oirats. This enmity was not an outgrowth of the Qing conquest 


of Jungaria, but was the product of an older history. Ablai was a veteran of the Kazakh- 


Toghuts had submitted. Suhede explicitly stated that these reports represented Ablai’s thinking before he 
knew of the Torghut’s submission. As Suhede wrote: “Ablai’s words were reported when he had not yet 
heard that the Torghut people had already submitted.” [abulai alahangge kemuni turgit i ursei emgeri 
dahame dosika be donjire unde gisun.] Suhede, QL36.07.19. MaLFZZ 2435-018; 093-2222. 


*°S Manchu Court Letter Edict quoted in: Iletu, QL36.05.12. MaLFZZ 2411-035; 091-3187. [neneme suwe 
jun gar i urse de umesi susunggiyabume jobobuha. mujaki suilacun aliha bihe. suwe amba ejen de dahame 
dosika ci ebsi. suwembe heni jobobure suilabure hacin aki sere anggala. amba ejen i ujen kesi be siran 
siran i alifi teisu teisu gemu jirgame teme sebjeleme bisire be suwe gemu tengkime sambikai. ede te ci. 
suwe uthai oros ci tucike ilet sebe jebkeleme seremSeme belheteme icihiyaci acambi. ce aici suweni nukte 
de isinjire. aici suweni jecen i hanci isinjire oci. suwe ceni hubin de ainaha seme ume dosire. dulbadaha 
manggi. suwende ambula tusa aki. jai suweni bade ne bisire tilet sebe inu saikan seremSeme jebkeleci 
acambi.] 


© Tetu, QL36.05.17. MaLFZZ 2412-001; 091-3245. 
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Jungar wars of the 1720s and 1730s and Qianlong was perhaps trying to touch a raw 
nerve with Ablai in order to get him to cooperate with the Qing in defending against a 
possible Jungar invasion. Qianlong wanted the Kazakhs to serve as an armed buffer 
between the Jungar refugees fleeing from the Russians and the Qing frontier. The hope 
was that the Kazakhs would fight the Oirats if they were planning to invade Qing 
territory. If, on the other hand, the Oirats wished to submit to Qing authority, then the 
Kazakhs could allow the Oirats to pass. 

The Kazakhs, however, had a different strategy than Qing officials. Unlike Qing 
officials, who thought that the Oirats who fled from the Russians were Jungar refugees, 
the Kazakhs knew that the majority of those who fled were Torghuts, not Jungars. While 
the Qing was familiar with the Torghuts--during the Yongzheng period they had sent an 
envoy to them--it had never occurred to the Qing court that the Oirat fleeing from the 
Russians were in fact Torghuts. The Kazakhs had a strategic interest in goading the Qing 
into attacking the Torghuts, as the Kazaks did not wish to see over one-hundred thousand 
Torghuts settling in Qing-ruled Jungaria, adjacent to their pasturelands. In a series of 
letters (there were seven letters total, although only three are extant in the archives) the 
Kazakhs grossly exaggerated the strength of the Oirats fleeing from the Russians. They 
clearly hoped that these "scare tactics" would induce the Qing to raise and army and fight 
their battle with the Torghuts for them. 

For example, one of these reports recounts a conversation that Nawang had with 
Ablai regarding the Torghuts' military capabilities. 

Ablai reported: “I had attacked the Torghuts on a previous occasion and 

their troops were average. Now, I see that they are different. Perhaps they 


went to war and learned [from it] and the men are far more skillful than 
before. I also heard that Ubasi has many large cannon. Each of their men 
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is traveling with four or five muskets carried on their shoulders and in the 
thongs of their saddles; they also have quivers, swords and spears.” 
[Ablai] then said with dread in his voice: “Each of their people is able to 
use these six or seven military weapons in quick succession.” He [Ablai] 
also reported: “My son Wali also took several large cannon from the 
Torghut when he raided them.”*”° 


This report shows Ablai’s strategy of trying to scare the Qing into attacking the Torghuts 
by grossly exaggerating their martial prowess and implying that they possessed cannon. 

Another of the letters from the Kazakhs reported a secret one-on-one 
conversation that the Qing envoy Nawang had with Ablai regarding the motives of the 
Torghuts. 


Ablai told me that there were some things he needed to say when just the 
two of us were alone. We hid from everybody, and [Ablai] secretly 
reported: I met with Ubasi and the other ¢aiji, and they said [to me] in 
unison: ‘Because we have always had the same scriptures, we are 
submitting to the Boghda Khan [Ma. bokdo han, i.e. Qianlong.]|’ I thought 
that they appeared suspicious. I raided them and took several of them 
away. [...] I interrogated each of these seven or eight high-ranking 
[Torghuts] several times without letting them see each other [1.e. 
interrogated them privately.] They all said the same thing as Ubasi. Then 
I tricked them and sternly said: ‘If you tell me the truth [about what 
occurred] before you arrived here, I will spare your lives. If you do not 
tell me the truth, I will not spare you.‘ 


They [the Torghuts Ablai captured] reported: Our Khan and Taijis and 
Jaisangs previously held a discussion. They [the Khan, Taijis and 
Jaisangs] said: ‘We will march through the Kazakhs’ pastures, and we will 
raid whomever we encounter. We will then go to Alak Alin at Temurtu 
Lake [Lake Issyk Kul.] When we encounter the Supreme Master’s troops, 
we will say that we want to submit. If they ask us to send our people 
inward [i.e. within the Qing frontier] we will say that we temporarily 
cannot go. If they want to settle us in different pastures, we will say that 
we cannot be split up. As for the Kirghiz, we were originally of the same 


37° no memorialist,] QL36.07.11. MaLFZZ 2438-040.1; 093-3099. [abulai i alahangge. bi neneme turgiit 
i baru afaha mudan bi. ceni cooha jergi bihe. te tuwaci encu. ainci afame dailame yabufi ureme 
tacihangge. hahai muten neneheci labdu nonggibuhabi. geli donjici. ubasi sede amba poo labdu bi sembi. 
ceni niyalma haha tome duite sunjata miyoocan be beye meihereme ganjugan de huwaitame. jebele. loho. 
gida suwaliyame gaifi yabumbi. emu niyalma ere gese ninggun nadan coohai agiira be emu siran i 
baitalame mutembi seme sengguweme gisurembi. geli alaha bade. mini jui wali turgit be hetureme afafi 
emu udu amba poo baha seme donjiha sembi.| 
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‘race.’ Furthermore, they [the Kirghiz] cannot match our strength and will 

definitely submit to us. They will increase our power and then we can raid 

the Muslims and the Kazakhs for a living.*”’ 
The captives that Ablai interrogated then described a supposed plot in which the Torghuts 
would incite the Oirats living under Qing rule in Ili and they would join forces to defeat 
the limited Qing troops that were stationed in Jungaria. Ablai then continued with his 
scare tactics: 

Although it is not possible to take what they [the Torghuts he interrogated] 

said as true, we also cannot take it as completely false. I have dispatched 

Hajihara to deliver a report summarizing [what I have learned] to the 

Imperial Viceroy. These are not the words of insignificant people. These 

are also not the words of just one or two people. I have secretly reported 

this to you face-to-face because the depositions of these seven or eight 

people were all in accord with each other.*”” 
I seems that Nawang was convinced by the various lies that the Kazakhs were telling 
him, as fantastic as they seem. In a memorial to the throne, he praised the Kazakhs for 


their loyalty to the Qing and advocated acting on the rumors that the Kazakhs were 


feeding him.*” 


>7! Tao memorialist,] QL36.07.11. MaLFZZ 2438-041; 093-3103. [abulai muse juwe nofi teile majige 
gisureci acara gisun bi seme geren be jailabufi narhtisame alahangge. bi turgut ubasi. giwa taiji sabe 
acafi gisurehe. ubasi sei gisun. be daci nomun emu ofi. bokdo han de dahame da nukte be baime jihe seme 
angga ici gemu emu adali gisurembi. tuwaci muru kenehunjecuhe. bi cembe tabcilame kejine 
gajiha...nadan jakiin ambakasi niyalma. bi emke emken i sereburaku i udu mudan fonjici. ubasi sei gisun 
emu songko. kemuni gaifi yabume argadame hosSome suwe aika daci tubade isitala yargiyan babe alaci. bi 
suweni ergen be guwebufi ujimbi. yargiyan babe alaraki oci guwebure ba aki seme ciralame fonjihade. 
alahangge. meni han. taiji. jaisang se daci hebeSehengge. be hasak i nukte de fondolome yabume teisulehe 
be tuwame tabcilame. temurtu noor i alak alin de isinaha manggi amba ejen i cooha be acaci baime 
dosimbi sere babe gisureki. dalaha urse be dosi unggimbi seci. taka geneme muteraku babe gisureki. nukte 
be dendeme tebumbi seci. fakcaci ojoraki babe gisureki. burut oci. daci meni duwali bime. te musei husun 
de bakcilame muteraki urunakii muse de dahambi. ede hiisun nonggibufi babe akdulame hasak hoise be 
tabcilame banjici ombi seme hebeSehe.]| 

°? Thid. [ere jergi gisun be yargiyan be obuci ojoraki bicibe. hon tasan de obuci ojorakii ofi. bi hajihara be 
takurafi. jivanggiylin ambasa de boolara bithede amba muru be araha bihe. ere umai hon buya ursei gisun 
waka. emu juwe niyalmai gisun geli waka. nadan jakin ambakasi ursei emke emken i alaha gisun acanaha 
ofi. muse dere acaha de narhusame alambi sembi.| 


3 Suhede, QL36.07.30. MaLFZZ 2436-017; 093-2424. 
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THE KAZAKHS SEND AN ENVOY 

Before Nawang even reached the Kazakhs to deliver Qianlong’s edict, the 
Kazakhs, on their own initiative, dispatched a diplomatic mission to report on the Oirats 
fleeing from the Russians. This Kazakh envoy told Qing officials much the same story as 
Ablai had told the Qing envoy Nawang. The Kazakh diplomatic expedition first stopped 
in Urumci and met with Antai, the Imperial Councillor there. The Kazakhs handed over 
a letter from Ablai, and then, through a translator, passed on Ablai’s message. The 
Kazakhs were reported to have said: 

Last year, during the winter, Ablai attacked the Kirghiz. Later, they [the 

Kazakhs and Kirghiz] made peace with each other. When Ablai was in 

Tashkent, the Russians sent a letter to Ablai notifying him that the Torghut 

people had run away and telling him to make war against them [the 

Torghuts.| A man was dispatched from the [Kazakh] pastures to give this 

news to Abulai [in Tashkent.] Before Ablai returned [to the pasture] the 

Torghuts killed several hundred of our people and stole two or three- 

thousand livestock, and several ten-thousands of sheep. Ablai returned 

[from Tashkent to the Kazakh pastures] and attacked the Torghuts. He 

killed more than four-hundred [Torghut] people.*”* 
The Kazakh envoys further reported that Ablai had mustered several ten-thousands of 
troops, and along with one-thousand troops led by Abu al-Feyz, was watching over these 
Torghut near the northwest shore of Lake Balkhash. The Kazakhs then requested that the 
Qing send troops and aid the Kazakhs in attacking the Torghut. The Kazakh envoy also 


added that if the Qing sent troops then Abulbis’ son Jolci would rendezvous with them 


with even more Kazakh soldiers. 


3 Antai, QL36.05.20. MaLFZZ 2411-044; 091-3235. [Abulai duleke aniya tuweri forgon de burut i baru 
afafi. amala ishunde sain oho. abulai tasigan de bisire de. oros i baci turgit i urse nukte be gaifi ukafi 
tucike be abulai de bithe bufi. tosome dailakini seme bithe buhe. nukte ci niyalma takurafi abulai de mejige 
isibuha. abulai marire onggolo turgtt urse meni nivalma be tanggti gese wafi juwe ilan minggan adun udu 
tumen honin be dalime gamaha. abulai marifi turgit afafi duin tanggii funcere niyalma be wahangge 
waha. | 
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The Kazakh envoys then passed along another message from Ablai: “If the 
Imperial Viceroy and the Imperial Councillors send troops then it would be best if they 
send them soon. If not, then like the two Khojas, they [the Torghuts] will run far away, 
and it will require great efforts [to defeat them.]”*” In bringing up the “two Khojas,” the 
Kazakhs were referring to two brothers, named Khoja Jihan and Burhan ad-Din, who 
were leaders of a saintly family that claimed descent from Sufi shaykhs. Khoja Jihan and 
Burhan ad-Din had led the Uyghur oasis towns in resistance against the Qing armies over 
a decade before. After escaping to Badakshan, they were killed by the local ruler, and 
their corpses were presented to the Qing. The Kazakhs were implying that the Torghuts 
would get away and cause trouble just like the “two Khojas” if the Qing did not act 
quickly and send troops. Qianlong, in the diplomatic missive that Nawang delivered to 
the Kazakhs, had tried to manipulate the Kazakhs by appealing to their fear of the Oirats; 
the Kazakhs were trying to achieve their own strategic aims by frightening the Qing. 

Antai, the Imperial Councillor at Urumci, was not impressed by the Kazakhs’ 
scare tactics. He reported in a memorial to the throne that he gave the following response 
to the Kazakh envoys’ entreaties: 

Although everything that Ablai said is a good idea, he really does not 

understand our Great Army. The Khojas have died and the Beks who lead 

the outer tribes have all become the a/batu and slaves of the Supreme 

August Lord. One by one, they have paid thanks for the Celestial Grace. 

Even the head and corpse of the Khojas were presented to us. You say 

that you wish to seize these Torghuts--what is the difficulty [in that]? 

There are many troops in our various Muslim lands such as Yarkand, 

Kashgar and Ush. In addition, the Kirghiz tribes as well as the Beks of the 


various lands of Kokand have all paid thanks for the Supreme August 
Lord’s favor and have all exerted themselves [on our behalf.] Prepare 


575 Ibid. [jiyanggiyiin ambasa aika cooha unggikini erdeken i unggici sain. akii oci. juwe hojoma i adali 
goron genehe manggi. labdu hiisun baibumDi.| 
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carefully, keep your people in line, and definitely do not fall into their 
trap. It will be very bad for you if you act carelessly.” 


Antai then went on to tell the Kazakhs that, in his capacity as Councillor, he lacked the 
authority to make a decision on their request for troops; they would have to continue on 
to Ili and consult with Iletu, the Imperial Viceroy. 

The Kazakh envoys were no doubt disappointed in Antai’s refusal to send troops 
to help them against the Oirats, although they perhaps held out hope that they might 
receive a more positive response in several days, after they met with the Imperial Viceroy 
in Ili. Unbeknownst to them, Secret Agent Burud (discussed in Chapter Three), who 
accompanied the Kazakh mission as a translator, had already betrayed the Kazakhs' 
bargaining position to the Qing. Burud’s point, as reported to Qing officials, was that 
Ablai was spreading false rumors that were designed to goad the Qing into attacking the 
Torghuts.*’’ Ablai was well aware that the Qing had been protecting the Kazakhs’ 
runaway Oirat slaves for over a decade. In light of the Qing’s longstanding Oirat policy, 
Ablai probably guessed that the Qing would ultimately protect the Torghuts as well, once 
they realized they posed little threat to the Qing. As we saw in Chapter Four, after the 
disintegration of the Jungar confederation in the 1750s, the Kazakhs colonized the 
western part of the old Jungar pastures while the Qing colonized the eastern regions. The 
Oirats’ two principle enemies divided the old Jungar pastures between them. Although 


we can only guess at Ablai’s exact motivations, it is possible that he feared that the Qing 
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would settle these Oirats in the former Jungar territories around Lake Balkhash, territory 


that the Kazakhs now claimed for themselves. 


THE KAZAKH ENVOYS CONTINUE TO PLEAD THEIR CASE 

The Kazakh envoys travelled onwards to Ili to plead their case with Imperial 
Viceroy Iletu, unaware that the Qing spy Burud was accompanying them. Antai send a 
missive to Iletu, explaining what he learned from Burud; the missive arrived in advance 
of the Kazakh envoys so Iletu knew what to expect. Based on the report on the Kazakh 
envoys he had received from Antai, Iletu also memorialized the throne on the response he 
claims to have given to the Kazakhs, making clear that he would not send troops: 


Our Great Empire’s army does not go just anywhere. It makes war against 
those who commit offenses; it absolutely does not make war on those who 
are innocent. Also, we definitely protect those who submit to the Great 
Lord and we have no laws for returning [people who submit.] These 
Torghuts escaping from the Russians are either coming to submit or 
perhaps we do not know why they are coming--how can you take lightly 
[the matter of] dispatching troops and making war? [...] We do not know 
why these Oirats are coming. When they pass through your pastures, I am 
afraid that they will cause you to suffer if you act carelessly and are not 
prepared. [...] Your Ablai and Abu al-Feyz have now heard the news of 
the Oirats fleeing from the Russians. Your sending troops to ambush them 
is absolutely correct and is in accord with our own views. If these Oirats 
are truly coming to submit to the Great Lord, they will definitely send out 
an envoy ahead of time [to announce their intentions.] If they do not send 
an envoy, cross our border and wantonly cause trouble, then we will 
definitely raise the Great Army and wipe them out. We will not show any 
mercy at all. Now, according to what you have reported, the Oirats are 
going around Lake Balkhash toward Sarbel. It is true that they are 
crossing through your pastures. The Oirats are already bringing you 
trouble! This you can see with your own eyes. Do you want them to 
bring trouble to your other pastures as well?°” 
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From Iletu’s response, we can once again see the outlines of the Qing’s strategy toward 
the Kazakhs. On the one hand, they wanted the Kazakhs to serve as an armed buffer 
against the Oirats if these Oirats had designs on Qing-ruled Jungaria. To achieve this 
aim, they cleverly invoked the previous history of Jungar-Kazakh enmity. They hoped 
that these “scare tactics” would spur the Kazakhs to action and induce them to take the 
Oirat threat seriously. On the other hand, since the Qing court was not yet certain 
whether these Oirats intended to attack Qing territory--or how many Jungar refugees 
were among them--they were not willing to commit an army to fight against the Oirats. 
Furthermore, the Qing was leaving the door open to protecting and settling these Oirats, 
if they were willing to submit. The Kazakhs’ strategic objective, as betrayed by Burud, 
was to get the Qing to send troops to completely wipe out the Oirats fleeing from the 
Russians. The Kazakhs greatly feared the presence of a large number of Oirats settled on 
or near their own territory under Qing protection. In their official correspondence with 
the Qing, and in rumors that they purposefully spread, they tried to overestimate the 
threat that these Oirats posed, and invoked the names of infamous Jungar leaders with 
anti-Qing credentials--including Sereng, Amursana, and Hasak Sira--to scare the Qing 


into raising an army and attacking the Torghut. 
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Qing officials eventually began to doubt the rumors surrounding this supposed 
Jungar army, most of which turned out to be untrue. Iletu first began to have suspicions 
about Lobsang Sinu’s son. He became suspicious after a conversation with Sotong, the 
banner commander of the Oirat Eight Banners. He asked Sotong what he knew about 
Lobsang Sinu’s son and Sotong replied, “Lobsang Sinu does not have any sons at all. I 


>” Tletu questioned Sotong further, asking whether it was possible 


know this for certain. 
that Lobsang Sinu had sons later on. Sotong replied that he had not heard anything at all 
about him having sons later on. As the leader of the Oirat Eight Banners, Sotong was 
perhaps the must trusted Oirat in Ili; his strong assertion that Lobsang Sinu had no sons 
must have given Iletu pause. 

Other evidence surfaced that the majority of the Oirats who fled from the 
Russians were not Jungar fugitives, but Torghuts who had never been part of the Jungar 
confederation. At one point in the past, the Qing certainly knew who the Torghuts were-- 
they had sent a Manchu envoy named TuliSen to them forty years before during the 
Yongzheng period--but did not at first suspect that most of the Oirats fleeing from the 
Russians were in fact Torghuts. One reason might have been that TuliSen's mission to 
the Torghuts had occurred so long ago that no one remembered it. Indeed, it seems that 


Iletu only learned of the Tuli8en mission after conferring with his elderly counterpart 


Suhede. As Iletu wrote: "The Torghut tribe never had any issues with us at all. Suhede 


>” Tletu and Suhede, QL36.05.17. MaLFZZ 2412-002; 091-3250. [lobsang sinu de umai juse akii be bi 
tengkime sambi.| 
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remembered during the Yongzheng years we sent an envoy [to them.] Now it is the case 
that they cannot stand living in Russia and so are coming to submit.""*° 

A Kazakh envoy had told Qing officials on the frontier that most of the Oirats 
fleeing from the Russians were not Jungar refugees, but were in fact Torghuts. In this 
same memorial reporting that the Oirats fleeing from the Russians were Torghuts, 
Qianlong gave his sage analysis of the situation, scrawled in red ink in the margins of the 
memorial. Qianlong wrote: “In my opinion, ninety percent of them are [coming] to 


. ame) 381 
submit; those who are suspicious are only ten percent.” 


While Qianlong does not 
grace us with an explanation of where he came up with those numbers, these comments 


are the first recorded indication that Qianlong was beginning to be less suspicious of the 


motives of the Oirats fleeing from Russia. 


BE PREPARED 

The news that many of those fleeing from the Russians might be Torghuts rather 
than Jungar refugees assuaged Qing fears somewhat of an Oirat army crossing the Qing 
frontier and attacking Qing troops. However, Qing officials nevertheless made 
contingency plans for dealing with the Oirats fleeing from Russia if the worst case 
scenario arose and the Torghut--and any Jungar refugees accompanying them--tried to 
attack Qing forces in Jungaria. In preparing for the possible arrival of the Oirats on the 


Qing frontier, the Qing placed troops at karun posts in strategic locations on high alert. 


3* Tletu, QL36.05.24. MaLFZZ 2412-006; 091-3270. [turgut i emu aiman. daci muse de heni turgiun aku. 
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Honi Mailahii karun, the place on the Irtysh River where the karun line running north 
from Tarbagatai met the karun line running west from Uriasutai, was especially 
important for spotting an approaching army of Torghut; located strategically in between 
Tarbagatai and Uriyasutai, it would be easy to quickly notify troops at both locations if 


382 


any suspicious activity was spotted from Honi Mailaht.””~ An additional ten troops were 


placed at the karun running east from Honi Mailaht to Kobdo (Khovd) to allow more 


8 Further south, the Qing viceroy in Ili established thirteen temporary 


frequent patrols. 
karun posts "in the Kazakh lands" to the north and west of Ili and instructed troops to 
search for traces of the Torghut. To the south and west of Ili, a series of nine temporary 
karun outposts were also established from Temurtu Noor (Lake Issyk Kul, west of 
Bishkek in Kyrgyzstan) north to Sarbel (due south of Lake Balkash). The viceroy, 
however, conceded that if the Torghut took the southern-most route across the Kazakh 
lands, they might slip through the karun defenses unnoticed: from Sarbel south to Cui 
and Talas, there were no karun posts due to the large distances involved. To close this 
hole in Qing defenses, an additional karun post was later established along the edge of 
the desert west of the Cui and Talas region.*™* 

At the same time that Qing officials were setting up additional karun in hopes of 
getting advance notice of the arrival of the Torghut, they also established contingency 


plans to ready troops for battle with a Jungar and Torghut army if the need arose. The 


first step in making these preparations was to install capable military leadership in the 


3® Jifu, QL36.05.04. MaLFZZ 2411-022; 091-3117. 
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region. The Qianlong emperor did not have faith in the military prowess of the Manchu 
viceroy in Ili, Iletu. Qianlong used Iletu's ill-conceived proposal to settle the Torghut (if 
they submitted) among the Cahar and within the Mongol Jasak banners as a pretext to 
relieve Iletu of responsibilities for military affairs in Ili.**’ Qianlong valued Iletu's 
logistical and administrative skills, but wanted a more experienced military man to 
manage the Qing's response to the Torghut. As such, he ordered the veteran Qing official 
Suhede to proceed to the frontier and manage affairs jointly with Iletu.**° 

In preparing Qing forces for a battle with the Torghut and accompanying Jungar 
refugees (if the need for such a battle ever arose) Qing officials had to balance a need to 
quickly mobilize troops on short notice with a desire to maintain secrecy and not arouse 
the suspicions of those who might potentially sympathize with the Oirats fleeing from 
Russia, especially submitted Jungar refugees in Ili and Tarbagatai. In a memorial, 
Suhede wrote that the Manchu troops garrisoned in the cities could be transported to a 
rallying point outside the city within one day. However, the Solon, Cahar and Oirat 
troops were scattered about the grasslands, nomadizing with their animals; they could not 
reach the rallying point in even two or three days. Suhede further expressed worries that 
mobilizing the nomadic troops ahead of time might give rise to false rumors. As a 


compromise, he designated in advance a rallying point for troops and instructed banner 


385 Court Letter to Iletu, dated: QL36.05.02. Quoted in: Iletu, QL36.05.24. MaLFZZ 2412-007; 091-3278. 
8° Qianlong, for example, in a rescript on a later memorial co-authored by Suhede and Iletu gave only 
Suhede credit for all of the military planning that was proposed. Qianlong wrote: "You have managed 
everything well. This is all Suhede's thinking." [icihivahangge gemu sain. yooni Suhede i ginin.] Iletu and 
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commanders to prepare weapons and military steeds ahead of time, without letting the 
common troops know what was going on.**’ 

The Qing court also made plans for drawing up a large army from the Kalka lands. 
The Qianlong emperor asked Sebtenbaljur to take charge of drafting an army from the 
Kalka and the Uriyanghai (a shrewd choice, given that the Jungars had killed 
Sebtenbaljur's father Bandi years before.) The original plan was to draft twenty-thousand 
men. However, due to worries that drafting such a large army might stoke unrest among 
the Mongols, as well as the fact that even during Amursana's rebellion only ten-thousand 
troops were drafted, this number was reduced by half. A subsequent court letter, 
however, stressed that such preparations were only a contingency for the worst-case- 
scenario in which the Oirats fleeing from Russia attacked and tried to occupy Qing-ruled 
Jungaria. The Qing court ordered Sebtenbaljur to proceed to the frontier, and pay 
particular attention to the former Jungar aristocrat Sereng. Unlike the bulk of the 
Torghuts--the descendants of Akyuki Han with whom the Qing had opened diplomatic 
relations--Sereng was a Jungar who had rebelled against the Qing and killed Qing 
soldiers over a decade earlier. As such, the Qing was particularly worried about Sereng if 
it turned out he was accompanying the Torghuts. They decided on a strategy of trying to 
placate Sereng by sending word to him that his crimes would be forgiven if he submitted 
to the Qing. In this way, not only could the Qing avoid conflict with Sereng and his 
followers, but more importantly, such a policy would prevent Sereng from goading the 
other Torghuts--and the Jungar refugees accompanying them--into attacking the Qing. If 
Sereng could not be subdued peacefully, then the Qing would try to bring the other 


Torghuts over to their side, and the combined strength of Qing and Torghut forces would 
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easily overcome Sereng. In the event that the Torghuts launched a full-on attack on the 
Qing then Sebtenbaljur would be appointed commanding general, Suhede and Batujirgal 
would be his lieutenants, and Iletu would manage the defense of the cities and be in 
charge of providing rations and supplies to the troops. In response to this court letter, 
Sebtenbaljur thanked Qianlong for bestowing upon him "a road toward distinction" 
despite failings in his military exploits when he was young. Yet Sebtenbaljur was 
perhaps disappointed when, several weeks later, the memorial came back with the 
following rescript emblazoned in the emperor's vermillion ink: "Edict. It has become 
unnecessary to manage [things] this way." [hese. uttu icihiyara be baiburaki oho. 


sehe.}’** 


FIRST CONTACT 

Qianlong's rescript on Sebtenbaljur's memorial reflected a shift in Qing strategy for 
dealing with the Torghut, a shift brought about by changing facts on the ground in Ili: a 
Qing envoy had made contact with an advance party of the Torghut whose submissive 
manner and haggard, half-starved condition signaled that they posed no immediate 
military threat. The Qing's fear of an army led by Jungar aristocrats arriving on the 
frontier and attacking Qing troops would not come to pass. The first confirmed sighting 
of the Torghuts came from a Qing advance scout named Pugiboo, who had been 
dispatched to set up karun checkpoints and to confirm rumors that the Torghuts were 
moving south from Sarbel towards the Cui and Talas rivers. While on patrol, Pugiboo 


and his men ran into the Torghut leader Tsebekdorji who had ridden ahead of the other 
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Torghuts with one-hundred men, ostensibly to announce his intention to submit to the 


Qing. According to Pugiboo, “their horses were extremely weak. They appeared 


8? Tsebekdorji told Pugiboo that the rest of his men were not far behind with 


obedient. 
Sereng and his followers taking up the rear. Tsebekdorji sent two envoys, named Nemku 
Baljur and Jaisang Jibzan, back with Pugiboo to meet personally with imperial viceroy 
Iletu and Suhede in Ili. 
Iletu and Suhede observed that Tsebekdorji’s envoys were “extremely obedient and 
docile.” They certainly did not seem like the representatives of an invading army. Iletu 
and Suhede interrogated Nemku Baljur and Jaisang Jibzan, and they said: 
Although our Torghuts were close to the Russians, their scriptures and 
teachings are different. We long ago desired to submit to the Supreme 
August Master. We were afraid that the Russians would pursue us if we 
escaped. Because we would not be able to match their strength, we 
temporarily did not run away. Later, the Russians went to war against the 
Ottomans. The first time, they drafted twenty-thousand troops from the 
Torghuts, went to war, and achieved victory in battle. The next time, in 
the spring of last year, they drafted fifteen-thousand more troops and once 
again were victorious. In the fall, they returned [home]. When the 
Russian troops had not yet returned, we took advantage [of the fact] that 
they had not yet withdrawn to escape.*”° 

This was a different story than the Russian envoys had initially told the Qing. An 

additional report arrived in Ili several days from a Qing officer who encountered 


Tsebekdorji's brother Kirib. Like Tsebekdorji, Kirib and his men were also in sorry 


shape. They had silver and valuable animal pelts with them, but were close to starvation 
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since they had been unable to exchange these goods for food.*”' 

Qing officials were no longer worried that the Torghut would be able to overwhelm 
Qing military forces in Ili due to their obvious military weakness, but they still were 
cautious in dealing with Sereng and his men: as a former Jungar noble (who had rebelled 
against the Qing) handling Sereng was a delicate and important task. Qing officials 
dispatched two Qing officers, a Sibe named Icangga and an Oirat named Sotong, along 
with a squadron of troops to find Sereng and his men. They headed in the direction of 
Sarbel following the edge of the desert. While camped at Sara Bulak, they observed a 
cloud of dust in the distance near the Ili river. Icangga sent an advance party ahead to 
investigate, led by a Solon officer named Dibkiltu. When they returned, the advance 
party reported that they found Sereng and his followers camped on the banks of the Ili 
river. Sereng's men moved on without him the next day, but Sereng stayed behind in 
order to make contact with Qing officials. Dibkiltu and his men dismounted and 
approached Sereng, who fell to the ground and prostrated himself before them. Sereng 
invited Dibkiltu and his men to sit on the ground together with Sereng, since no yurts had 
yet been erected. Sereng proceeded to give a long explanation of why he rebelled against 
the Qing and submitted to the Russians during the Jungar civil war. He said that he was 
submitting to the Qing in order to make up for his crime, and that "whether I live or am 
killed all depends on the grace of the Great Lord." Dibkiltu read to Sereng a statement 
from the Qing court that said that if Sereng submitted, he would be settled in the same 
way as the Durbets had been over a decade before: he would be given his own pastures, 
enfeoffed with an official Qing title, and permitted to rule over his followers. Upon 


hearing this, Sereng was reported to clasp his hands together in thanks, and repeatedly 
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prostrate himself. Dibkiltu observed: "His expression seemed trustworthy, and he did not 
appear suspicious at all." [muru umesi akdaha. heni kenehunjere ici akii.}°”* 

Despite Sereng's courteous and submissive demeanor, it was clear that he did not 
yet trust Qing assurances of forgiveness for his past crimes if he submitted. Dibkiltu 
urged Sereng to leave his men behind, and to make haste for the Qing cantonment in Ili, 
where he could formally submit to the imperial viceroy. Sereng decided to bide time by 
turning this offer down, saying he and his followers would wait at Sarbel for the arrival 
of the paramount Torghut leader Ubasi. After discussing things together, Sereng and 
Ubasi would send word to Qing officials to make arrangements for their submission.*”* 

Dibkiltu and his men took leave from Sereng and rode ahead to Ubasi's 
encampment. On the north side of the encampment was a yurt, with a larger square tent 
erected on the south side. Dibkiltu and his men dismounted their horses, and entered the 
large tent. Ubasi, and the Torghut noble Bambar, prostrated themselves to the Qing 
officials. Dibkiltu approached, embraced Ubasi and Bambar, and then "according to the 
Oirat customs" sat down on the right side of the tent. Ubasi and Bambar said that their 
people were starving and had suffered from Kazakh raids on their way towards Ili. 
Dibkiltu delivered the same message to Ubasi and Bambar as he had to Sereng: they 
should personally head to Ili to meet with the imperial viceroy, and leave their people in 
394 


the care of a subordinate. 


Several days later, Ubasi, Bambar and Sereng appeared in Ili and met with Suhede. 
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Suhede tried to assuage any worries they might have had about submitting to the Qing. 
Suhede told them they would be sent to the Qing's summer palace in Chengde to meet 
personally with the emperor, and then they and their followers would be given good 
pastures within Qing-ruled Jungaria. Suhede also assured them that the Qing would not 
return them to the Russians and that former Jungar rebels such as Sereng and Loojangjab 
would be forgiven for their previous crimes. The Qing ordered Icangga and Sotong (who 
had led the mission to find Sereng and Ubasi) to remain in the Sarbel region and wait for 
the large number of Torghut who were following several days behind Ubasi and Sereng, 
and to make preparations to transport grain to the region to relieve their hunger.*”° 
Additional preparations were made to ensure sufficient grain for the Torghut after they 
arrived at the Qing frontier.*”° 

The Qing court, upon learning of the Torghuts' submission, issued a long edict to 
Suhede and other frontier officials providing guidance on managing the Torghut. First, 
Qianlong commanded the Torghut leaders to visit the Qing's summer capital in Chengde 
and have a personal audience with him. Second, he made it clear that they would be 
treated in the same way as the Three Cerings (discussed in Chapter One), the Durbet 
princes who were among the first Jungars to submit (and then subsequently stay loyal to) 
the Qing. This meant that rather than be incorporated into the Eight Banner system, they 
would be settled on empty pasture land, and Torghut nobles would be allowed autonomy 
in administering their followers. Third, Qianlong wanted Qing officials to make clear 


that the Torghut could worship Buddhism freely in the Qing empire: 
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In examining Gelung and Nemku Baljur, the envoys that Tsebekdorji sent, 

I see that Gelung is a lama! This is a difference with the Russians. 

Because the Russians do not respect the Yellow Teaching, the Oirats were 

not able follow the Yellow Teaching as they would like. According to the 

laws of my Great Empire, [we] do not change the religion of people of any 

tribe who come to submit.*”” 
In short, the Qing court's overarching policy was to place the Torghuts' suspicions at ease 
by making clear that they would be allowed a certain degree of autonomy under Qing 
rule, and would be permitted freedom of religious worship. Yet Qianlong, perhaps 
thinking back to Amursana's betrayal over a decade before, also exhorted his officials to 
be vigilant for signs that the Torghut might have a change of heart and rebel against Qing 
rule. As Qianlong wrote: 

The Oirats' essential nature has always been deceitful and they are 

extremely untrustworthy. We must secretly make preparations ahead of 

time to defend [ourselves] if they are pretending to be worn out and weak, 

but will wantonly resist us when are out ahead of them and unprepared. 

Let Suhede know this. When taking care of settling them, although it is 

unacceptable to reveal [any of this] and make them suspicious, you must 

also be vigilant and careful.°”* 
In another words, the Qing's strategy for dealing with the Torghut was to on the one hand 
put them at ease and by promising a degree of autonomy and freedom of religion, but 
also to still be very careful, just in case the Torghut--and especially the Jungar noble 


Sereng--were pretending to be tired and worn out as a ruse to make the Qing let its guard 


down. 


°7 Court Letter to Sebtenbaljur, QL36.06.18. Quoted in: Sebtenbaljur, QL36.06.25. MaLFZZ 2412-039; 
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meni amba gurun i kooli de. yaya dahame jihe geren aiman i niyalma. ainaha ceni da taci be halaburaki. | 
8 Tid. [dlet sei banin. daci koimali. Sumin akdaci ojoraku. ese jortai hisun cukuhengge. be juleri 
yabubume musei belherakii de balai giibadame yabure be inu dorgideri doigonde belheteme seremSeci 
acambi. erebe Suhede se safi. cembe tebume icihiyara de heni serebufi kenehunjebuci ojoraki bicibe. inu 
urunaku saikan gunin weresekini. | 
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REFUTING THE RUMORS 

The submission of the Torghut to Qing officials made clear that they lacked the 
strength to threaten Qing military power even if they wanted to. Yet Qing officials 
nonetheless continued to investigate rumors concerning various Jungar leaders who were 
supposedly accompanying the Torghut. Iletu and Suhede recorded their thoughts in 
detailed memorials to the throne, so we can reconstruct the way that they systematically 
refuted the rumors that the Kazakhs and Russians had floated to goad the Qing into 
attacking the Torghuts. For example, the envoys that Tsebekdorji sent to Ili to 
announcing the Torghuts' intention to submit provided Qing officials with intelligence 
that cast further suspicions on the rumors that Jungar aristocrats were leading an army to 
attack the Qing. Under interrogation, the Torghut envoys Nemku Baljur and Jaisang 
Jibzan said: “Ombu died of illness along the road. Goljothai died before he could submit 
to the Torghuts.”*”” Ombu and Goljothai were the two former Jungar leaders that the 
Russians had mentioned in their vague diplomatic dispatch to the Qing. [letu and 
Suhede also asked the envoys about Lobzang Sinu’s son (the grandson of the former 
Jungar supreme leader Tsewang Rabtan) who the Qing had learned about third-hand from 
the Uriyanghai. “[Iletu and Suhede] asked: ‘Previously Tsewang Rabtan had a son 
named Lobzang Sinu. He submitted to the Torghuts. Does he currently have any 


descendants or sons?’ They answered: ‘We do not know anything about Lobzang Sinu. 


* Tletu and Suhede, QL36.05.29. MaLFZZ 2412-008; 091-3282. [ombu jugiin andala nimeme akii oho. 
goljothai turgiit de baime dosire onggolo. uthai aki oho.] 
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We have also not heard anything.””*°° 


Later, Qing officials in Ili had the opportunity to 
interrogate the Torghut khan Ubasi about former Jungars. They interrogated him both 
about Lobzang Sinu’s son and the Jungar fugitive Hasak Sira. Ubasi said, “Lobzang Sinu 
used to have a young son. He died and [Lobsang Sinu’s] line came to an end.””°' When 
asked about Hasak Sira he said, “I do not know anything about Hasak Sira.”*”” 

In an edict issued shortly after he heard the news of the Torghuts’ submission, 
Qianlong explicitly stated that there was no merit to any of the rumors. Interestingly, he 
still believed that the Torghuts had spread these rumors for the purpose of scaring the 
Kazakhs; he did not seem to consider the possibility that the Kazakhs spread these rumors 
in order to scare the Qing. As Qianlong wrote: “The Oirats fleeing from Russia are 
putting on airs by always bringing up the names of people such as Lobzang Sinu’s son, 
Hasak Sira and Amursana. [They do this] for the purpose of scaring the Kazakhs, 
inflaming the passions of our Oirats, and striving after the lands of Ili.”*”’ 

The only rumor that turned out to be true was the presence of the former Jungar 
aristocrats Sereng and Loojangjab among the Torghuts fleeing from Russia. Despite 
Qianlong’s earlier reservations about Sereng’s malicious intentions, Qianlong was 


placated by reports that Sereng seemed “docile and obedient” and seemed fearful of Qing 


power. Even after Sereng’s submission, the Kazakhs continued to try to turn Qing 


4 


°° Ibid. [ede aha be onggolo tsewang rabtan i emu jui gebu lobzang sinu. turgiit de baime dosika bihe. ne 
inde enen juse bio seme fonjici. alarangge. be lobzang sinu be fuhali sarki. inu donjihaki.] 


“°l Tno memorialist,] QL36.06.13. MaLFZZ 2412-029; 091-3390. [lobzang sinu daci emu ajige jui bihe. 
aku ofi. enen lakcaha.] 


4 


” Ibid. [hasak sira be fuhali sarkii.] 


4 


° Court Letter Edict issued QL36.06.16. Quoted in Iletu and Suhede, QL.36.06.21. MaLFZZ 2412-048; 
091-3524. [oros ci tucike iilet se urui lobzang sinu i jui. hasak sira. amursana i jergi ursei gebu be jorime 
algisame cohome hasak sabe gelebume. musei ilet sei giinin be aSSabume ili i babe kicere muru bi.] 
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officials against Sereng. The Qing’s Oirat translator Aral heard a rumor from another 
Oirat accompanying Kazakh merchants to Urumci. He said, “Sereng sent an envoy to 
Ablai from the far side of Lake Balkhash. Sereng’s envoy said [to the Kazakhs]: ‘In the 
past, there was never war between us. I do not want war with you now either. Let us 
each reside peacefully in our respective lands. I am going to my old pastures and then 
will rest for awhile. This year, perhaps I will die. Perhaps I will achieve great things.”*”* 
Antai did not attempt to interpret this vaguely sinister rumor that implied that Sereng 
intended to fight the Qing to the death. However, he did report it to the throne. Antai 
wrote: 

The things that the Kazakhs say are not reliable. However, they heard 

second-hand that Sereng said, “After I go to my old pastures, I will rest for 

awhile. Perhaps I will die, perhaps I will achieve great things.” This 

[thing that Sereng said] has important implications. Although Sereng has 

now dispatched an envoy to Ili, in principle it is right for me to let the 

Imperial Viceroy in Ili and the [other] Imperial Councillors know this.*” 
Qianlong was no longer inclined to believe such rumors. At the bottom of the memorial, 
he wrote his opinion of this particular rumor: “Not a problem. Sereng has already 
submitted to Suhede and is on his way here! These are probably Ablai’s boastful 


words 99406 


“* Antai, QL36.06.15. MaLFZZ 2412-038; 091-3444. [Sereng balgasi noor i cargi bade abulai de elcin 
takurafi hendure gisun. muse daci dain aku bihe. bi te inu suweni baru dain akii. muse meni meni bade sain 
teki. bi meni fe nukte de genefi. majige ergefi ere aniya bi eici bucembio. bi eici sain baita ombio seme 
gisurefi. | 

“5 Thid. [hasak sai gisun udu akdaci ojoraku bicibe. ceni ulame donjiha Sereng ni gisun. fe nukte de genefi 
majige ergefi eici bucembio. eici sain baita ombio sehengge labdu holbobure babi. ne Sereng niyalma be 


4°6 Ibid. [hese. baita akii. Sereng emgeri suhede be dahame ebsi juraka kai. ere ainci abulai i algimbuha 
gisun sehe. | 
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CONCLUSION 

This chapter has presented a narrative of the Qing court's initial responses to the 
submission of the Torghut in 1771 based on a careful examination of the Manchu 
archival record. The chapter has argued that the Qing court viewed the submission of 
the Torghut with a great deal of suspicion. Based on rumors that the Russians and 
Kazakhs spread, the Qing court feared that the Torghuts were an army of Jungar refugees 
who were returning to Jungaria to reconquer their former homeland from the Qing. The 
Qing court, unaware of the fate of prominent Jungar refugees such as Sereng, Loojangjab 
and Hasak Sira, feared that these men--possibly in coordination with the Russians--had 
organized remaining Jungar refugees into an army that could challenge Qing control of 
its northwest frontier. After the Qing conquest of Jungaria in 1759, the Qing exaggerated 
the totality of its victory over the hated Jungars, but more than a decade later in 1771, the 
Qing court's response to the submission of the Torghut reveals a paranoia over the 
security of its newly conquered territory in Jungaria. Although the Qing had tried to 
transform the "wolf's hearts" of Jungar refugees, it never fully trusted their loyalty. This 
chapter has also provided a concrete illustration of the themes and ideas that I have 
stressed in this dissertation: the longstanding conflict between the Oirats and the 
Kazakhs, the importance of Oirats with hybrid identities, and the Qing continuing 


ambivalence of the trustworthiness of the Oirats who were living under Qing rule. 
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Chapter Six 


Nomads into Farmers 


INTRODUCTION 

Chapter Five demonstrated that the Qing believed--at least initially--that the 
Torghuts who fled from their pastures on the Volga River in 1771 were an army of 
Jungar refugees who had designs on Qing territory. Although a decade had passed since 
the fall of the Jungar state, the Qing court still harbored fears that Jungar refugees fleeing 
from their pastures on the Volga could unite with the Jungar refugees living under Qing 
rule in Ili and Tarbagatai and threaten Qing control of the borderlands. These rumors 
turned out to be largely false: most of the Oirats who arrived on the Qing frontier in 1771 
were Torghuts who were never part of the Jungar confederation. Only a limited number 
of Jungar refugees accompanied the Torghuts, and these Jungar refugees submitted 
peacefully to the Qing. Yet the fact that the Qing found the rumors concerning the 
"Return of the Jungars" to be credible showed that the Qing still considered the loyalty of 
Jungar refugees suspect and worried about an Oirat rebellion against Qing rule. 

This chapter discusses Qing policy toward the Torghut (and the Jungar refugees 
who accompanied them) during their first two years under Qing rule. This chapter will 
argue that even after the Torghuts' peaceful submission to the Qing, security concerns 
and paranoia over an Oirat rebellion continued drive Qing policy toward the Torghut. 
The Qing's concerns in this regard are made clear in a long court letter edict that was 
issued four months after the Torghuts' submission. Qianlong ordered that the Torghut-- 


particularly the two principle Torghut leaders Ubasi and Tsebekdorji and the Jungar 
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noble Sereng--should be prohibited from communicating with each other, lest they 
secretly hatch a plot to combine their strength and rebel. As Qianlong wrote: "After 
several years have gone by and they establish their livelihood and recover their strength, 
we cannot be completely certain they have no yearnings for their former territory...[if] 
they enter into secret agreements with each other, it will be extremely bad for our 


«407 
affairs." 


Qianlong's proposals for ensuring that the Torghut and Jungar refugees would 
not rise in unified rebellion against Qing rule, however, went beyond prohibiting the 
principle leaders from communicating with each other; Qianlong also wanted to vitiate 
the Oirats' "manly vigor" and martial prowess. Qianlong's scheme for achieving this goal 
was to transform the nomadic Torghut into settled farmers. This ill-conceived policy, 
mismanaged by Qianlong and the Grand Council, resulted in the deaths of thousands of 
Qianlong's new subjects, from both starvation and from smallpox. As banditry, 
starvation, and even cannibalism broke out in the Torghut pastures, the Qing was forced 
to undertake desperate relief measures, including allowing the Torghut men to travel to 
nearby lakes to fish and to ransom off their wives and daughters in exchange for grain 
rations. This "nomads into farmers" campaign was intended to prevent rebellion and 
promote stability on the frontier, but in the end it had the opposite result: the Qing court 
came to believe that, weakened by disease and hunger, the Torghut might rebel against 


Qing rule, or embarrass the Qing by fleeing back to their former pastures on the Russian- 


ruled Volga River. Eventually the Qing was forced to backtrack in its plans to force the 


“°7 Court Letter to Suhede, quoted in: Suhede, QL36.10.04. MaLFZZ 2425-030; 092-3200. [udu aniya oho 
amala. ceni banjirengge ciktarafi hisun etuhun oho manggi. fuhali ceni da ba be kicere gtinin akti seci. inu 
toktobuci ojoraki...uhei sirentume yabure de isibuha manggi. baita de ambula tusa akii. | 
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Torghuts into becoming settled farmers, and to allow Ubasi to move his people hundreds 


of miles from his pastures in Jair (near Tarbagatai) to new pastures in Jultus. 


WHICH PASTURES? 

After the formal submission of the Torghut, the principle Torghut princes were 
escorted to the Qing's summer capital at Chengde to be feasted, enfeoffed with formal 
titles, and to have a formal audience with the emperor.*’* Even before all the feasting 
was done, however, the pressing issue facing Qing officials was where to settle the 
approximately 60,000 thousand Torghut (and accompanying Jungars) who had recently 
submitted to the Qing.*”” 

Qing plans for where to settle the Torghut revolved around the central concern of 
maintaining security on the frontier and preventing the Torghut from rebelling against the 
Qing after they recovered their strength. One early plan, first proposed by imperial 
viceroy Iletu, advocated settling the principle Torghut leaders in Beijing, away from their 
followers, and then settling the rest of the Torghut commoners in the Cahar pastures, far 
from the Jungar lands on the Qing's northwest frontier. Iletu, in proposing this plan, 
clearly was placing security concerns at the forefront. He wanted to move the Torghuts 
far from the former territories of the Jungar state, and to separate them from their leaders, 


lest said leaders try sew dissension among their subjects. However, Qianlong strongly 


“°8 Tletu and Suhede, QL36.06.13. MaLFZZ 2412-025; 091-3372. This document includes a list of all of 
the Torghut nobles were travelling to Chende for an audience with Qianlong. 


“ A detailed chart listing all of the principal Oirat taijis and their number of followers (including count of 
both households and people) is enclosed with: [no memorialist], QL36.06.xxx. MaLFZZ 2413-053.1; 092- 
xxxx. The total number of Torghut included in this calculation was 59,564 (14,062 households). 
According to reports, over 170,000 Torghuts began the journey; thus, it is possible that upwards of 100,000 
perished during the journey or were taken captive. See: Iletu, QL36.06.13. MaLFZZ 2412-022; 091-3355 
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objected to both of these initial proposals in a long Court Letter. Qianlong felt that Iletu's 
proposal to lock up the principle Torghut leaders in Beijing to keep them from causing 
trouble in the frontier would hurt the Qing's reputation within Central Eurasia. As 
Qianlong wrote: "Making him [Ubasi] remain in the capital and settling his followers in a 
different place is also unacceptable. If we actually did this, it would have implications 
for the reputation of our Great Empire. After the outer tribes got wind of it, they would 
laugh at us!" [imbe gemun hecen de bibufi. ini fejergi urse be encu tebuci inu ojorakiu. 
unenggi tuttu oci. musei amba gurun i gebu algin holbobumbi sere anggala. tulergi 
aiman i urse donjifi. inu basumbikai.| In Qianlong's mind, the blow to Qing prestige 
outweighed any benefit of sending the Torghut leaders to the capital. Second, Qianlong 
disagreed with Iletu's proposal to settle the Torghut with the "Inner Jasaks" and in the 
Cahar pastures on security grounds. Qianlong here was learning a lesson from history: 
the Kalka uprising during the Jungar civil war in the 1750s (the so called Cinggundzab 
rebellion) occurred shortly after the Durbets (led by the "Three Cerings") had submitted 
and were settled near the Kalka pastures, the very place where Iletu wished to settle the 
Torghut. As Qianlong wrote: "No matter what, it is absolutely unacceptable for these 
Oirats to be settled in the lands of the Cahar or inner Jasaks. Previously, when Cereng 
and Cereng Ubasi (two of the "three Cerengs") resided near the Kalka pastures at Ulan 
Guma, Cinggundzab wantonly stirred up trouble!" [eiturecibe. ere jergi tilet se musei 
cahar. dorgi jasak i bade tebuci. ainaha seme ojoraku. onggolo cereng. cereng ubasi 
sebe kalkai nuktei hanci ulan guma i jergi bade tebuhe de cinggundzab se hono balai 


cs oe ; - 7410 
burgisame assaha bihe kai.]| 


410 Court Letter to Iletu, dated: QL36.05.02. Quoted in: Iletu, QL36.05.24. MaLFZZ 2412-007; 091-3278. 
Qianlong's also accused Iletu of wanting to pass the problem of the Torghuts on to another official. "Tletu, 
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In a later Court Letter edict issued four months after the Torghuts' submission, 
Qianlong laid out the principles that would guide internal Qing debates on where to settle 
the Torghut and the Jungar refugees who accompanied them. Qianlong ordered that the 
Torghut--particularly the two principle Torghut leaders Ubasi and Tsebekdorji and the 
Jungar noble Sereng--should be settled in pastures as far apart as feasible and be 
prohibited from communicating with each other, lest they secretly hatch a plot to 
combine their strength and rebel. As Qianlong wrote: 

These people are after all extremely untrustworthy. They submitted to us 

after being worn out, and they dare not do anything now. After several 

years have gone by and they establish their livelihood and recover their 

strength, we cannot be completely certain they have no yearnings for their 

former territory...[if] they enter into secret agreements with each other, it 

will be extremely bad for our affairs.*"! 
Qianlong expressed concern that the Torghut and Jungar leaders, if they were able to in 
contact with each other, might be able to combine their strength and plot a rebellion 
against the Qing. Qianlong ordered his officials to settle them far apart and not allow 
them to have any contact with each other, writing: 

The Torghut people who have come are extremely numerous and among 

them are several prominent faiji. If their taiji are unable to secretly enter 

into secret agreements with each other, then problems will not be able to 

break out. If they are able to share intelligence with each other and we are 


even less able to gather any intelligence (on them), then this will have 
important implications. It is unacceptable for us not to prepare in advance. 


in memorializing that Oirat Taijis and leaders should be kept behind in the capital, and their followers 
should be settled the Cahar and inner Jasak pastures, misunderstands matters in the extreme. He thought 
that if he hid [the Torghuts] away from his posting, then that would be the end of matters." [iletu. ilet sei 
taiji dalaha niyalma be gemun hecen de werifi tebume. ceni fejergi urse be cahar. dorgi jasak i bade tebuki 
seme wesimbuhengge. jaci baita ulhiraku.| After this rebuke, Iletu later memorialized Iletu memorialized 
that the Torghut could be temporarily settled in the far western reaches of Qing-controlled Jungaria, 
between the Irtysh river and Hobok Sari and Jair. See Iletu, QL36.06.13. MaLFZZ 2412-022; 091-3355. 


“'! Court Letter to Suhede, quoted in: Suhede, QL36.10.04. MaLFZZ 2425-030; 092-3200. [udu aniya oho 


amala. ceni banjirengge ciktarafi hiisun etuhun oho manggi. fuhali ceni da ba be kicere gunin aki seci. inu 
toktobuci ojoraki...uhei sirentume yabure de isibuha manggi. baita de ambula tusa akii. | 
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Secretly send this [letter] to Suhede. When you designate land for them, 

settle them far [from each other]. After our generals and officials reside 

[among them], they [the Torghut leaders] must not be able to communicate 

with each other. Only then will things be as they should. Among [the 

Torghuts and Jungars], the three men Ubasi, Tsebekdorji and Sereng must 

especially not be settled together in one place. Divide them into three 

divisions, and settle them each far away [from each other].*!* 

Prince Sereng, the former Jungar aristocrat who had fled to the Russians upon the 
fall of the Jungar state and been settled on the Volga with the other Torghuts presented a 
particular cause for concern. The Qing official Cebdenjab articulated these concerns in a 
palace memorial written in response to a court letter edict that stated: "Sereng is also a 
very cunning man. He must not be trusted. In principle, you should maintain caution."*"* 
In response to this edict, Cebdenjab wrote: "After these people gradually recover their 
strength, they will all at once abandon their homes and seek profit [for themselves]. The 
[land of] Ili, which they are familiar with, as well as the lands [west] of Ili in Sarbel , Cui, 
Talas are broad and vast. It is hard to say whether they wantonly harbor plans to conquer 
and then occupy this land." [ereci cun cun i majige ciktaraka manggi. holkonde beye boo 
be waliyafi jabsan be kiceme ceni sara ili. jai ili ci casi Sarbel. cui. talas i jergi ba umesi 
onco leli be balai ereme argame gunime ejelefi teki sere be aki obume muteraku. | 


Cebdenjab also echoed Qianlong's earlier instructions to settle the three principle Torghut 


and Jungar leaders in separate pastures in order to divide their strength. As Cebdenjab 


*!? Court Letter to Suhede, quoted in: Suhede, QL36.10.07. MaLFZZ 2426-006; 092-3352. [ne jihe turgiit i 
Jjergi urse. niyalma jaci geren bime. geli utala ambakan taiji bi. ceni taijisa ishunde bahafi sirentume 
yaburaki oci hon baita dekdebure muteraki. aika cembe ishunde mejige hafumbume muse elemangga 
mejige baharakii oci. labdu holbobuha babi. ubabe muse doigonde belheteme bodoraku oci. inu ojoraki. 
erebe Suhede de narhisame jasifi. cembe ba jorifi tebure de. cembe giyalame giyalame tebufi sidendefi 
musei jiyanggiyvun ambasa tefi. cembe ainaha seme ishunde mejige hafumbume muterakii de isibuci teni 
sain. erei dorgi. | 


“3 Court Letter to Cebdenjab, quoted in: Cebdenjab, QL36.10.19. MaLFZZ 2427-015; 093-0130. [sereng 
inu emu koimali niyalma. §uwe akdaci ojorongge waka. inu giyan i gunin wereseci acambi.]| 
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wrote: "In my humble opinion, if these people are separated far apart from each other, 
made to farm land that should be farmed and made to nomadize on land suitable for 
nomadizing, then their strength will come to be divided and the land will come to be 
purified over the long term." [aha i mentuhiin ginin de. aika ere urse be teisu teisu goro 
giyalabume. usin tarici acara bade usin taribume. nukteci acara bade nukteme tebuci. 
ceni htisun be dendebuci ombime. ba na be inu enteheme bolgo obuci ojoro gese. | 
Qianlong signaled his approbation of Cebdenjab's thinking with a comment written into 
the margins of the memorial: "I have now entrusted Suhede with managing things in this 
way. Your thoughts [on this] are exactly right. You are maturing ever more into 
becoming a full general!" [ne uthai uttu icihiyara babe Suhede afabuha. sini ginin lak 
seme acanaha. jingkini jiyanggiytin ohoci. ele hitwasaha kai.|""* 

In a subsequent Court Letter edict Qianlong provided a more detailed strategy on 
where, exactly, he wanted the Torghut to be settled. Qianlong suggested that the Torghut 
be settled in the former Jungar pastures of Jair, Emil and Boro Tala between Tarbagatai 
and Khovd: he ruled out the Ili region on account of it being to close to Oirat eight banner 
settlements; he ruled out Urumci as well on the grounds that it was too close to Hami and 
Barkul. The Court Letter edict was sent separately to the Qing officials Sebtenbaljur, 
Suhede, and Iletu for comments and suggestions.*'> Sebtenbaljur, Suhede and Iletu all 
memorialized in response to this edict. In responding to the court letter, Sebtenbaljur's 
primary concern was over where to settle the former Jungar prince Sereng. Although 


Sereng had already declared his intention to submit to the Qing (see Chapter Five), 


“4 Cebdenjab, QL36.10.19. MaLFZZ 2427-015; 093-0130. 


“'S See Court Letter to Sebtenbaljur, quoted in: Sebtenbaljur, QL36.06.24. MaLFZZ 2412-039; 091-3448. 
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Sebtenbaljur worried that he might incite the other Torghuts to rebel. Drawing on his 
knowledge of Jungar history, Sebtenbaljur wrote that it was unacceptable to settle Sereng 
and his people in Kuku Usu, Hara Tala (two of the seven rivers of semirechiye that 
flowed into Lake Balkhash) or Sarbel (located due south of Lake Balkhash) which were 
his original pastures before the fall of the Jungar state.*"° 

Responding to the same edict, Suhede tactfully argued that the former Jungar 
pastures to the west of Ili, such as Sarbel (due south of Lake Balkhash) and Temurtu 
Noor (Lake Issyk Kul) were unsuitable for the Torghut as they were "extremely close to 
the Kazakh frontier"; he wrote that the pastures at Emil, further north near Tarbagatai, 
were likewise too close to the Kazakhs. Of course, these pastures were not merely "too 
close to the Kazakh frontier"; in fact, as we saw in Chapter Four, the Kazakhs had 
colonized this region immediately after the fall of the Jungar state.*'” A later memorial 
from Suhede also took the position that it was unacceptable to settle the Torghut in or 
around Urumci, even temporarily: the Qing's principle granaries as well as several 
strategic postal relay stations were situated in and around Urumci, and the Torghut might 
be tempted to raid these important strategic assets.*'* Iletu praised the quality of the 
pastures at Jair (near Tarbagatai) and Hobok Sari, writing: "Previously, during the time of 
the Jungars, Jair and Hobok Sari were well known, excellent pastures." However, he said 
that because it was difficult to transport grain to Hobok Sari, it would not be suitable as a 


temporary winter pasture for the Torghut. Iletu wrote that the pastures along the Irtysh 


“16 Sebtenbaljur, QL36.06.24. MaLFZZ 2412-039; 091-3448. 
“7 Suhede, QL36.07.05. MaLFZZ 2413-016; 092-0096. 


“'8 Suhede, QL36.07.09. MaLFZZ 2413-022; 092-0134. 
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river were good, but were too small to support all of the Torghut. Iletu wrote that the best 
pasture for the Torghut to spend the winter was at Jair: not only was this an excellent 
pasture, it was also close to Tarbagatai, which would make it easy to transport grain to 
the Torghut.*"” 

When the Torghut first submitted, Qing officials did not appreciate quite how 
many people they would be responsible for managing. Upon reflection, Qing officials in 
Jungaria realized that they would not be able to accommodate all of the Torghuts over the 
winter at Jair. As Suhede wrote: "The land of Jair used to be the pasture of the (former 
Jungar) Oirats of Tabun jisa. I thought that it could accommodate the Torghuts because 
they did have much livestock. However, there are more than 40,000 Torghuts and we are 
continually giving them livestock." As such, Suhede feared that Jair was not large 
enough to accommodate all of the Torghuts and their livestock. The Qing's ultimate plan 
for the Torghuts was to have them spend the winter in Ili and Boro Tala, and then in the 
spring, as soon as the grass sprouted, to move them to the north and northeast: Ubasi and 
his people (the most numerous group) would be settled in Jair, Tsebekdorji and his 
people would be settled near the Irtysh river, and Sereng would be settled at Hobok 


- 420 
Sarl. 


In the end, due to fears about Sereng's trustworthiness, the Qing decided to settle 
Sereng and his people far from the other Torghuts in the Altai, near the Qing cantonment 


at Khovd. Ubasi and his people were settled permanently at Jair and Tsebekdorji and his 


followers were settled at Hobok Sari.*”! 


“9 Tetu, QL36.07.08. MaLFZZ 2413-030; 092-0182. 
°° Suhede, QL36.07.25. MaLFZZ 2435-036; 093-2328. 


“1! Suhede, QL36.10.07. MaLFZZ 2426-006; 092-3352. 
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While the former Jungar fugitive Sereng and his followers were in the Altai near 
Khovd, other former Jungar refugees accompanying the Torghut were settled in Ili and 
incorporated in the Oirat Eight Banners with the rest of the Jungar refugees who had fled 
from the Kazakhs and submitted to the Qing. The Qing believed that it would be easier 
to keep an eye on these potentially untrustworthy people if they were stationed in the 
vicinity of Ili, far from Sereng and the other Jungar refugees. A list of the Jungar who 
submitted to the Qing together with the Torghut and were settled in the Oirat eight 
2 


ane 42 
banners is included below. 


Table 7: Jungar Refugees Settled in the Upper Three Banners of Oirat Eight 
Banners 


Number of households Number of people 


”? Suhede, QL36.08.14. MaLFZZ 2436-044; 093-2580 
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Table 8: Jungar refugees settled in the lower five banners of Oirat Eight Banners 


Number of households Number of people 
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THE FINAL OIRAT-KAZAKH WAR AND THE POVERTY OF THE TORGHUT 

When the Torghut first submitted to the Qing, they suffered from dire poverty. 
One reason for this poverty, at least initially, was that the Torghut had fallen victim to 
Kazakh raids on their way from their pastures on the Volga to the Qing frontier. After 
the Torghuts arrived, the Qing quickly realized that the Kazakhs had brutally attacked the 
Torghuts on multiple occasions. Ubasi, immediately after submitting to Qing officials, 
explained that many of his people were at least ten days march away from Ili and he 
asked the Qing officials to help put a stop to the Kazakh raids, lest these people be killed 
by the Kazakhs. As Ubasi said: 

The people that I left behind are more than ten days away. When we were 

coming here, the Kirghiz and Kazakhs came and carried out raiding and 

robbery. We sent people out to meet them [in battle.] Our livestock are 

extremely weak. If the Imperial Viceroy and officials do not grant favor 

and write to them [the Kazakhs,] the people I left behind will all meet their 

end.*”° 
A Kazakh envoy happened to be in Ili when Ubasi made his desperate request. As such, 
Iletu agreed to ask them to stop raiding the Torghuts who had not yet arrived at the Qing 
frontier. Ietu reported that he said the following to the Kazakhs: 

Previously, because the Torghut had not yet arrived, you did not know that 

they were coming here. Now they have arrived and have all submitted to 

the Supreme Master and become albatu. Their people are exhausted and 

there are many who are still coming. After you go back [to the Kazakh 


pastures] tell Ablai and Abu al-Feyz: “Let your people know that it is 
unacceptable to raid and rob these people.”*~* 


3 Tletu, QL36.06.07. MaLFZZ 2412-017; 091-3328. [meni amala tutaha urse juwan funcere inenggi 
sindalabuhangge gemu bi. meni jidere de hasak. burut jifi mujakii durime tabcilame yabuha. be niyalma 
unggifi okdobuci. ulhai hiisun umesi juken. ere sidende jiyanggiyun ambasa aika kesi isibume cende 
bitheleraki oci. amala tutaha urse yooni wajire de isinamDi. | 

4 Tid. [onggolo turgiit se isinjire unde ofi. ceni ebsi genere be sarki bihe. te ese isinjifi. gemu amba ejen 
de dahafi albatu oho. ceni niyalma cukufi amala yaburengge kejine bi. suwe genefi abulai abulbis de ala. 
suweni fejergi urse de uthai afabufi 
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In different meeting with Qing officials, Ubasi had also mentioned that the Torghuts 
were attacked by the Kazakh repeatedly, and the Kazakh raids cut his people off from 
supplies of food and water when they were crossing the deserts near Lake Balkhash.*”° 

The Qianlong emperor also issued a long Court Letter that Qing officials were 
ordered to pass on to the Kazakhs. This edict commanded the Kazakhs to stop raiding 
and robbing the Torghuts. As Qianlong wrote: 


When the Torghut people escaped from Russia and came here to submit, 
the Kazakhs ambushed them and carried out raids. Now, the Torghut 
people have all submitted and [we] have designated land and settled 
[them.] In principle we should clearly explain to Ablai that the Kazakhs 
were wrong to ambush and carry out raids on the Torghut people. When 
convenient, Suhede should explain to Ablai: “The Torghut prince Ubasi 
and his followers could not bear to live in Russia. They ran away from 
Russia, taking their women, children and followers. They travelled great 
distances, striving to receive the Supreme Lord’s grace and saying that 
they wished to become a/batu. Ablai, you are also a man who has 
received the Supreme Master’s grace and become albatu. You should 
have in principle allowed them to pass and sent them on to Ili. It was 
wrong to ambush them and carry out raids. However, you are also 
subordinate to the Russians. Fearing the Russians, you were left with no 
choice but to act in this way. Because this all happened in the past, we 
will not reproach you...Henceforward, if there are any others who come to 
submit to the Supreme Master, you should protect them and allow them to 
pass. It is absolutely unacceptable to ambush, raid, or rob [them.]*”° 


5 Tletu, QL36.06.13. MaLFZZ 2412-022; 091-3355. 


“© Court Letter Edict quoted in: Suhede, QL36.08.17. MaLFZZ 2437-030; 093-2753. [jakan turgiit i jergi 
urse. oros ci tucifi ebsi baime jidere de. hasak urse cembe heturefi majige tabcilame yabuha bihe. te turgiit 
i jergi urse. gemu dahame dosifi ba jorifi tebume icihiyaha be dahame. giyan i hasak sai neneme turgit i 
jergi urse be heturefi tabcilame yabuhangge waka oho babe abulai sede getukeleme ulhibuci acambi. erebe 
Suhede i giinin obume ildun be tuwame ceni hasak abulai sede. turgit taiji ubasi i jergi urse. oros de teme 
dosoraki oros ci ukcame tucifi. hehe juse fejergi urse be gaifi. amba ejen i kesi be alire be kiceme. 
cihanggai albatu oki seme goromime yabume baime jidere de. abulai suwe inu amba ejen i kesi be alifi 
albatu oho niyalma. suwe giyan i cembe sain i dulembufi ili de unggici acambi. cembe heturefi majige 
tabcilame yabuhangge waka ohobi. damu suwe inu oros i harangga. oros de geleme arga akii de uttu 
yabuha. emgeri duleke baita be dahame. be inu suwembe jabcame sibkire ba aki...sirame aika geli amba 
ejen de baime jiderengge bici. suwe urunaki saikan tawaSatame dulembukini. hetureme tabcilame durire 
oci. ainaha seme ojoraki. | 
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The Kazakhs denied that they had committed any atrocities against the Torghut, but Qing 
officials did not believe their version of events. The Kazakh sultan Ablai explained the 
Kazakhs' actions as follows in a Todo script letter to the Qing court: 


I, Ablai Khan dispatched an envoy to ask after the health of the Imperial 
Viceroy and the Imperial Councillor. When the Torghuts were migrating, 
they raided the Kazakhs and took more than two-hundred eighty men 
captive and killed about three-hundred men. Among those killed were 
fifty of my “heroic warriors.” At that time, we told the Torghuts: “You 
are on your way to submit to the Great Ejen. We are all albatu of the 
Great Ejen! Please give me back the people that you took captive, as well 
as twenty muskets, eleven helmets and thirteen padded jackets.” They 
only gave me a few pieces of chain mail and a few helmets; when they did 
not give back anything else, war broke out. Now that the Torghuts have 
submitted, will the Imperial Viceroy and the Imperial Councillor not give 
me back the people and weapons that the Torghuts took away from us? 
Also, the Torghuts killed our scribes. Will you please give to me one 
literate man and woman from among the Torghuts?*”’ 


Suhede clearly did not believe Ablai's story in this regard, writing: “Ablai is extremely 
cunning and deceitful. He has dispatched an envoy and given [us] this letter in order to 
gather intelligence on the Torghuts who submitted.”*** At any rate, a steady stream of 
Torghut refugees who escaped after being briefly enslaved by the Kazakhs certainly 


dispelled any doubts Suhede may have had about the extent of Kazakh raids against the 


Torghut. Fifteen refugees submitted one at a time during a two week stretch, all of them 


7 Suhede, QL36.08.17. MaLFZZ 2437-030; 093-2753. [abulai han. jiyanggiyiin ambasa de elhe baire 
jalin elcin takuraha. turgit jidere de meni hasak be tabcilafi (xxxx) juwe tanggui jakunju funcere niyalma 
oljilame gamaha. ilan tanggi hamire niyalma be waha. erei dorgi meni baturu be susai wahabi. tere fonde 
be turgit de gisurehe bade. suwe te amba ejen be baime genembi. muse gemu amba ejen i albatu kai. suwe 
oljilame gamaha meni niyalma. miyoocan orin da. saca juwan emu. olbo juwan ilan. ere jergi agura. 
niyalma be mende bukini serede. damu udu asu uksin. saca buhebi. giiwa hacin be kemuni bure unde de 
geli dain oho. te turgut i urse dahame dosika be dahame. jivanggiyun ambasa de bairengge. turgit i 
tabcilame gamaha meni niyalma. agira hajun be mende bahabureo. jai turgit i urse meni hergen arara 
niyalma be wahabi. bairengge. ceni turgut i dorgi emu hergen arara niyalma sargan suwaliyame mende 
bureo. | 

8 Ibid. [abulai umesi argangga koimali. ere bithe bume niyalma taktirahangge cohome turgiit sei dahame 
dosika mejige be fujurulafi.] 
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victims of Kazakh raids at Sara Usu or Sarbel.*”’ 


For example, an eighteen year old man 
named Daimarin's horse fell behind the other Torghuts, en route to the Qing frontier, and 
he was ambushed and enslaved by the Kazakhs. He escaped and submitted to the 


Qing.**° On a separate occasion, a similar fate befell a Torghut named Joonba.**! 


SMALLPOX 

The lingering effects of Kazakh raids were not the only reason for Torghut 
poverty; a smallpox epidemic that broke out in Ubasi's pasture shortly after his 
submission to the Qing also was a contributing factor. Qing officials reported on limited 


smallpox outbreaks just weeks after the Torghut submitted to the Qing.*”” 


Yet the larger- 
scale epidemics did not occur until Ubasi's people were en route to Jair from their 
temporary pastures in Ili. On the way to Jair, two of Ubasi's four young sons succumbed 
to smallpox. After arriving in Jair, smallpox killed Ubasi's wife and daughter. Afraid 
that the rest of his family would be afflicted, Ubasi fled to a remote pasture, leaving 
several of his Jaisangs temporarily in charge until he returned. Other reports came in to 
Qing officials that smallpox was rampant among Ubasi's people in Jair, and that Ubasi's 
mother had recently come down with the disease. Reports continued to filter in to Qing 
officials on the outbreak of smallpox in Ubasi's pasture. One report stated that of Ubasi's 


22,490 followers, 3,390 had already died of smallpox, about 15% of all of Ubasi's 


followers; the same report also stated that the death toll of the disease was higher than 


4 


»° Suhede, QL36.09.03. MaLFZZ 2437-053; 093-2879. 


°° Antai, QL36.09.03. MaLFZZ 2437-050; 093-2868. 


1! Ino memorialist], QL36.09.20. MaLFZZ 2423-048; 092-2753. 
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>? Suhede, QL36.08.01. MaLFZZ 2436-026; 093-2473. 
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normal. One of Ubasi's two remaining sons, a five-year-old named ASugai, had also 
recently perished.**? 

While the sources do not allow us to know whether Ubasi was having second 
thoughts about submitting to the Qing, as Qianlong had surmised, it became obvious to 
Qing officials that the smallpox epidemic was causing Ubasi to shirk his leadership duties, 
refusing to meet with his Jaisangs and not inspecting his people's pastures. As one Qing 
official observed: "Ubasi is so afraid of smallpox that he will not allow the Jaisangs who 
administer affairs to enter his yurt and he will not give shelter to his subjects. Having 
only just arrived [at Jair], he tells me that he wants to move to a more "purer" [bolgo] 
pasture...I told him [in response]: The land of Jair is broad and vast and is excellent and 
pure!"*** Other reports stated that Ubasi refused to nomadize in the vicinity of the places 


435 
d. 


where his relatives die In the weeks that followed, Ubasi obstinately refused to come 


out of his yurt and meet with his officials, fearful of contracting smallpox. According to 
a report to the throne, Ubasi was moving his encampment every few days, hoping to 
avoid the smallpox. Although his officials moved together with him, he apparently 
refused to allow them to enter his yurt. As the report stated: 
Ubasi says that he wants to move to a clean pasture and he moves about 
everyday. Now, he is encamped at Urtu Bulak and has remained there for 
several days. Basically, he says that after he gets this month's grain 
rations, he wants to move again. His subjects also frequently move around 


and set up camp a short distance away. Up until now, he still has not seen 
his infant son. He is extremely afraid of smallpox. Although his Jaisangs 


3 Ino memorialist], QL36.12.09. MaLFZZ 2440-028; 094-0020. 


4 Suhede, QL37.01.24. MaLFZZ 2488-016; 097-0399. [twwaci. ubasi mama ersere de umesi geleme ofi. 
ubade bisire baita icihiyara jaisang sebe gemu ini tehe monggo boo i dolo dosimburaki albatu sei nukte be 
inu halburaki. teni isinjime. uthai meni baru bolgo bade gurifi teki seme alambi...be ini baru jair i ba 
umesi onco leli sain bolgo ba kai. 


5 Tletu, QL37.02.03. MaLFZZ 2488-020; 097-0424. 
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come to him everyday, he refuses as usual to allow them into his yurt. If 

there is something to say [to him] then it has to be passed [by written 

note.]**° 

The smallpox epidemic in Ubasi's pastures, and Ubasi's refusal to carry out his 
duties or to enforce order in his pastures, was increasingly a cause for concern among 
Qing officials. One reason for this concern was that failure to control his people, and the 
resultant lawlessness in his pastures, led to an increase in banditry. One report stated 
that Torghut bandits were brazen enough to steal all of Ubasi's horses, forcing Qing 
officials to supply him with more horses.**’ Other reports chronicled a host of other 
misdeeds. In one reported incident, the Torghuts waylaid a group of Chinese merchants, 
stabbing one with a sword and shooting another with a musket before stealing their 
horses. In a different incident, Torghut bandits shot a Cahar shepherd and stole his six 
horses.*** One memorial stated that Ubasi's starving subjects stole horses from the 


439 


Kazakhs and immediately ate them.” The Torghuts were apparently rustling so much 


Kazakh livestock that the Kazakh leader Abu al-Feyz sent "Secret Agent Burud" on a 


mission to the Qing viceroy to lodge a complaint.**° 


8° Suhede, QL37.02.09. MaLFZZ 2488-034; 097-0496. [ubasi bolgo babe baiki seme inenggidari gurime 
yabume the urtu bulak i bade tatafi. udu inenggi tehe. amba muru juwe biyai kunesun i bele gaiha manggi. 
geli guriki sere gisun bi. ini fejergi urse inu labdu gurifi ini hanci udu ba i Surdeme tatahabi. tetele i ini 
huhuri jui be kemuni tuwara unde. mama ersere de umesi gelembi. ini jaisang sa. inenggidari jicibe. an i 
monggo boo de dosimburaku. gisun bici ulambi.| 
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Qing officials blamed these instances of theft and robbery at least in part on the 
fact that smallpox had taken Ubasi's wife and children from him. As one Qing official 
wrote: 


Your subjects have reached the point of extreme lawlessness. Before, 
when your wife was still alive, things were extremely good. Because you 
strictly controlled [your people], there were not any problems...if you do 
not arrest them and manage affairs seriously, and you people constantly 
engage in banditry in this way, then this will be very bad for your 
reputation. Furthermore, after evil practices multiply, it will get to the 
point that you will not be able to control them. How does this benefit 
you? 


On another occasion, the same memorialist also observed that Ubasi's behavior changed 
after the death of his wife, writing: "I said to Ubasi: "When your wife was still here, your 
subjects were extremely peaceful. In the period after your wife died, several incidences 

of banditry broke out. There were some who dared to steal the livestock from the postal 


relay stations.""**” 


The additional stress of losing his family members made Ubasi an even 
less effective ruler than he was before the smallpox epidemic. The change in Ubasi's 
demeanor following the loss of his family members was observed by his own subjects as 
well. For example, one of Ubasi's emissaries painted the following picture of the 
situation in Ubasi's pastures in Jair: 

When my Khan Ubasi was on the Volga River, his ideas were wise and he 

took care of affairs well. After he arrived here last year, my Khan's 


mother, wife and children all died, and the pastures became cursed. 
Looking at the situation now, my Khan Ubasi is not at all like he was 


4) Suhede, QL37.02.22. MaLFZZ 2439-004; 097-0581. [sini fejergi urse. jaci fafun Sajin akii ten de 
isinaha. neneme sini katun bisire fonde umesi sain. cembe ciralame jafatame kadalara jakade. umai baita 
aku bihe...si aika ciralame jafafi ujeleme icihiyaraki oci. sini albatu emdubei uttu hilhafi sini gebu dere de 
inu labdu ehe sere anggala. ehe taci banjinafi. si inuy jafatame kadalame muterakii de isinambi. sinde ai 
tusa. | 


“? Suhede, QL37.01.09. MaLFZZ 2487-025; 097-0215. [geli ubasi i baru. sini katun bisire fonde sini 


albatu umesi ekisaka bihe. sini katun aki oho amala. ere sidende hilha holo i baita ududu mudan tucike. 
gelhun aki giyamun i ulha be durihengge bi.] 
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before. He has really taken a turn for the worse. He is not able to manage 

affairs, and his subjects no longer fear him. Some of our impoverished 

people approach my Khan's yurt and curse his name; when my Khan hears 

he is unable to do anything about it...now, there are those among our 

people who, overcome by hunger, are eating human flesh. About half of 

our people are in such a degraded state. They meet their end right before 

our eyes...After reporting [these things] to him, our Khan Ubasi just says, 

"yes, yes" but then does not do anything about it. I see that a disastrous 

fate has truly befallen the pastures of the Torghut.*” 

Reports from Qing officials generally painted an unflattering portrait of Ubasi. 
Even before the outbreak of smallpox in Jair, Ubasi was anything but a resolute leader, at 
least according to Qing officials. For example, Suhede had the following appraisal of 
Ubasi: "Ubasi is young, and does not understand the ways of the world too well. It is 
absolutely true that he arrogant and reckless and does not know restraint."*** As the chaos 
reigning in pastures became more pronounced, a stream of reports made their way to the 
Qing court accusing Ubasi of litany of misdeeds. A Qing memorialist expressed disgust 
at what he saw as Ubasi's cowardice in fleeing in the face of smallpox, writing: "Their 
people are extremely frightened and are running away and hiding one after another. 


When the Mongols get wind of a smallpox outbreak, they forsake their relatives and 


wantonly run away and hide."** Another report criticized Ubasi for marrying his 


“® Tletu, QL37.07.27. MaLFZZ 2465-006; 095-2623. [meni han ubasi ejil de bisire fonde. giinin sure. baita 
de inu sain bihe. duleke aniya ubade isinjifi meni han i enive katun juse gemu wajiha. nukte geli ehe oho. te 
tuwaci. meni han ubasi fuhali nenehe adali waka. labdu ehe oho. baita inu icihiyame muteraku. fejergi 
niyalma te inu inde gelerakii oho. te yadara urse Suwe meni han i monggo boo i hanci genefi meni han i 
gebu be jorime toorengge gemu bi. meni han donjiha seme inu ainame muteraku...te meni niyalmai dorgi 
omihon de amcabuha urse niyalmai yali jeterengge bi. ere gese yadahiin ningge uthai dulin gese bi. yasa 
tuwahai wajire de isinambi...ubasi de alaha manggi. meni han ubasi damu inu inu sefi geli umai 
icihiyaraki. erebe tuwaci yargiyan i meni turgit i nukte efujere forgon oho seme gisurembi.] 


“4 Suhede, QL36.10.23. MaLFZZ 2428-021.1; 093-0387. [ubasi se asigan. jalan i baita be asuru ulhiraki. 
damu kangsanggi cokto elecun be sarkiingge umesi yargiyan. | 


“ Tno memorialist], QL36.11.09. MaLFZZ 2430-010; 093-0864. [ceni niyalma umesi geleme teisu teisu 


jailame gurimbi. monggoso mama erSere be donijifi, ini giranggi yali seme herseraki balai jailame 
yabumbi. | 
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brother's wife after losing his own wife to smallpox. A Qing official described Ubasi's 
misdeeds as follows: "Ubasi does not understand matters. He is perverse and knows not 


11446 
restraint." 


Ubasi was also scolded when he tried to implicate his Torghut rival 
Tsebekdorji in a crime, falsely accusing him of getting drunk and threatening one of his 
Jaisangs with a knife.**’ On another occasion, Ubasi, upon seeing sheep along the road, 
asked the Qing viceroy whether the emperor could bestow these sheep upon him as a gift. 
The viceroy dressed Ubasi down for this impertinent request, supposedly saying: "[Upon 
hearing that request], I lost my temper and said to him [Ubasi]: 'What kind of young 
know-nothing are you?. You are just the Khan of one small tribe! [How can] such 
indecorous words come out of your mouth?"**® 

The reports of the chaos in Ubasi's pastures prompted concern within the Qing 
court that Ubasi might get carried away and possibly run away. Upon learning of the 
tragedy that had befell Ubasi's family, Qianlong issued the following Court Letter Edict: 
"Ubasi's relatives are meeting their end one after another and his subjects are also dying 
of smallpox. He is dispirited with this [turn of events] and is thinking regretfully that it 
was a mistake to submit. It is difficult to know whether he will wantonly get carried 


1449 


away while he is having regrets. In response to this Court Letter, a Qing official 


stated: "The Torghuts are all people who recently submitted. People are dying of 


“46 Suhede, QL37.02.09. MaLFZZ 2488-034; 097-0496. [ubasi baita ulhirakit. muriki. elecun be sarkii.] 
“7 Furangga, QL37.01.14. MaLFZZ 2487-039; 097-0302 


“8 Suhede, QL37.05.01. MaLFZZ 2491-032; 097-1188. [ede aha jili banjifi. ini baru. si ai hacin i se 
asigan ulhiraki okini. si inu emu ajige aiman i han kai. angga ci ere gese doro giyan aki gisun tucimbini. | 
” Court Letter Edict, quoted in: Furangga, QL36.12.29. MaLFZZ 2443-021; 094-0737. [ubasi i 
niyamangga niyalma uttu siranduhai wajimbime. ini fejergi urse geli ne mama erseme bucehei bi. ede yi 
giinin usafi korsome gunime dahame dosikangge waka oho seme jabcame aliyahai balai baita dekderSeme 
yabure be boljoci ojoraku. | 
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smallpox before they have permanently settled down; it is impossible [in such a situation] 
to prevent Ubasi's subjects from becoming afraid and running as away as they please."**° 
Qianlong, after pondering the matter for several days, handed down another Court Letter 
edict expressing concern that Ubasi might be thinking that the Qing court purposefully 
moved him to a cursed pasture: 
After he learns [about the death of another young son] he will even more 
regretfully think that submitting [to the Qing] was mistake. And he will 
definitely [ask] why it is that the people in Tsebekdorji and Bambar's 
various pastures have not come to harm, but only his pastures have come 
to this. It is difficult to know whether he wrongly suspects that we chose a 
cursed pasture and settled him there on purpose. 
In this edict, Qianlong referred to the two other principle Torghut leaders, Tsebekdoryji 
and Bambar. The Qing court had settled Ubasi in different pastures than Tsebekdoryji and 
Bambar, but they knew that Ubasi would no doubt have heard that their pastures had not 


suffered from smallpox. 


NOMADS INTO FARMERS 

Against this backdrop of epidemic disease, starvation, prostitution, banditry and 
poverty, the Qing undertook a campaign to turn the Torghut nomads into sedentary 
farmers. This policy exacerbated the suffering in Ubasi's pasture. The Qing's campaign 
to turn the Torghut into farmers began with a long court letter edict exalting the economic 


benefits that farming would bring to the Torghut, an edict which Qianlong ordered his 


°° Furangga, QL36.12.29. MaLFZZ 2443-021; 094-0737. [turgiit se gemu ice dahame dosika niyalma. 
teme toktoro unde de. uthai mama erseme niyalma bucehei bisire be ubasi i fejergi ursei dorgi. balai 
geleme gitnin cihai gurime ukame yaburengge be. inu aki obume muteraki. | 


“5! Court Letter Edict, quoted in: Ietu, QL37.01.21. MaLFZZ 2446-027; 094-1468. [yi saha manggi. ele 
dahame jihengge waka oho seme korsome gunimbime. geli urunaku tsebekdorji. bambar i jergi geren nukte 
ainu uttu niyalma anggala kokirahaku. damu ini nukte uttu ohoni. muse jortai ehe nukte jorifi inde tebuhe 
seme balai kenehunjere be boljoci ojorakii. | 
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officials to share with Torghut leaders. After passing the winter in temporary pastures in 
Ili and Tarbagatai, the plan was to move the Torghut to their permanent pastures, and 
under the direction of Chinese advisors, a select number of Torghuts would plant grain in 
the spring.*°* After the harvest in the fall, these Torghut farmers would rejoin their 
brethren in their winter pastures, bringing along with them the harvested grain that would 
feed them through the winter. In the spring, they would once again plant grain instead of 
heading to the summer pastures with their animals.” 

While the official purpose of the "nomads into farmers" campaign was to provide 
the impoverished Torghut with a means for a livelihood, an edict from Qianlong revealed 
a more sinister (although never publicly acknowledged) motive: Qianlong hoped that 
turning the Torghut nomads into farmers would vitiate their "manly vigor" and over time 
would make them less of threat to Qing rule. Qianlong believed that the martial prowess 
and manly vigor of the Oirats was tied to their nomadic way of life; forcing the Torghuts 
to farm the land would weaken them over time. In short, Qianlong hoped that a sedentary 
lifestyle would have the same effect upon the Torghuts' military skills as it had on the 
Qing's ruling house, the Manchus. Qianlong and the Qing court believed that the 
"nomads into farmers" policy would help to ensure the continued security of the Qing's 
northwest frontier. As Qianlong stated: "The Oirats' manly vigor has always been 
strong; if we have them raise livestock and hunt, then they will gradually become [even 


more] powerful. If they become more powerful it will not be good. In my opinion, if we 


452 Suhede, QL36.08.26. MaLFZZ 2437-040; 093-2810. See also a long proclamation praising the 
benefits of farming that Qing officials read to Ubasi and the other Torghut leaders, [no memorialist], 
QL36.09.07. MaLFZZ 2437-006; 093-2631. 


“3 Suhede, QL36.10.12. MaLFZZ 2439-014; 093-3239. 
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make them constantly till the land it will be beneficial to our affairs. Although it will not 
be possible to vitiate their manly vigor all at once, their strength will at any rate be 
divided."*** 

In response to this proposal to turn the Torghuts into farmers, Suhede presciently 
pointed several potential problems with the "nomads into farmers" policy that would 
eventually come to fruition. First, Suhede responded to Qianlong's observation that the 
Torghuts had the ability to farm. Suhede wrote that although the Jungars in the past had 
always known how to farm, the Torghut had bought their grain from the Russians and 
therefore had no experience with farming. As Suhede wrote: "The Jungar people always 
used to know how to farm. The Torghut and HooSot people all customarily bought grain 
to eat from the Russians; although they have no experience with farming, they will only 
gain a permanent livelihood if we teach them to farm."**> Suhede here is contradicting an 
assertion that Qianlong made that the "Torghut [already] know how to farm," while 
(tactfully) conceding Qianlong's essential point that the Torghut need to learn how to 
farm in order to earn a livelihood. Suhede was also prescient in pointing out that after the 
Torghut were organized into crowded farms, they would "see the water and the 


grasslands, and [know] that they can nomadize here and there...it will be difficult to 


*S4 Court Letter Edict quoted in: Suhede, QL36.10.07. MaLFZZ 2426-006; 092-3352. [jai iilet daci haha 
ubu sain. aika cembe damu ulha fusembubume gurguseme yabubuci. ceni hisun ulhiyeni etuhun ome 
genembi. ceni hiisun hon etuhun oho manggi. uthai sain baita waka. mini giininde cembe yarume fulu usin 
taribuci hono baita de tusa. udu emu erinde ceni hahai ubu be eberebume muteraki bicibe. ai ocibe. ceni 
husun be majige dendebumbi.]| 


*° Suhede, QL36.08.26. MaLFZZ 2437-040; 093-2810. [jun gar i niyalma oci. daci usin weilere be sambi. 


turgut. hooSot i urse ani ucuri gemu oros ci jeku udafi jeme. usin tarime bahanaraku bicibe. cembe 
tacibume usin taribume oci. teni enteheme banjire hethe obuci ombi.] 
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control bad practices such as evil, lazy people secretly not farming and eating the seed 


«11456 
grain. 


FAILURE OF NOMADS INTO FARMERS 

The nomads into farmers campaign was a failure. The Torghuts generally refused 
to work the land and the harvests did not yield enough grain to feed the Torghut through 
the winter. The failure of the nomads into farmers campaign, and the overall poverty of 
Ubasi's people, was blamed largely on the supposed laziness and avarice of the Torghuts. 
Qing officials frequently criticized Ubasi for allowing his people to slaughter the 
livestock for meat. For example, Suhede criticized Ubasi as follows: "Not thinking 
about your livelihood, many of your people kill the stud livestock and eat them. 
Although we officials have declared this practice illegal, your subjects do not listen and 
wantonly kill and then eat [the livestock.]"*°’ One problem, it seems, is that the Torghuts 
had little incentive to farm since the Qing repeatedly gave them handouts of grain and 
livestock. In order to create a sense of urgency among the Torghuts, Qing officials told 
them that if they missed the spring planting, then the Qing would not continue to provide 
them with handouts. For example, Suhede wrote: "Things will only be as they should if 
they farm the land. If his people take it upon themselves to be lazy and not farm, if they 


miss the [spring] planting then it will get to the point where many of his people will have 


6 Ibid]. 
“87 Suhede, QL37.01.09. MaLFZZ 2487-025; 097-0215 [banjire were giinirakii. fusembure ulha be wafi 


jekengge umesi labdu meni ambasa hafasa fafulame selgiyecibe. suweni niyalma gisun donjiraki hiilhame 
wafi jembi. | 
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absolutely nothing to eat. We do not have a policy of always providing [more grain]."*°* 


On another occasion, Qing officials were indignant that Ubasi asked for an extension of 
grain rations. Ubasi was reported to say: "If we do not have any grain during the sixth 
month and before the harvest in the seventh month, how will we get by? Will we just die 
of starvation?" Suhede told him that Qing officials were already being generous for 
providing grain handouts in the fourth and fifth months, as said handouts were supposed 
to end in the third month. Suhede then asked Ubasi why it was that the grain rations were 
sufficient for Tsebekdorji's people, Ubasi responded that it was because he had more 
people then Tsebekdorji. Suhede replied that that was not a good excuse, since grain 
rations were calculated according to the number of subjects that Ubasi had. Suhede did 
not evince any sympathy for Ubasi's starving subjects, saying: "If they die of starvation, 
then just let them die."*° 

Qianlong, in a long edict, fumed that Ubasi and his people were lazy and were not 
farming diligently: 

From the time that you Torghuts submitted, the Great Lord has conferred 

grace and bestowed upon you food, clothing and even tools; he has also 

bestowed upon you livestock for the sake of your long-term livelihood. 

Now, out of extraordinary grace, he has given you seed grain and had you 

farm the land; [this was] specifically to ensure you have a carefree and 

easy livelihood forever. For this, you should in principle exert effort and 

press your people to fully farm the land. Only then will things be as they 

should. The subjects of Tsebekdorji and Bambar are, just like you, people 


who have recently submitted. They have worried constantly, and thinking 
of the interests of their people, managed things well. However, your 


es Suhede, QL37.03.08. MaLFZZ 2489-027; 097-0735. [usin taribuci teni sain. aika ini niyalmai cisui 
banuhisame usin tariraki. tarire erin be tookabuha manggi. utala niyalma fuhali jeterengge aki de isinaci. 
muse emdubei sirabure kooli aki. | 


*° Suhede, QL37.05.01. MaLFZZ 2491-032; 097-1188. [ninggun biyai emu biya. geli nadan biyade jeku 
bargiyara onggolo. kunesun aku oci. adarame dulembi. uthai omiholohoi bucembio. | 


“© Thid. [omiholome buceci. uthai bucere dabala.] 
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people finish eating in one day the food meant to feed people for ten days. 
The animals that others gave to you were meant to be conserved in order 
to provide milk products, yet your people, not planning for anything, 
killed them and consumed them as they pleased. Now, you are also lazily 


procrastinating and exerting no effort on farming. What is the reason for 
this?*°! 


Eventually, however, Qing officials began to take a softer line toward Ubasi and his 
starving subjects. Ubasi once again asked Qing officials to extend grain rations to his 
people, arguing that his people were stealing and eating their livestock not out of avarice 
or laziness, but rather because they were starving and were left with no other choice. As 
Ubasi was reported to say: 


When we were on the Volga river, [lawbreakers] still knew fear: if petty 
theft occurred, we would punish [the offenders] with a flogging and then 
release them; if they engaged in flagrant robbery and banditry, we gouged 
out their eyes and broke their arms. Now, the laws are strict. After being 
arrested for banditry, [offenders] are killed. [Yet] now the impoverished 
people are completely unafraid. Those who wantonly commit crimes 
within the pastures have increased in number. [The poor people] steal 
from those who have a few cattle or sheep. Lacking anything to eat, when 
they kill a sheep, the poor people gather around in a circle and say, "will it 
be only I who dies?" They say this one after another. The Jaisangs make 
the laws and regulations clear and try to reign them in, but they all say: 
"Instead of dying now, let us die at the time when we are arrested." No 
matter how stern I am in my words, they completely ignore what I say. 
Even I am always afraid at night when I sleep, and can find no peace.*”” 


“°! Court Letter edict to Iletu, quoted in: Iletu, QL37.04.20. MaLFZZ 2491-023; 097-1149. [suweni turgiit i 
Jjergi urse dahame dosika ci. amba ejen jetere eture baitalara jaka hacin ci aname kesi isibume Sangnaha 
bime. geli suweni enteheme banjire jalin hethe ulha Sangnaha. te suwende use faha bahabufi usin 
taribuhangge cohome enteheme goidatala jirgame banjiki sere ten i kesi. ede si uthai giyan i beye 
facihiyasame. sini fejergi urse be Sorgime fulu usin taribuci. teni giyan de acanambi. ne tsebekdorii. 
bambar i jergi urse. gemu sini emu adali jihe niyalma. ce teisu teisu facihiyasara be safi. meni meni fejergi 
urse de tusa bisire be bodome sain i icihiyaha bime. damu sini fejergi urse. niyalmai juwan inenggi 
jeterengge be emu inenggi uthai jeme wajimbi. nivalma Sangnaha ulha be bibufi fusembure sun ayara gaire 
be bodome. damu sini fejergi urse. eiten be bodoraku ginin cihai wafi jembi. te usin tarire de geli siltame 
anatame banuhisame hisutulerakingge. ere ai doro.| 


“©? Suhede, QL37.07.24. MaLFZZ 2464-018; 095-2441. [ejil de bisere de buyarame hiilhai baita bici 
isebume tantafi sindambi. balai durinume hilhaci yasa korome gala moksolome icihiyara de. kemuni 
gelere isere be sambi. te fafun be ciralafi. hilha ofi yaburengge be jafaha manggi. uthai wambime. te 
yadara urse fuhali geleraku nuktei dorgide balai hilhame yaburengge umesi labdu oho. majige honin ihan 
bisirengge emdubei hilhabume jeterengge akii de emu honin waci. yadara urse ukunjifi. meni teile 
bucembio seme. teisu teisu erei sembi. jaisang sa fafun kooli be jafafi neileme jafataci gemu be ne bucere 
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Other reports that reached the throne said much the same thing. For example, Suhede 
wrote: 
Ubasi's people are really in dire straits. Ubasi is unable to come up with a 
plan and he is under extreme pressure. If we do not provide aid to bring 
him comfort, then it will get to the point where many living beings will die 
before our eyes. This is unjust and is not in accord with the Lord's 
extremely generous intentions. Now, even if we distribute sufficient 
[rations] from the grain they acquired from farming and temporarily aid 
people whose mouths are hanging wide open with hunger, it will run out 
within a few months since there are many people but little grain. Because 


they know that we will not give them any more [grain], we are obviously 
unable to calm down the masses.*°° 


A SOFTER LINE 

Over time, as the it became clear to both Qing officials on the frontier and the 
Emperor and his advisors in the capital that Ubasi's people were in danger of dying, the 
Qing began to take a softer line. Qianlong, in a series of edicts, began to worry 
increasingly that the Torghuts had been pushed too far, and that they needed to be given 
emergency grain rations to prevent mass starvation. For example, in the margins of a 
memorial detailing plans to relieve Torghut poverty, Qianlong scrawled a note 
questioning why more was not being done to provide relief to the Torghut, writing: "Why 


is it that way? It is probably still appropriate to provide some relief." [ainahai tuttu ni. 


anggala. jafabuha erinde buceki seme gisurembi. bi ai gisun i ciralacibe. fuhali mini gisun be donjiraki. 
mini beye ci aname dobori amgara de gemu geleme elhe baharakii. | 


“3 Suhede, QL37.08.02. MaLFZZ 2465-010; 095-2653. [wbasi i urse ne mujakii oitobufi ten de isinafi. 
ubasi fuhali arga baharaki de inu umesi hafirabuhabi. aika aitubume tohorombume icihiyaraki. tuwahai 
utala ergengge be bucere de isibuci giyan waka bime. inu ejen i ten i gosingga ginin de acanaraki. ne udu 
ceni tarifi baha jeku ci cembe isingga be bodome salame bume. angga gahisara omihon urse be taka 
aitubuci ocibe. jeku komso niyalma labdu de. udu biyai sidende wajifi. siraburaku be ce inu sara be 
dahame. geren i gunin be jiduji tohorombume muteraki. | 
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kemuni majige sirabuci acambidere.}*™ Yet, Qianlong was keen to be certain that the 
Torghuts did not think that giving handouts of grain was a precedent. He ordered 
officials to explain to Ubasi that such handouts would not continue in the future.“ One 
report from Ubasi's pasture provided details on the extent of famine in Ubasi's pasture. 
Of Ubasi's 23,077 subjects, 5,797 were considered "weak and feeble" [genggedeci ojoro 
niyalma], while the remaining 17,280 were categorized as "extremely poor people with 
absolutely nothing" [wmai akti umesi yadara urse], almost seventy-five percent of Ubasi's 
subjects. Qing officials calculated that the wheat and barley that the Torghuts harvested 
was sufficient to feed them only for a month. To help relieve hunger, sheep were 
transported from the Cahar pastures, but because of the long journey, the sheep were 
skinny and weak, and would be unable to provide milk products for several months. As 
such, Qing officials transported several months of grain to Ubasi's pasture in Jair from the 
granary in Tarbagatai. To encourage Ubasi to continue farming, Qing officials did not 
immediately reveal to him that the Qing was making plans to provide relief supplies to 
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his people.” There was considerable concern among Qing officials that Ubasi would eat 


the animals given to his people to relieve their hunger, rather than waiting for the 
livestock to produce milk products.*°” 


Despite these problems, the Qing hoped that over time, Ubasi's people would 


come to like farming,*®* and reports came in that Ubasi's people had planted wheat and 


4 


° Suhede, QL37.08.28. MaLFZZ 2468-039; 095-3454. 


4 


°° Suhede, QL37.08.23. MaLFZZ 2468-010; 095-3286. 


“6° Tno memorialist], QL37.08.28. MaLFZZ 095-3370. 
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67 Suhede, QL37.10.18. MaLFZZ 2476-010; 096-1559. 


4 


°§ Tletu, QL37.02.22. MaLFZZ 2489-004; 097-0600. 
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barley, and that the seedlings of these crops had sprouted.“ Yet it seems that Ubasi's 
people never made much progress in learning to be farmers for several years. To help 
Ubasi's subjects improve their skill at farming, the Qing mandated that Chinese Green 
Standard soldiers, who had years of experience farming on the frontier, should supervise 
the Torghuts in their agricultural pursuits.*”” The Qing also dispatched Green Standard 
Soldiers to search for additional farmland near Ubasi's pasture that might improve yields 
for the next year's harvest. In addition to 18,000 imari of land along the Emil River, the 
soldiers also discovered another 42,000 imari in Sara Holosu, for a total of 60,000 imari. 
It was estimated that this would be enough land to provide grain to all of Ubasi's 
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people.”’ Qing officials exhorted Ubasi to play a more active role in forcing his people 


to take up farming. For example, Iletu recorded the following conversation he had with 
Ubasi: 


Your Jaisangs do not fear you very much. You are always weak-willed 
and lacking in resolve toward your Jaisangs, and you are fond of listening 
to what they say. This is absolutely not beneficial to matters at hand. You 
should definitely show a steely resolve. Those who strive diligently 
should be rewarded; you should deal harshly with those evil people who 
do not make efforts, and make an example of them in front of the masses. 
Only then will they know fear.*”” 


4 


°° Suhede, QL37.04.14. MaLFZZ 2491-091; 097-1103. 


“7” Tho memorialist], QL37.08.28. MaLFZZ 095-3370. 


“7! Tletu, QL37.12.08. MaLFZZ 2503-002; 098-0109. 


4 


™ Tletu, QL37.12.24. MaLFZZ 2504-030; 098-0441. [sini jaisang sa gemu sinde asuru geleraki. si 
jaisang sede urui uhukedeme niyeniyehunjembime. geli ceni gisun be donjire de amuran. tere ainaha seme 
baita de tusa aki. urunakii mangga ginin jafafi. kicere sain ningge be huwekiyebume. hiisutulerakii ehe 
ningge be geren de targacun tuwabume ujeleme icihiyaci. giiwa teni gelere be sambi. | 
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It seems that these repeated admonitions brought about improved results in the fields of 
Ubasi's people. One report stated that due to good rains, the wheat and barley had 
sprouted early, and that Ubasi's people would soon plant glutinous millet. The report 
praised their efforts, saying: "The Torghuts are exerting more effort on farming this year 


than they did last year."*”° 


Despite this improvement, however, the Qing felt that the 
Torghuts would need continued supervision from Chinese Green Standard soldiers. Qing 


officials decided to dispatch an additional two-hundred Chinese advisors to help Ubasi's 


people farm the next year as well. 


SECURITY CONCERNS 

The poverty in Ubasi's pastures caused Qing officials to increasingly worry about 
the possibility that the Torghut might flee their pastures and return to Russia, thereby 
humiliating the Qing court, or that they might rise in armed rebellion against Qing rule. 
One security concern that the Qing had was that the Torghut would run away from the 
Qing, fleeing back to their former pastures on the Volga river and thereby returning to 
Russian control. While this would not represent the same security challenge to the Qing 
as would an open rebellion in Qing-ruled territory on the frontier, it would damage Qing 
prestige in Central Eurasia. In formulating policy toward the Torghut, Qing officials, 
both in the capital and on the frontier, worried about the possibility that the Torghut 
would flee and submit to the Russians. 

At first, Qing officials were confident that the Torghut would not run away and 


return to their pastures on the Volga: 


“3 Tetu, QL38.04.02. MaLFZZ 2520-002; 099-0072. [ere aniya turgiit se usin tarire de duleke aniya ci 
labdu hisun tucimbi] 
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Although we cannot allow him (Ubasi) to act as he pleases, if we do not 
provide assistance after they endure great deprivation, then constrained 
by circumstances, they will either roam about as bandits, or scatter helter- 
skelter. They ran away from the Russians and raided their people; they 
will not once again return to the Russians. If by chance they go to the 
Kazakh lands and wantonly conduct raids, then it will be bad if the 
Kazakhs see that people that we have already taken in and protected have 
reached this extreme. In the future, it will become difficult to manage the 
Kazakhs.*”* 
In other words, the Qing's main concern was not that the Torghut would flee to the 
Russians, but that they would harm the Qing's reputation by carrying out raids in the 
Kazakh lands. The Qing court thought that it would harm the Qing's reputation and 
authority: if the Qing could not even control its own subjects, why should the Kazakhs 
fear and obey Qing commands? 

The Qing court also worried that the an influx of Torghut refugees into the 
Kazakhs lands could also damage the Qing's reputation among the Russians. As 
Qianlong wrote in a Court Letter: "If they (the Torghut) escape to the various lands of the 
Kazakhs and Kirghiz, then it will have many implications for the reputation of our 
Celestial Empire after the Russians learn of it."*”” In another Court Letter handed down 
two weeks later, Qianlong once again underscored that if the starving Torghut fled to the 


Kazakh steppe and were apprehended by the Russians, it would be a great blow to the 


Qing's reputation. As Qianlong wrote: 


“ Court Letter to Iletu, quoted in: Ietu, QL37.08.28. MaLFZZ 2468-028; 095-3370. [muse ini cihai 
yabubuci ojorakii bicibe. hon gacilabure de isibufi majige sirabume aituburakii oci. hafirabuha manggi. 
hitha holo ome yaburaki oci. uthai fifame fosome yabumbi. ce oros i baci ukcame tucifi geli oros i niyalma 
be tabcilafi gajiha. dasame oros de ukame genere baita hono aku. talude hasak bade genefi. balai 
tabcilame yabuha manggi. ere ten de isibuci. hasak sa tuwara de sain aku bime. ereci julesi muse hasak 
sabe bargiyatame kadalara de inu mangga ombi.] 


“5 Court Letter to Iletu, quoted in: Ietu, QL37.09.02. MaLFZZ 2469-005; 095-3496. [talude hasak. burut 


i jergi bade ukame jailame genere oci. oros sede Sambuha manggi. muse abkai gurun i gebu algin de labdu 
holbobuha babi. | 
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If we do not manage things on his (Ubasi's) behalf, then constrained by 

circumstances, they will wantonly escape, fall into banditry, and carry out 

raids against the Kazakhs. After they (Torghut fugitives) are dealt with by 

the Russians, it will be a bad situation. Furthermore, it will have great 

implications for the reputation of our Great Empire if Ubasi's people all 

approach death after he led several tens of thousands of people to our 

lands.*”° 

Despite the Qing court's insistence that the Torghut would never run away to the 
Russians, it is clear that the Qianlong emperor privately entertained worries that the 
Torghut might indeed return to their pastures on the Russian-ruled Volga. In a Court 
Letter edict, Qianlong ordered Qing officials to explain to Ubasi that the Russian Foreign 
Ministry had sent several diplomatic missives to the Qing demanding that the Torghut 
leaders be returned to Russia to be punished for attacking Russian soldiers. Qianlong 
hoped that sharing this information with Ubasi would make him less likely to flee with 
his followers back to Russia.*”’ Subsequent pronouncements from the Qing court, 
however, openly entertained the possibility that Ubasi and his people would run away. 
For example, in one memorial to the throne, Viceroy Suhede argued that after several 
years, when the Torghuts' strength had recovered, they might miss their relatives still 
living on the Volga River in Russia, and return there. Suhede wrote: "In several years, 


after they settle down and gradually obtain livestock, then thinking of their relatives who 


remained behind on the Volga, they might wantonly run away and hide. It will be 


“7° Court Letter to Suhede, QL37.09.11. MaLFZZ 2470-031; 096-0298. [muse ini funde icihivarakii oci. ce 
umesi hafirabufi balai ukame jailara hiilha holo ome hasak sabe tabcilame yabure oci. oros sede 
gamabuha manggi. baita waka sere anggala. ubasi ududu tumen boigon anggala gaifi musei bade isinjifi 
gemu bucere de isibuci. musei amba gurun i gebu algin de inu labdu holbobuha babi. | 


“”” Court Letter to Suhede, quoted in: Suhede, QL37.08.28. MaLFZZ 2468-034; 095-3426. 
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]."*’ The idea that the Torghut might return 


increasingly difficult to defend against [this 
to the Russians after they regained their strength in two or three years was repeated in 
several subsequent memorials. Suhede framed the problem as follows: 

However, no matter how you look at it, these are all muddleheaded people. 

Many of them left their fathers, mothers, and elder and younger brothers 

behind on the Volga River. Now, their pastures are very close to the 

karun. Although they are of the mind to escape, their strength will not 

allow it. Later, after their livelihood improves and they have the strength, 

we will in the end be unable to prevent from running away and hiding.*” 

Another instance of Qing paranoia that the Torghut might return to the Russians 
can be seen through the Qing's handling of rumors that four of Ubasi's leading Jaisangs 
were planning to return to Russia with their starving and impoverished followers. Qing 
officials were not sure whether the rumors were true, but asked Ubasi to not let word of 
the Qing's investigations of the Jaisangs leak out, lest it give other Torghuts the idea that 
they too could run away. As Suhede said to Ubasi: "Khan, you must keep [this] in 
confidence. Do not let word of this get out to anybody. After the masses hear one or two 
rumors, it is difficult to know whether this will sew suspicion and distrust.""*° As 
evidence of Qianlong's special worry over Ubasi and the other Torghuts' loyalty, he 


scrawled a long inter-linear comment in vermillion ink in the margins of the memorial, 


instructing Suhede to not only grant Ubasi silk and other presents, but also, as a 
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confidence-building measure, to show him the vermillion-inscribed memorial. The 
interlinear rescript stated: "Such a pity. I see that he (Ubasi) really is aware of my favor. 
He really understands the compassionate feelings I have for him. In addition to granting 
him a satchel from here [the palace], also bestow upon him four more of your bolts of silk. 


Take this memorial with you and show it to him."**! 


GONE FISHING 

In order to relieve the poverty in Ubasi's pastures, caused in part by the "nomads 
into farmer" campaign, and to alleviate the security concerns that this poverty engendered, 
the Qing took a series of relief measures toward the Torghut. One way in which Qing 
officials relieved the Torghuts' hunger was by allowing them to fish in nearby streams 
and lakes. Ubasi originally proposed allowing a number of his subjects to fish in a 


“8? Two weeks later, the Viceroy in Ili sent a letter to 


conversation with Qing officials. 
Ubasi granting him permission to designate a limited number of followers to fish.**° 
Ubasi initially beseeched Qing officials to allow him to take all of his subjects with him 
to fish at the nearby Emil River. Qing officials tried to dissuade Ubasi from this course 
of action, telling him that his present pasture, Jair, "has always been a renowned and 


excellent pasture." Furthermore, they told Ubasi that due to the Emil river valley's low 


elevation, the temperature was hot and there were multitudes of mosquitoes. Despite 


Ibid. [jilakan. erebe tuwaci. yi mini kesi be umesi saha. mini imbe gosire ginin be umesi ulhihe. ubaci 
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these admonitions, Ubasi deputed two followers to Emil, but they caught only two fish 
between them in two days.*** 

Despite the failure to catch fish at Jair, Ubasi continued to ask Qing officials for 
permission to allow his followers to support themselves by fishing. Ubasi's rival, 
Tsebekdorji, had sent several of his impoverished subjects to the Urunggui River to 
fish.“*° After Ubasi learned of the success that Tsebekdorji's people had found at the 
Urunggui River, he once again asked Qing officials to allow his followers to support 
themselves through fishing.**° In response, the Imperial Viceroy Suhede allowed Ubasi 
to send a limited number of people to Urunggui to fish. Suhede ordered that Ubasi's 
people be positioned on the other side of the river from Tsebekdorji's people to make sure 
that they would have no contact with each other.**’ 

Detailed plans for sending Ubasi's request to send followers to fish at Urunggui 
were drawn up by the Qing official Ashan, who was the low-ranking Qing official 
charged with overseeing Ubasi's pasture. Ashan proposed that between 1,500 and 1,600 
of Ubasi's followers be sent to Urunggui to fish. In response, Ubasi said that Ashan did 
not grasp how desperate his subjects were, and requested that a larger number of his 
followers be allowed to fish. As a compromise, Ubasi was permitted to send three to four 
thousand followers to Urunggui, almost 15% of his surviving subjects. Before 
organizing his people for the journey to the river, he sent one of his Jaisangs ahead to 


investigate whether the fish were biting at Urunggui; upon investigation it was 
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determined that the fish were indeed abundant. Ubasi's people were to be stationed on 
the north side of the lake, so as to not clash with Tsebekdorji's followers, who were on 
the south side. Before taking up their positions on the lake, Ubasi's people would first 
visit a place called Jektelik, where they could harvest flax to make gill nets, and could 
gather reeds to make rafts and canoes.*** 

Before Ubasi's people set off, however, a report came to Qing officials, that the 
fish at Urunggui had decreased precipitously and that Tsebekdorji had recalled most of 
his followers, allowing only a few people roaming the shores in search of the remaining 
fish. Qing officials proposed that Ubasi only a few hundred people to Urunggui at first, 
lest his starving followers make their situation worse by travelling to a lake that did not 
have enough fish to support them. Ubasi, however, insisted that he still be allowed to 
send the agreed upon three to four thousand followers to Urunggui.”*®’ In the end, Ubasi's 
followers, having heard the rumors that there were few fish remaining in Urunggui lake, 
refused to follow Ubasi's orders to move to Urunggui.’”° Suhede, in a memorial to the 
throne explaining the actions he was taking to relieve the Torghuts' poverty, stated that 
Ubasi could still send his followers to Urunggui the next spring, since the fish would be 
more likely to bite during that season.*”! As it turned out, however, Ubasi's people were 
never sent to Urunggui in large numbers to fish: abnormally heavy rains had caused the 


water level at Urunggui to rise, making it difficult to catch fish.*”” 
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TAKING UBASI'S FOLLOWERS AWAY FROM HIM 

Another measure that Qing officials took to alleviate the poverty of Ubasi's 
people was to remove a number of his subjects from his direct control. In a Court Letter 
edict, Qianlong commanded Qing officials to draw up a plan to move a number of 
Ubasi's subjects from Jair to Ili and Tarbagatai, and place them under the administration 
of local officials. In two or three years, after they became better off, they could revert to 
Ubasi's control and return to the pastures at Jair. In this Court Letter, Qianlong ordered 
his officials to explain this new policy to Ubasi as follows: 


All of the [other] pastures are now living at ease, yet your pastures are 
falling ever more into dire straits. You have no plan for managing affairs, 
and there are no good Jasaings below you to help. Your subjects do not 
listen to what you say or strive to earn a livelihood, and they are 
constantly engaged in lawless behavior. You are always speaking to me 
about either selling [your subjects as slaves] or hiring out their labor. Now 
the Great Lord has bestowed favor and you will not [have to] sell or hire 
out [your people]. You can entrust them to me, and I will take them to Ili 
and Tarbagatai. They will then be under my control, and it will be easy to 
help them since they will be nearby and managing them will be expedient. 
After two or three years go by...and their livelihood has improved, then I 
will return them to you as is customary. It cannot be said that I want to 
divide and take away your subjects.*”* 


In this edict, Qianlong told his officials in Ili that they should implement this plan only if 


it could be carried out without bringing an undue burden to the inhabitants of Tarbagatai 
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and Ili. However, after cogitating upon the matter for several more days, Qianlong 
handed down a second Court Letter ordering officials to carry out the plan to split up 
Ubasi's followers no matter what the cost. As Qianlong wrote: "The more I think it over, 
[the more I think] that we have no other good plan besides this."*”* 

Qing officials decided not to move Ubasi's people from Jair that autumn since the 


winter snows would fall before they could reach Ili.*”° 


It was proposed that 500 families 
would be settled with the Cahar in Boro Tala. Instead of settling them on vacant land, 
they would be incorporated into the sixteen niru of the Cahar eight banners. Another 
1,000 families would be settled in Ili. In consultation with the Oirat eight banners 
officials, it was decided that these Torghut would be divided among sixteen "old" niru; 
the recently formed four niru were comprised of extremely poor Oirats who lacked the 
resources to support Ubasi's impoverished subjects. An additional 1,900 families of 
Ubasi's followers were to be settled at various places along the banks of the Ili River 


ante : 7 496 
under supervision of Qing officials. 


In light of the repeated outbreaks of banditry in 
Ubasi's pastures, Qing officials were worried that Ubasi's starving subjects might cause 
disturbances on their way from Jair to their new pastures in Ili and Boro Tala. As such, 
Qing officials instituted special punishments for any Torghuts that caused problems en 


route to their new pastures. Any who engaged in highway robbery were to be executed 


on the spot; those who slaughtered the camels for food would have their wife and 
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children sold to pay for a new camel.*”’ A report that was issued after Ubasi's people 
arrived in Ili stated that they were living in peace, and not engaging in banditry. Most 
were diligently applying themselves to learning how to farm, while a much smaller 


number were fishing in the Ili River.*”* 


THE TORGHUT MARRIAGE DRAFT 

In order to relieve Torghut poverty, the Qing also undertook program to sell the 
wives and daughters of starving Torghut men to the Cahars and former Jungars living in 
the Oirat banners, and then later to Manchu and Sibe bannermen in Ili as well. The 
Torghut leader Ubasi first brought up the possibility of raising funds by selling Torghut 
women in a conversation with Suhede, the Qing Viceroy. Ubasi's supposedly justified 
his request in the following terms: "My Torghut people have now all become the a/batu 
of the Great Lord. The Oirats are all of one house and of one religion. Things will only 
be as they should when they join together in marriage. If I give in marriage my people's 
daughters to the Oirats and Cahars in Ili, Boro Tala and Barluk then it will be beneficial 
to both sides."*”” Suhede, in a palace memorial, argued in favor of Ubasi's proposal on 
the grounds that it would solve two problems at once: not only would Ubasi be able to 
gain livestock in exchange for women, the Oirats and Cahars (who were overwhelmingly 
male) would be able to acquire wives. As Suhede wrote: "There are few women in the 


Chahar and Oirat pastures and many single men. As for the Torghuts, they too are 
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Mongols. If they give their daughters to the Chahar and Oirats and the marry each other, 
then they [the Torghut] will gain a means to supplement their livelihood. Having them 
intermarry with each other is also beneficial to our affairs in the long run."°°° 

The Torghut received a substantial amount of livestock in return for selling their 
daughters to the Jungars in the Oirat banners. For example, thirty Torghut girls were sold 
in exchange for between 400 and 500 head of livestock, or roughly 13 to 16 livestock for 


each woman.-”! 


The program to sell Torghut women to the Oirats and Cahar proved to 
be so successful that its scope was expanded to allow the Torghut to sell not just young 
girls, but also "servant women" (booi hehesi).°°” In a subsequent report to the throne on 
the Torghut bride-selling policy, Suhede requested to expand the scope of the program 
even further by allowing the Torghut to sell their daughters not just to the Chahars and 
Oirats, but also to the Sibe and Solon. Suhede requested that they also be allowed to sell 
household servants (but not wives) to the Manchu troops as slaves. However, due to the 
vast distances between Ubasi's pasture in Jair and the Solon, Sibe and Manchu 
encampments in Ili, Torghut women could only be sold when Qing troops were on patrol 
in the vicinity of the Torghut pastures, or when Torghuts went to Ili for trade or on 
official errands.*’? Subsequent reports indicate that many Torghuts indeed sold women 


to other Qing soldiers when they traveled to Tarbagatai, Boro Tala and Ili.’ 
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This policy was so successful that it became a template for similar policies toward 
the Mongols in other parts of the empire. For example, the HooSot were permitted to sell 
their daughters and unmarried sisters to the Uyghurs in exchange for livestock, based 
explicitly on the precedent set by the Torghut wife-selling program.°”’ One unexpected 
benefit of the bride-selling scheme was that many Torghut families petitioned to spend 
the winter with the better-off families into which their daughters were sold as brides. 
Realizing that this reduced the number of starving Torghut mouths to feed, these petitions 
were approved. A total of 700-800 Torghut families availed themselves of the 
opportunity to pass the winter in the households of their daughters’ new husbands, 100 in 
Ili, 400 in Tarbagatai, and 180 in Boro Tala.°°° While this program was clearly beneficial 
both to the impoverished Torghut and to the lonely Mongol bachelors to whom they were 
sold, it does not seem to have always gone over so well with the brides [and household 
servants] who were sold. Reports indicated that many of the Torghut women were 
running away back to their families, and some of the servants who were sold into slavery 
fled to the Kazakh lands. To put a stop to this, Qing officials designated special 
punishments for such infractions: those who ran away to the Kazakh lands would be 
executed by strangulation, whereas those who returned to their families would be 


whipped one-hundred times and placed in the cangue for three months.””” 


THE JOURNEY TO JULTUS 
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A third and final relief measure that Qing officials took was to move Ubasi and 
his people from their pastures in Jair south to Jultus. Like all other policies that the Qing 
enacted toward the Torghut, the rationale for moving Ubasi's people came down to 
security concerns. The Qing hoped that by moving Ubasi's people away from Jair, 
located on the border of the Kazakh lands, to an interior pasture such as Jultus, the Qing 
would make it more difficult for disaffected Torghuts to flee to the Kazakhs or to return 
to their pastures on the Volga River. Suhede, in a memorial, stated the problem this way: 

However, in the final analysis, these are all muddleheaded people and they 

have many relatives who they left behind on the Volga. Their current 

pastures are very close to the karun. Even though they have the desire to 

escape, they do not have the strength [to do so]. Later, after their 

livelihood improves and they have the strength [to run away], then in the 

end, we will not be able to prevent them from escaping and hiding. In my 

humble opinion, although we should not move them over the next two or 

three years, when the time comes to move them, then in the end we should 

move them to Jultus. Only then will things be beneficial to our long-term 

affairs.°”* 

This same sentiment was expressed in other memorials to the throne as well. For 
example, Suhede, in reference to Ubasi's proposal to leave Jair, stated: "After several 
years when they have settled down and gradually obtained livestock, then we will not be 


able to prevent them from wantonly escaping and hiding when they think of the relatives 


they left behind on the Volga.""”” 
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It was not just Qing officials who wanted to move the Torghuts away from Jair; 
Ubasi himself constantly entreated Qing officials to allow him to move his pastures to 
Jultus, thinking that he and his followers would be better off if they relocated. Ina 
response to a request from Ubasi to move his pastures, Suhede raised the possibility of 
moving Ubasi and his people to the summer pastures in the mountains above the Kaidu 
and Jultus rivers (north of the Qing cantonment of HarSar), a land that Qing sources refer 
to as Jultus. According to Suhede, Jultus was the former pasture of the followers of the 
Jungar leader Daicing Mergen (the father of Dasidawa, whose followers were the first 
major Jungar defectors to the Qing cause). During Jungar times, Jultus accomodated 
over 10,000 families but was currently vacant. In a memorial to the throne, Suhede 
recorded his response to Ubasi's request to move his followers from Jair: 

The lands of Jultus and HarSar are vast and are currently empty. The 

Kaidu river has fish in abundance. Although these are Uyghur lands, 

many Oirats occupied them in previous times, so it is possible for [you] to 

occupy them. However, your people are currently unable to move. For 

now, we will take care of your extremely poor subjects on your 

behalf...after your people recover their strength, let us discuss [the matter 

of moving to Jultus] once again.”'° 
In short, Suhede supported Ubasi's request to move to Jultus in principal, but advocated 
that he wait several years for his followers to recover their strength before moving. 
Several months later, Iletu also advocated waiting several years before moving Ubasi's 
people to Jultus. In addition to the practical reasons for this delay that Suhede had 


enumerated earlier, Iletu reported that Ubasi himself was also vacillating. The emperor, 


in an imperial rescript, approved this plan to move Ubasi and his people to Jultus after a 
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delay of several years, writing: "It is absolutely unacceptable to move Ubasi right now. 


t."°'! Later, however, Ubasi asked Qing officials 


What you have memorialized is correc 
to forego the two to three year waiting period and allow him and his followers to move to 
Jultus at the earliest opportunity, a request that was granted.>!” 

In anticipation of Ubasi's eventual abandonment of his current pastures at Jair, 
Qing officials commissioned a study to determine the feasibility of moving Ubasi and his 
people to Jultus. He began his inquiry by speaking to the "Dasidawa Oirats," the first 
Jungar refugees to submit en masse to the Qing, and also the former inhabitants of Jultus. 
They were reported to have said: "There are summer and winter pastures all around Jultus 
and HarSar, as well as arable land. [The land] can support Ubasi's people quite well.""'° 
Later, Suhede commissioned an expedition to the Jultus region to survey the land, and 
determine exactly how many people the pastures there could accommodate in both 
summer and winter. He dispatched seven Dasidawa Oirats from Ili who were born in the 
Jultus region during the time of the Jungars, and commanded them to survey the land. As 
a result of their survey, the Dasidawa Oirats drew up an annotated map, which listed the 
number of Ubasi's followers who could be settled in various summer and winter pastures 
in the Jultus region, and also illustrated the route that Ubasi's followers would take on 
their journey from Jair to Jultus. Based on this map, Suhede calculated that there were 


altogether 180,000 mu (imari) of land in Jultus. Of this total, 79,300 mu was currently 


being farmed by the Uyghurs of Korla or Green Standard troops from HarSar, leaving 
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100,900 mu available for Ubasi. The quality of this land was such that it could only be 
farmed every other year, meaning Ubasi's people could farm 50,000 mu in any given 
year, with the remainder lying fallow. This amount of arable land, combined with the 
abundant summer pastures in the mountains, was deemed sufficient to support Ubasi's 
people in Jultus.°'* 

One logistical problem that Ubasi's followers faced in making the move to Jultus 
was that many of them did not own a camel to carry their possessions. Those families 
who were so poor that they did not have a camel were sent to Tarbagatai and did not 
make the journey to Jultus.°'” During the journey to Jultus, measures were taken to 
ensure Ubasi's followers did not attempt to run away. For example, temporary karun 
checkpoints were set up along the route from Jair to Jultus to catch an escapees, and 
Ubasi's Jaisangs were ordered to take a role call of all their followers every night when 
they set up camp.”'° As it turned out, these preparations were not necessary: few of 
Ubasi's followers caused disturbances or tried to escape during the journey, and the only 
setback they encountered along the way was a snowstorm while crossing a high mountain 
pass. Only a few people perished on the journey.”"’ 

Following the move of Ubasi's people to Jultus, the question arose of what to do 
with Ubasi's previous pasture at Jair. One plan that was floated was to move Tsebekdorji 
and his followers from their pastures at Hobok Sari to Jair. Tsebekdorji, however, was 


cold to this plan, saying that his followers were too poor to make such a long journey. 
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The Qing official in charge of his pastures described Tsebekdorji's lukewarm attitude 
towards this plan as follows: "In his facial expression, there was great trepidation.""'* A 
subsequent Court Letter stated that Tsebekdoryji could stay in his current pasture at Hobok 


>! Another Torghut leader, named Momuntu, who 


Sari, and did not have to move to Jair. 
nomadized near the origins of the Jing river, had heard that the grass and water in Jair 
was very good, and asked Qing officials to allow him to move there after Ubasi's men 
vacated it. His request was denied.” The Jair region had originally been inhabited by 
Jungar refugees who submitted from the Kazakhs, but when the Torghuts submitted, 


these people were forced to leave Jair. Since Jair was empty once again, these submitted 


Oirat were permitted to once again inhabit Jair.°*! 


CONCLUSION 

This chapter has discussed Qing policy toward the Torghut during the two years 
after they submitted to the Qing empire. The chapter has argued that Qing policy toward 
the Torghut, like its policy toward Jungar refugees, was driven primarily by security 
concerns. The Qing settled the Torghut in separate pastures to prevent them from 
communicating with each other, and tried to vitiate the manly vigor of the Torghuts by 
turning them into settled farmers. The "nomads into farmers" policy was carried out 
while the Torghuts were suffering from an outbreak of smallpox. However, the nomads 


into farmers campaign did not achieve it aim of improving The Qing eventually 


*!8 Tletu, QL38.06.29. MaLFZZ 2533-002; 099-2937. [tuwaci. ini cira arbun gurire be labdu 
sengguwembi. | 


>! Court Letter to Iletu, quoted in: Iletu, QL38.08.15. MaLFZZ 2540-019; 0100-0977. 
°° Tetu, QL38.09.15. MaLFZZ 2545-024; 0100-2140. 


*! Kinggui, QL38.09.09. MaLFZZ 2545-005; 0100-2015. 
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undertook relief measures to ensure that the Torghut did not return to their pastures on 


the Volga in Russia, or rise up against Qing authorities in an armed insurrection. 
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Conclusion 


The introduction to this dissertation began with an extended analysis of the 
reasons why Jungar refugees have been written out of previous accounts of Central 
Eurasian history. It argued that the process or writing the Jungars out of history began in 
the late 1750s, even before the Jungars' final defeat. Beginning in the late 1750s, the 
Qing court supervised the writing of historical chronicles such as the Pingding zhungaer 
fangltie and the Xiyu tuzhi. The Jungars only featured in these historical chronicles as the 
hapless victims of Qing massacres. These state-sponsored chronicles were designed to 
glorify the Qing imperial enterprise and to praise the sagacious judgment of the Qianlong 
emperor. Such chronicles are extremely useful sources for studying the discourse of 
Qing imperialism--that is, they are useful for studying what the Qing court wanted the 
world to think about their actions, and the historical interpretation they wished to pass on 
to posterity. These tendentious chronicles are much less useful, however, for 
understanding the historical role that the Jungars played in the years following the 
Jungars' demise, as this was not a topic that the Qing court wished to highlight in its 
historical compilations. Private eighteenth and nineteenth century historians such as 
Zhao Yi, Zhao-lian, Qi-shi-yi and Gong Zizhen shared the sentiments of the Qing court 
concerning the historical importance of Jungar refugees and likewise excluded them for 
their private histories of the Qing conquest. The great mid-nineteenth century historian 
and statecraft scholar Wei Yuan echoed these eighteenth and early nineteenth-century 
government-sponsored and private writings on the fate of the Jungars in his famous and 


oft-quoted work Shengwuji [A Record of Sacred Military Campaigns]. As the most 
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famous historian of his age, Wei Yuan's writings became the most frequently quoted 
source on the fate of the Jungars, with the vast majority of twentieth and twenty-first 
century historians quoting him. Recent historians, like eighteenth and nineteenth century 
historians who preceded them, have evinced little interest in the role that Jungar refugees 
played in Central Eurasia after the fall of the Jungar state, but they have devoted efforts 
to categorizing and analyzing the violent massacres that Qing troops unleashed upon the 
Jungar people in the 1750s. Peter Perdue, in his influential study China Marches West 
has stated that Qing massacres against the Jungars were tantamount to "ethnic genocide." 
Perdue has even gone so far as to infer that these Qing massacres were analogous to Nazi 
Germany's "final solution" to the "Jewish question." Perdue's arguments concerning 
"genocide" and the "final solution" have been widely cited, both within the 
interdisciplinary field of "genocide studies" and among historians of Qing history. 

This dissertation has tried to move beyond these "narratives of violence" that have 
dominated historical writing on the fall of the Jungars. In replacing these "narratives of 
violence" with a more complicated and nuanced argument that focuses on the important 
historical role that Jungar refugees played from 1759-1772, this dissertation has stressed 
four main themes. First, the dissertation complicates historians' understanding of the role 
that violence played in the destruction of the Jungar state. The dissertation argues that 
any consideration of Qing massacres against the Jungars must account for a change in 
Qing policy toward Jungar refugees: from 1759 to 1762, the Qing gradually ended its 
massacre policy and began to settle Jungar refugees in Ili and Tarbagatai to live as Qing 
subjects. The dissertation also argues that any consideration of violence surrounding the 


fall of the Jungar state must take into account not only Qing massacres, but also the 
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violent slaving raids that the Jungars' historical enemy in the west, the Kazakhs, 
unleashed upon the Jungar people during the 1750s. These Kazakh raids were not a 
direct result of the Qing's wars with the Jungars, but were the product of a much older 
history. Beginning in the late seventeenth century, the Jungars and Kazakhs fought a 
nearly century-long series of violent wars. The Kazakh slaving raids against the Jungars 
in the 1750s were the culmination of a longstanding history of violence and warfare. 
The echoes of the Qing-Kazakh wars continued to reverberate in the Jungar lands until 
the turn of the nineteenth century. Large numbers of Jungar refugees submitted to the 
Qing after fleeing from the Kazakhs, giving rise to diplomatic disputes between the Qing 
and the Kazakhs over the issue of run away Jungar slaves. The Qing was forced to 
intervene in a longstanding conflict that it did not create. 

Second, this dissertation has demonstrated that Qing officials continued to worry 
about the threat that Jungar refugees posed to Qing rule in the Jungar lands for well over 
a decade after the fall of the Jungar state. In spite of the Qing's boastful public 
proclamations of the finality of its victory over the Jungars, the Qing court worried that 
Jungar refugees could one day lead an uprising against Qing rule. Chapter One 
demonstrated that even as the Qing relaxed and then eventually ended its massacre policy 
toward Jungar refugees, it never fully trusted Jungars of noble birth, particularly those 
holding the titles of taiji. The Qing sent these former Jungar aristocrats to Beijing to 
make sure they could not incite the other Jungar refugees to rebel against the Qing. 
Chapter Two, "To Transform a Wolf's Heart" discussed a range of policies that the Qing 
pursued against Jungar refugees to turn them into loyal Qing subjects. The Qing 


rearranged the social hierarchy within the Jungar refugee communities by organizing the 
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Oirats into eight banners units, replacing rule by nobles with direct Qing military rule. 
The Qing also pursued a range of social welfare policies to lessen the chance that 
disaffected Jungar refugees would rise in rebellion against the Qing. These policies 
included providing silver and cloth stipends to recently submitted, impoverished refugees, 
reuniting Jungar refugee families that were broken apart during the Jungar civil war, and 
providing wives to Oirat bachelors to promote stable family lives. Chapters Five of this 
dissertation demonstrated that in the early 1770s, over a decade after the fall of the Jungar 
state, the Qing still harbored a deep-seated fear of a Jungar rebellion against Qing rule on 
its northwest frontier. The Kazakh and the Russians, in order to accomplish their own 
strategic objectives, floated rumors to convince the Qing that the Torghuts fleeing from 
their pastures on the Volga River were in fact an army of Jungar refugees. The Qing 
never knew what happened to Jungar nobles such as Sereng, Lobsang Sinu, and Hasak 
Sira; the Russians and Kazakhs tried to take advantage of the Qing's fear of these Jungar 
aristocrats to convince them to preemptively attack the Torghut before they reached the 
Qing frontier. Chapter Six argued that Qing policy toward the Torghut after their 
submission continued to be driven by security concerns. Qing policies such as settling 
the Torghuts (and the Jungar refugees who accompanied them) in separate pastures and 


trying to break the Torghuts' "manly vigor" by turning them in settled farmers were all 
aimed at preventing the Torghut from recovering their strength and possibly rebelling 
against Qing rule in the future. When Qing policies caused disease and suffering in the 


Torghut pastures, the Qing worried that the Torghuts could run away or perhaps rebel 


against Qing rule. 
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Third, this dissertation has demonstrated that Jungar refugees were essential 
agents in the making of Qing empire in the Jungar lands. Chapter Three of this 
dissertation demonstrated that Jungar refugees with hybrid Oirat-Kazakh identities served 
as intermediaries between the Qing and the Kazakhs and wider Central Eurasian world. 
Jungar refugees served the Qing as fonts of information on the politics and geography of 
Central Eurasia, as map-makers and as guides. Bilingual Jungar refugees also served as 
translators between the Kazakhs and the Qing, and the Oirat language served as the 
lingua franca on the Kazakh frontier in the decades after the fall of the Jungar state. 
Chapter Three also demonstrated that ethnic identities among Jungar refugees were 
inherently fluid and unstable. Jungar refugees would deploy an "Oirat" identity in some 
contexts, and other times strategically deploy a "Kazakh" identity. The Qing court 
believed that the loyalty of Jungar refugees with "hybrid" Oirat-Kazakh identities was 
suspect: the Qianlong emperor himself issued several edicts in which he openly 
questioned whether Jungar refugees who submitted to the Qing were spying on behalf of 
the Kazakhs. Qianlong's suspicions in this regard were not far-fetched, as the Qing also 
had bilingual Oirat spies and informants living among the Kazakhs. Chapter Three 
undertook a detailed case study of the exploits of one such Jungar refugee with hybrid 
Oirat-Kazakh identity. This spy, named "secret agent" Burud, secretly provided highly- 
valued intelligence to the Qing on the Kazakhs from 1771 until his submission to the 
Qing several years later. Chapter Five of this dissertation also demonstrated the 
important role that Jungar refugees living among the Kazakhs played in helping the Qing 
evaluate the veracity of rumors that the Kazakhs and Russians were spreading about the 


Torghuts in 1771. 
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Fourth, this dissertation has moved beyond "Qing-centric" narratives of the fall of 
the Jungar state by placing the Jungars' demise into the broader context of Central 
Eurasian history. Previous histories have told the story of the fall of the Jungars as the 
culmination of a century of warfare between the Qing empire and its Jungar rivals. 
Looking at the fall of the Jungars through this Qing-centric lens has led historians to 
highlight Qing massacres against the Jungars and to ignore the role that the Jungars' 
enemy in the west, the Kazakhs, played in the destruction of the Jungar empire. Chapter 
One of this dissertation provided a new narrative of the fall of the Jungars that 
emphasized not just the Qing massacres, but also the role that the Kazakhs played in the 
destruction of the Jungar state. Beginning in the late 1740s, and continuing until the 
Qing occupation of the eastern section of the Jungar lands, the Kazakhs repeatedly raided 
Jungar settlements, taking thousands of Jungars captive and splitting apart Jungar 
families. This dissertation does not view the fall of the Jungars simply as a war between 
the Qing and Jungar states; rather, it sees it as war that stretched across Central Eurasia in 
which the Jungars were crushed on both their eastern and western flanks by their two 
historical enemies, the Qing and the Kazakhs. Chapter Four of this dissertation 
attempted to move beyond a Qing-centric narrative of the colonization of the Jungar 
lands in the years following the destruction of the Jungar state. Previous histories--both 
in Chinese and in English--have examined the colonization of the Jungar lands solely in 
terms of the migration of Chinese farmers and Qing imperial troops. Chapter Four 
argued, however, that there were two vectors to this colonial process, not one. At the 
same time that Qing colonists "marched west," the Kazakhs colonized the western 


sections of the Jungar lands. The Jungars two historical enemies who were instrumental 
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in destroying the Jungar state, the Qing and the Kazakhs, divided the Jungars' former 
territory between them. Although the Qing only controlled the eastern reaches of the 
Jungar lands, they laid nominal claims to all of the Jungar lands, including those regions 
that the Kazakhs occupied. To stop the Kazakhs from encroaching into the Qing-ruled 
sections of the Jungar lands, the Qing enclosed the territory it actually controlled within a 
line of karun outposts. From the broader vantage point of Eurasian history, the 
colonization of the Jungar lands was a two-way contest for supremacy between the 


Jungars' two historical enemies, the Kazakhs and the Qing. 
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